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LETTER       I. 

THK    ltO0tE    PROM    ACHMIM    TO    DEK- 
DISRA« 

SouaJi  defcribed^  on  the  eaji  of  which  are  two 
ancient  monajieries^  furrounded  ky  the  ruins 
which  denote  the /cite  of  Crocodilopolis*  Ob^ 
fervations  en  Menchia^  and  the  ancient 
Ftokmais  of  Hermes^  the  ruins  of  which  are 
not  far  dijiant ;  with  the  ftate  of  the  neighs 
Souring  country.  Remarks  on  Girga^  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt ^  and  on  Abydus^ 
which  Jiands  to  the  wejl.  ^be  famous  tem^ 
pie  of  Ofris^  into  which  fingers  and  muji^ 
dans  were  forbidden  to  enter ^  is  at  this 
place.  Retnarks  on  Farchout^  and  its  de* 
lightful  orchards.  The  ruins  of  Tentyra^ 
ntar  Dendera^  and  the  hatred  of  its  an^^ 
dent  inhabitants  to  crocodiles. 

To  M.  L,  M. 

Grand  Cairo,  1779. 
Leave  wc  the  town  of  Achmim,   and 
the  ferpent  Haridi,  and  let  us  crofs  the  Nile; 
Vol.  11/  B  where 
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where  we  fhall  fee  the  little  town  of  Souadi, 
governed  by.  a  Cachef.  Proceeding  weft- 
•ward  we  find  two  Coptic  raohafteries,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  defert.  ^heir  churches 
are  ornamented  by  Corinthian  columns,  with 
a  crofs  in  the  center  of  the  capital,  :  and 
paved  with  red  granite,  in  which  numerous 
hieroglyphics  are  fculptured.  Their  archi- 
tedlure  betokens  the  decay  of  tafle  among 
the  Greeks,  and  they  are  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  built  by  the  ^mprefs  Helena.  Various 
^tique  marbles  are  fcattered  over  the  fpace 
that  divides  them,  which  indicate  the  fcite 
of  Crocodilopolis  i^yy.  This  city  was  dif- 
tant  from  the  river,  and  Ptolemy  places  it 
near  Aphroditopolis,  or  the  city  of  Venus. 

Turning  to  the  fouth  eaft,  we  crofs  a 
plain  fhaded  by  various  trees,  abounding  in 
corn,  and  interfered  by  rivulets.  This 
leads  to  the  little  town  of  Menchia,  which 
has  a  large  mofque,  and  a  cbnfiderable  mar- 
ket. The  Bazars  are  provided  with  com- 
modities of  aH  kinds,  and  a  conferve  of 
wheat  is  to  be  had  here,  much  eftcemed   in 

(y)  Ptolemy,  1.  4.  This  Is  a  fecond  city  of  that  name ; 
the  iirrt  flood  ru'ar  rayoum,  and  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  A  rfinoe. 

-:  this 
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this  country,  made  from  wheat  fteeped  two 
days  in  water,  dried  afterwards  in  the  fun, 
and  then  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  jelly  : 
thus  prepared  it  is  called  Elneda,  dew,  and 
is  melting,  fweet,  and  very  nutritive.  If 
this  kind  of  conferve,  dried  in  an  oven, 
would  keep  at  fea,  it  might  be  pf  great  ufe 
in  long  voyages. 

South  of  Menchla,  on  an  eminence^  ruins 
of  entablatures,  cornices,  and  fhafts  of  co- 
lumns arc  feen.  Here  there  is  a  quay,  be- 
fide  the  river,  and  a  projecting  mole  piT- 
ferves  the  vcflbls  from  the  winds  and  waves. 
Thefe  ruins,  arid  ancient  works,  recal  to 
mind  the  great  Ptolemais  which  Strabo  com- 
pares to  Memphis  for  extent  ^nd'  popula- 
tion (zj.  Ptolemy  names  it  Ptolemais  of 
Hermes,  becaufe  Mercury  the  fymbolical 
deity  was  worfliippcd  there  faj. 

Now,  while  the  wind  is  driving  us  fouth- 
ward,  let  us  look  before  us  to  the  rocks 
which  rife  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  we  fliall 
perceive  the  fmall  convent  Der  Hadidy  fitu- 
ated  in  the  midft  of  the  defert,  furrounded 
by  fterile  clifts,  and  caverns  which  the  zeal 

(%)  Straboi  lib.  17. (a)  Ptokmy,  lib.  4. 

B   2  Bf 
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of  the  primitive  chriftians  peopled  with  pioM 
anchorets.  Can  there  be  a  more  frightfut 
ivildernefs  near  fo  enchanting  a  country? 
On  one  f\de  nothing  can  be  feen  but  barren 
fancis  and  parched  mountains,  from  which 
the  reverberated  heat  of  the  fun  is  fufFocat- 
ing.  Turn  to  the  other,  and  we  there  ad- 
mire the  copious  treafures  of  abundance* 
TIic  Dourra,  with  reedy  kaf  and  fwelling^ 
cars,  fhoots  up  its  vigorous  ftalk;  the  wav- 
ing corn  is  ready  for  the  fickle  ;  vaft  fields 
of  fugar- canes  and  flax  flourifh  befide  each 
ether ;  the  rednefs  of  the  date- tree  betokens 
fipcncfs  ;  the  palm  of  the  Thebais  fpreads 
its  fan  leaves,  and  the  garden  melon  grows 
pendant  over  the  river  banks.  Such  is  the 
afpe<ffc  of  thcfe  plains  now,  and  it  is  the  be* 
ginning  of  December. 

We  arc  drawing  near  to  the  port  of  Girga, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.  ^  This  city  is  a 
league  in  circumference^  contains  feveral 
mofquesi  bafars,  and  fquares,  but  no  mar^ 
ble  buildings  j  well  cultivated  gardens  fur- 
round  it ;  a  Bey  is  the  governor,  whofe  fol- 
diers  commit' innumerable  oppreflions.  The 
Copts  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  ch\irch  here, 
but  arc  obliged  to  perform   their  religious 

duties 
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^ties  in  a  convent  built  on  the  other  fide  q£ 
the  Nile.  Girga  affords  no  veftiges  of  an- 
cient "edifices,  but  appears  to  be  a  modern 
built  town,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  A- 
bulfeda* 

After  an  hour  s  walk  eaftward,  we  come 
to  the  ruins  of  Abydus,  where  Ifmandes 
built  a  magnificent  temple,  in  honour  of 
Ofiris,  the  only  one  in  Egypt  into  which 
muficians  and  fingers  were  denied  entrance. 
Reduced  to  a  village,  under  the  reign  of 
Auguftus,  this  town  at  prefent  contains  only 
heaps  of  ruins,  without  inhabitants/  but  to 
the  weft  of  thefe  ruins  we  ftill  fitid  the 
above-mentioned  temple  built  by  Ifman- 
des (b). 

The  entrance  is  under  a  portico,  fixty  feet 
high,  Supported  by  two  rows  of  large  co- 
lumns. In  this  mafly*  marble  building,  and 
the  hieroglyphics  with  which  it  abounds, 
we  difcover  the  work  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Beyond  i^  a  temple,  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
five  wide.     At  th6  entrance  is  an  immerifc 

(i)  StrJx>,  lib.  17.  calls  him  Ifmandes,  and  Meranoo, 
and  fays  this  is  the  fame  monarch  who  built  the  Laby- 
riiuh. 

B  3  hall 
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hall  containing  eight-and-twenty  columns, 
fixty  feet  high,  and  nineteen  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  bafe;  they  ftand  each  twelve 
feet  afunder.  The  enormous  ftones  of  the 
cieling  are  fo  perfectly  joined,  and  inferted 
.one  in  the  other,  as  to  appear,  to  the  eye, 
one  fole  marble  flab,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fix feet  in  length,  and  fixty-fix  in  breadth. 
The  walls  are,  loaded  with  inntjmerable  hie- 
roglyphics, among  which  are  a  multitude  of 
animals,  birds,  and  human- figures   wearing 

■pointed  caps  (c)y  with  a  piece  of  pendant  ftiiif 
behind,  and  cloathed  in  open  robes  which  do 

^;iot  defcend  below  the  .waift.  The  rudenefs 
of  the  fculpture  befpeaks  antiquity,  and  art  in 
its  infancy.  The  forms,  attitudes,  and  pro- 
portions are  all  bad.  Among  thefc  various 
groups,  we  perceive  women  fuckling  their 
children,  and  men  prefenting  offerings  to 
them.     The   traveller,    likewife,  recognizes 

.among  the  defigns  engraved. on  the  marble, 
the  divinities  of  India.  M.  Chevalier,  Go- 
vernor of  Chandernagorc,  who  lived  thirty 

.years  in  the  Eafl:,  whero  he  rendered  very 
cflential    fervice    to  his    country,    examined 

•this  antient   monument  very   carefully,    on 

(c)  Thefc  cjij^s  arc  llill  worn  l)y  the  Egyptian  prlclts 
,0n  feftivals. 

his 
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Ms  return  from  Bengal,  and  remarked  the 
gods  yaggrenatj  Gonez,  and  Vichnou^  fuch  as' 
they  are  reprefented  in  the  temples  of  In- 
doftan.  Have  the  Egyptians  received  thefc 
deities  from  the  Indians,  or  the  Indians  from 
the  E^ptians  ?  Were  that  queflfcn  anfwer- 
cd,  it  might  decide  the  antiquity  of  the  two 
people. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  firft  hall  is  the 
great  door,  which  leads  to  an  apartment 
forty-fix  feet  long  and  twenty-two  wide. 
Six  fquare  pillars  fupport  the  cieling,  and 
four  doors,  at  the  corners,  lead  to  four  other 
chambers,  to  which,  however,  the  heaps  of 
rubbiih  forbid  all  entrance.  The  laft  hall, 
fixty-four  feet  long,  and  twenty-four  wide, 
contains  ftair-cafes  leading  to  the  fubterra- 
nean  parts  of  this  grand  edifice.  The  jVrabs, 
fcarching  for  hidden  treafure,  have  heaped 
earth  and  ruins  on  each  other.  In  thofe 
parts  into  which  it  was  poflible  to  penetrate, 
we  find  fculptures  and  hieroglyphics  fimilar 
to  thofe  above  ground.  The  natives  aflert 
the  apartments  are  the  fame,  and  that  the 
depth  of  the  columns  below  the  earth  equals 
their  height.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  defcend 
too  far  into  thefc  vaults  ;   the  air  is  infeited, 

B  4  .  and 
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and  fo  loaded  with  mephitic  vapours  tttat 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  caiidle  lighted. 

Six  lions  heads,  on  two  fides  of  the  tenv* 
pie,  ferve  as  water-fpouts.  A  very  fingular 
ftair-cafe  leads  to  the  fummit  of  the  build- 
ing ;  it  is  ^med  by  the  ftoncs  being  inferted 
in  the  wall,  from  which  they  project  fix 
feet;  fo  that,  being  only  fuftained  on  one 
fide,  they  appear  fufpended  in  the  air.  Nei- 
ther the  walls,  roof,  nor  columns  of  this 
edifice,  are  injured  by  time;  and,  did  not 
die  hieroglyphics,  which  are  defaced  in  ma^ 
ny  places,  ihew  marks  of  age,  it  would 
feem  as  if  newly  built.  Such  is  its  folidity, 
it  will  ftand  for  ages,  unlefs  purpofely  de^- 
ftroyed.  The  coloflal  figures,  the  heads  of 
which  ferve  as  ornaments  to  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  are  in  bafib  relievo  j  but  all 
the  remaining  hieroglyphics  within  the  tem^ 
pie  are  cut  into  the  ftone. 

On  the  left  of  this  great  building  there  is 
a  ftiwUer  one,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
ftands  a  kind  pf  altar.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  fanftuary  of  the  temple  of 
pfiris.  I  obferved  before.  Sir,  that  entrance 
was  forbidden  to  fingers  and  dancers,  The 
]pgyptian  priefts  invented  f^ycn  VQWe^s,  ^ts^ 
4  ,  each 
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eslch  of  which  they  affixed  a  found,  like  the 
ooteS  of  our  gamut  fdji  and,  that  thcjr 
naight  preferve  this  invention,  they  repeated^ 
at  ftatcd  times,  thefe  vowels  in  the  form  of 
a  hymn,  the  fucceflive  tones  and  modula-> 
tions  of  which  produced  an  agretoble  melo-' 
dy.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  rcafon  thcjr 
excluded  all  inftruments  of  mufic  from  the 
temple ;  and  to  thefe  were  the  Greeks  in- 
debted in  the  compofition  of  their  language  5 
which  was  fo  mufical,  and  perfeftly  ac- 
cented, as  that  a  difcourie,  well  delivered, 
was  a  pleafing  recitative.  Piccini,  Gluck, 
and  Sacchini^  have  taught  us  to  admire  the 
grating  tones  of  the  French  language,  by 
their  learned  and  harmonious  modulation ; 
what  then  would  they  have  done  with  thcfc 
ancient  tongues  ?  Let  us  no  longer  be  afto- 
oi(bed  at  the  n>arvellous  efFe<as  which  are 
l^elated  concerning  the  mufic  of  the  Greeks; 
for  thqr  ppffeffed  all  the  treafures  of  melody,' 
all  the  riches  of  an  imitative  language,  and 
fpokc,  at  once,  to  the  ear,  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  the  heart.     It  is  now  time  to  quit 

(d)  Plutarch.    De  Iftde  et  Ofiride^. 

*  We  remember  no  fuch  paHagfy  nor  on  a  flight  rcvifion,  can  we  find 
ally  fiicH  In  the  above  cited  ^atife*  It  is  perha^a  ai|  error  of  C9pymg>  or 
ptintJng.     T. 

the 
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the  antique  temple  of  Ifmahdes,  -  befidci' 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  there  was  a  fo- 
reft  of  the  Acacia,  confecratcd'  to  Apcillo/ 
and  of  which  there  arc  fome  remains,  to- 
wards Farchout. 

The  Turkifli  government  frotri  Girga  to 
Syene  is  by  no  means  well  eftablilhed ;  moft 
of  the  knds  are  pofleffed  by  independent 
Arabs,  Thofe  who  inhabit  the  mountains, 
to  the  eaft  of  Girga,  pay  no  tribute,  but 
grant  an  afylum  to  all  malecontents ;  nay, 
often  embrace  their  caufe,  and  furnifh  them 
with  arms  to  re-enter  Grand  Cairo. 

The  ifland  of  Doum  is  not  far  diflant  from. 
Girga  (e)^  and  above  ftands  the  port  of  Bar- 
dis,  a.fmall  town  dependent  on'  the  Grand 
Sheik.  The  government  of  this  prince  is 
very  extenfive,  and  his  ufual  refidence  is 
Farchout,  befide  which  runs  an  arm  of  the 
Nile.  He  owns  a  vaft  inclofure  here,  in 
which  are  planted  palms,  dates,  vines,  o- 
range  trees;  acacia,  nabcch,  and  the  Arabian 
jafmine.  Tufts  of  bafil,  and  cliiftcrs  of 
rofe  bufhes,  are  fcattered  here  and  there 
among  thefe  trees,  which,    though  planted 

(e)  Doum  is  the  name  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the 
fen-leaved  palm  tree, 

without 
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without  either  dclign  or  tafte,  afford  moH 
delightful  fhades.  Were  nature  and  art  com- 
bined, charming  gardens  miglit  be  formed, 
at  a  fmall  expence ;  for  this  happy  climate 
pofleffes  a  fruitful  foil,  water  in  abiindancc, 
the  moft  odoriferous  ihrubs,  and  a  iky  the 
moft  fercne. 

The  village  of  Beliana  Is  alfo  dependant 
on  the  Grand  Sheik,  and  fituated  between 
two  canals,  which  render  it  a  moft  agree- 
able abode.  Facing,  it  are  fome  hamlets,  in- 
habited by  Arabs^  who  infeil:  the  river  with 
their  piracies,  efjiecially  during  night,  Paf- 
f  ng  the  arm  of  the  Nile  which  goes  to  Far- 
chout,  we  come  to  Badjoura,/  w;hence  wc 
fee  an  agreeable  ifland,  and  have  a  diftant 
profped:  of  the  village  of  Attarif.  The  town 
of  Hau,  built,  on  an  eminence,  overlooks  the 
country  to  the  weft ;  and  hides  the  ruins  of 
Diofpolis  Parva  ffj,  the  little  city  of  Jupi- 
ten  The  Egyptians  had  fecured  this  city 
from  the  inundation  by  their  labours,  wliich 
advantage  Hau  likewife  enjoys.  It  rifes  like 
an  ifland,    while  the  plains  are  overflowed 

(f)  Strabp,  lib.  17.  Pto^my,  lib.  4^  place  DioTpolis 
Parva,  between  Abydus  and  Tentyra,  on  a  height,  a 
£tu;;tlon  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  town  ^f  Hau. 

with 
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with  water.  The  inhabitants  of  Bac^oura, 
ajid  the  neighbouring  hatnlets,  inter  their 
dead  there. 

The  rocks  diverge  from  the  eaftern  (hore 
of  the  Nile,  near  the  villages  of  Cafr  and 
Fauj  the  firft  was  formerly  the  town  of 
which  Abulfeda  gives  the  following  dcfcrip- 
tion :  **  Cafr  is  a  day's  journey  fouth  of 
•*  Cous,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river, .  The 
**  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  corn  ^nd 
•*  palm  trees»  A  great  number  pf  earthen 
f*  veffels  are  xnade  there,  and  difperfed  over 
^«  the  reft  of  Egypt /^i^/"  Since  the  time  of 
Abulfeda,  the  town  of  Cafr  has  loft  the 
greateft  part  of  its  trade  and  inhabitants, 
and  is  now  only  a  village  of  fmall  impor- 
tance. 

The  weftem  ihore  of  the  Nile,  better  peo- 
pled, affords  a  more  fmiling  profpeft,  of  date 
tree  groves,  doum^  difperfed  around  the  houfes, 
rich  phiins  of  wheat,  and  pafturage  covered 
by  flocks.  The  fmall  town  of  Dendera 
contains  nothing  remarkable;  but  about  a 
league  to  the  weft  are  the  remains  of  the 
^cient  Tehtyra,      Heaps   of  rubbifti,   and 

(g)  Abulfeda,  Dcfcription  of  Egypt. 

extenfive 
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cxteniive  ruins,  indicate  the  grandeur  of  this 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  accorcjing  to 
Strabo^  worfhipped  Ifis  and  Venus  (h).  A-* 
mong  thcfe  ruins,  on  a  fmall  eminence,  are 
two  ancient  temples,  worthy  of  admiration. 
The  largcft  only  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
one  hundred  aod  forty  in  breadth,  is  fur« 
rounded  by  a  double  frize.  It  is  divided  in«» 
to  feveral  lofty  apartments,  fupported  by 
large  columns^  which  have  a  fquare  ilone* 
for  their  capital,  on  which  is  fculptured 
the  head  of  Ifis.  Hieroglyphics,  in  com- 
partments, cover  the  walls.  CoLoflal  fi- 
gures ftand  at  the  outward  angles,  and  ttn 
flights  of  ftcps  lead  to  the  fummit  of  the 
temple. 

The  fecond,  (landing  on  the  right,  is 
imaller.  The  cornice,  which  is  carried 
round  it,  *nd  the  gate,  are  decorated  by 
fidcons,  with  fpreading  wings.  A  doubled 
fquare  ilone  ierves  as  a  capital  to  columns 
which  fupport  the  roof.  On  the^walls,  va-f 
rious  rows  of  figures,  of  men,  birds,  and 
animals,   are  fculptured.      Thefe  hierogly- 

{h)  Strabo,  Kb.  17. 

phict 
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phics  were  the  hiftory  of  the  times.  Could 
we  read  them,  we  Ihould  probably  know 
whether  thefe  were  temples  dedicated  to  Ifis 
or  Venus.  The  fame  folidity  may  be  re- 
marked here  as  in  thofe  of  Abydus,  but  lefs 
grandeur  and  magnificence. 

Before  I  conclude  my  letter,  I  will  quote 
wliat  Strabo  fays  concerning  the  averfion  in 
which  the  Tentyrites  held  the  crocodile,  a 
•reptile  revered  in  many  other  cities.  "  Tlie 
•*  inhabitants  of  Tentyra  abhor  the  croco- 
•*  dile,  and  wage  continual  war  againft  him, 
**  as  the  moft  dangerous  of  animals.  Other 
•'  men,  thinking  him  the  moft  pernicious, 
•*  avoid  him  ;  the  Tentyrites,  on  the  con- 
•^  trary,  eagerly  hunt  for  and  kill  him, 
**  wherever  they  can  find  him.  The  Pfylli 
*'  of  Cyrene  are  known  to  poflefs  a  certain 
'*  power  over  ferpents,  and  it  is  commonly 
*'  thought  the  Tentyrites  are  endowed  with 
*•  the  like  virtue  over  crocodiles.  They^ 
•*  plunge  and  fwim  audacioully  into  the 
♦*  middle  of  the  Nile,  without  receiving 
**  harm.  During  the  (hows  exhibited  at 
**  Rome,  feveral  crocodiles  were  put  into  a 
"  bafon,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  an  open- 

"  ing 
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**  ing  for  them  to  fwim  out.  Into  this  ba- 
"  fon  the  Tentyrites  threw  themfelvcs  a- 
**  mong  thefe  mohfters,  took  and  drew  them 
**  forth  in  a  net.  After  expoling  them  tp 
'*  be  {cen  by  the  Roman  people,  they  onCc 
**  more  intrepidly  feized  and  brought  them 
"  back(^/y."  A  flift  thus  attefted  by  a  ju- 
dicious hiftorian,  who  was  himfelf  an  eye 
witnefs,-  cannot  be  doubted.  Do  not  the 
natives  of  the  Caribbe  iflands,  armed  only 
with  a  knife,  advantageoufly  combat  the 
fhark,  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  of.  fea  mon- 
fkrs  ?  There  ftill  are  found  determined  men 
in  Egypt,  who  dare  attack  the  crocodile. 
They  fwim  towards  him,  and,  as  he  opens 
his  formidable  jaws  to  fwallow  them  up, 
they  thruft  in  a  plank  of  fir,  to  which  a 
rope  is  tied.  The  crocodile,  by  doling  his 
jaws  forcibly,  indents  his  fharp  teeth  fo  far 
into  the  wood  as  to  be  unable  to  draw  them 
out ;  the  Egyptian  fwims  to  {hore  with  his 
rope;  after  which  fevcral  men  draw  on 
ffiore  and  kill  the  monilcr.  This  is  not 
performed  without  dan;;er,    for  fhould   the 

(s)  Strabo,  lib.   17. 
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fwimmer  fail  in  his  attempt^  he  is  indent** 
ly  devoured.  I  have-  never  myfelf  been  a 
witnefs  of  this  dangerous  fport;  but  many 
people  in  Grand  Cairo  have  aflured  me  the 
thing  is  true. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be^  &c« 
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0I£NA^  COfHTOS,  COUS,  AMD  TftB  ROUT« 
TO  C09SBIR,  OK"TH£  RED  SEA,  DZ^ 
SCRIBED* 

CopbtoSf  Coils f  and  Giena,  in  fuccejive  pof^ 
feffion  of  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea.  Labours 
(ftbe  Ptolemies  to  proteS^  and  prefent  Jiate 
ff^  that  trade^  Defcription  if  the  route 
from  Giena  to  Cojfeir^  a  fmall  town  and 
harbour  i  but  mth  a  good  road.  Precau^ 
tions  necejfary  in  <:roJfing  the  defert.  Means 
of  rendering  the  road  fafer^  and  the  advan^ 
tages  which  would  thence  refult^ 

Grand  Cairo. 

JT  R  O  M  Dendera,  Sir,  Giena  is  feen  upon 
an  eminence.  The  ancients,  who  called  it 
CcenoB  (k)y  do  not  fpeak  of  any  remarkable 
building  it  contained,  nor  is  its  prefent  ftate 
more  flourifhing,  although  become  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  caravans  that  go  to  Coflcif* 

\i)  Ptolemy,  lib.  4.  calls  it  CcenoT,  or  the  new  town. 

C  A  canal 
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A  canal  runs  bcfide  it,  which  formerly  was 
navigable,  but,  negledted  by  the  Turks,  is 
always  dry,  except  during  the  time  of  the 
inundation.  Though  Giena  contains  no  re- 
markable ediiices,  its  environs  v^ell  deferve 
the  attention  of  travellers.  They  are  laid 
out  in  gardens,  which  produce  excellent 
oranges,  dates,  lemons,  and  exquifite  me- 
Ipns ;  and  the  cluftering  trees  form  arbours 
and  fliades,  the  convenience  of  which  are 
forcibly  felt  under  this  burning  fky. 

Above  Giena  are  the  ruins  of  Cophtos  (l)^ 
which  city,  having  been  built  on  an  height, 
and  furrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
was  conveniently  fituated  for  the  trade  of  the 
Red  Sea.'  Strabo  (m)  thus  defcribes  it : 
*"*  A  canal,  cut  from  the  Nile,  runs  to 
**  Cophtos,  which  is  inhabited  by  Egyp- 
**  tians  and  Arabs.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
*'  was  the  firft  who  made  a  road  between 
"  this  city  and  Berenice,  acrofs  the  defert 
**  without  water,  where  he  built  public  edi- 
**  fices,  in  which  travellers,  foot  and  horfe, 

(/)  The  Arabs,  having  no  p  in  their  language*,  ufc  the 
b,  inftead,  and  call  it  Cobt.  ' 

[ill)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

^'  might 
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**  might  find  accommodations.  The  danger 
"  of  navigating  the  farther  and  narrow  part 
•*  of  the  Red  Sea  occafioned  him  to  execute 
•'  this  work,  the  confequent  advantages  of 
***  which  demonftrate  its  utility.  The  pro- 
**  dudtions  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Ethiopia, 
**  were  foon  brought  over  the  Arabian  Gulph 
*'  to  Cophtos,  which  city  is  ftill  the  flore- 
•'  houfe  of  the  merchants  of  the  Eaft.  They 
**  ho  longer  unladed  at  Berenice,  where  the 
**  coaft  is  fhallow  and  unfafe,  but  at  the  port 
**  of  the  R^t  fnj,  which  is  not  far  diftant, 
**  and  where  ihipping  is  kept;  formerly 
•'  this  road  was  travelled  by  night,  on  ca- 
!*  mels,  and  travellers  fleered  their  courfe, 
*^  like  mariners,  byobferving  the  ftars^  they 

C  2  «  ^gj.^ 

(«)  Thus  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  4>ccaufe  it 
IS  very  fmall.  The  Arabic  name,  Cofleir,  fmall,  pre- 
ferve$  the  mcanmg  of  its  ancient  title.  This  paflage  wants 
explanation.  Strabo  places  Berenice  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  port  of  the  Rat,  now  Cofleir ;  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
under  the  tropic,  that  is  fifty  leagues  more  to  the  foutb. 
It  muft  therefore  have  been  eleven  or  twelve  days  journey, 
at  leaft,  between  Cophtos  and  Berenice.  Strabo  only  calls 
it  feven.  This  hiftorian,  who  never  performed  the  jour- 
ney, but  contented  himfelf  with  fuch  information  as  he 
could  obtain,  at  a  time  when  the  ancient  road  was  no 
longer  travelled,  muft  certainly  have  been  deceived.  Con- 

.     fidt. 
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^^  were  alfo  obliged  to  provide  themfelves 
^*  with  provifiona  and  water  fufficient  for  fix 
^^  or  ieven  days  journey ;  but  at  prefent  they 
^'  obtain  water  from  deep  wells  and  ciftems 
^^  conftruded  for  that  purpofe«  Mines  ef^ 
f*  emeralds  are  found  in  the  ifthmus  they 
^^  crofs,  and  other  poecious  ftones,  which 
♦*  the  Arabs  fearch  after-" 

The  riches  Cophtos  acquired  from  its  In« 
dian  conmu^rce,  rendered  it  exceedingly  fiou^ 
rifhing ;  the  city  became  celebrated^  and  its 
profperity  continued  till  the  time  cf  Die- 
clefian-  The  inhabitants  having  embraced 
Chriflianity  at  that  period,  being  periecuted 
by  the  Emperor,  revolted ;  he  fent  an  army 
to  quell  them,  and  their  city  was  entirely 
rafed.  In  the  time  of  Abolfeda,  its  fplen^ 
dour  was  gone,  and  nothing  remained  but  a 
imall  place  built  among  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
mer city.  At  prefent,  the  inabkants  have 
wholly  deferted  it,  and  have  retired  to  a  viU 
lage  a  mile  diftant,  which  they  have  named 

fult  the  moft  learned  geographers,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Berenice  was  fituated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea^  and  under  the  paranel  of  Syene.  Father  Sicard^ 
and  various  other  travellers,  have  fuppofed  Cofleir  was  the 
ancient  Berenice.    They  were  miftaken« 

Cobt* 
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Cohu  The  marbles  and  noble  fragments 
fcattered  among  the  fands,  which  cover  the 
fdtc  of  the  ancient  Cophtos,  attcft  the  bar- 
barifra  of  Dioclefian.  The  great  bafort, 
which  was  the  ancient  harbottr,  ftill  fubfifts, 
with  two  bridges  thrown  over  canals  which 
run  by  its  fide. 

Cdus,  formerly  the  city  of  Apollo,  was 
enriched  by  die  dcftrudlion  of  Cophtos, 
whofe  merchants,  tftablifhing  themfelves 
there,  caufed  commerce  long  to  flourifh,  as 
wc  are  informed  by  Ahnlfedi  foj.  "  Cous, 
"  fitoated  on  the  eaftcm  bank  of  the  Nile,  is 
**'  the  largeft  city  in  Egypt,  except  Poftat ; 
"  and  the  ftorehoufe  of  the  merchandize  of 
'*  Aden^  which  is  firft  brought  to  Cofleif, 
"  and  aftefwards  to  Cous,  by  a  three  days 
"  journey  over  the  defert.** 

This  city,  as  well  as  Cophtos,  owed  its 
rife  to  the  commerce  of  India,  and  enjoyed 
great  opulence  while  under  the  Arabian  go-, 
vcmment  i  but  fince  the  Turks  have  feized 

(9)  Abulfeda,  Defcrfpcion  of  Egypt.  In  the  thirteentb 
century,  Aden  was  the  moft  flouriffaing  ci^  cf  Yemen, 
and  traded  both  with  India  and  Egypt^  Golius  and 
cidier  writers  have  faid  the  ruins  of  Thebes  were  at  Cous« 
TU$  was  ail  error* 

C   3  OQ 
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on  Egypt,  and  appointed  a  Pacha,  who,  with 
four-and-twenty  Beys,  prey  on  this  fine  coun- 
try, Cous  has  undergone  the  fame  fate  as  her 
rivals ;  her  trade  is  ruined  by  the  oppreflions 
of  government,  her  glory  ecb'pfed,  and  her 
buildings  reduced  to  a  few  huts  inhabited  by 
a  fmall  number  of  Copts  and  Arabs,  Giena, 
which  has  replaced  thefe  two  cities,  retains 
nothing  of  their  magnificence.  Neither  the 
advantage  of  fituation,  nor  the  fertility  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  can  preponderate 
againft.the  defpotifm  of  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, and  the  hoilile  pillages  of  the  Be- 
douins. 

Having  fpoken  of  thefe  ancient  cities.  Sir, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  defcribe  this  part  of 
Egypt,  which  is  fo  little  known,  yet  fo  in- 
terefting.  Pleafe  to  examine  the  map,  and 
you  will  fee  the  Nile,  a  fugitive  from  the 
latter  cataradl,  bending  its  courfe  towards 
Lybia,  in  the  fame  direction  with  the  moun- 
tains. Soon  repelled  by  infurmountablc  ob- 
ftacles,  it  turns  eaftward,  and  approaches 
the  Red  Sea.  The  interval  which  feparates 
them  being  only  threc-and-thirty  leagues, 
which  was  the  reafon  why  Strabo  called  it 
an  ifthmus.     At  the  tv/o  extremes  of  this 

iilhmus 
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ifthmus  ftand  Giena  and  Coflcir,  between* 
which  is  a  deep  valley,  where  traces  of  thtf 
fea  may  be  found  at  every  ftep,  but  which," 
though  barren  and  deftitute  of  verdure,  is 
very  paflable.  In  thi«  valley,  water,  and  a 
fpecies  of  the  Acacia,  named  Naboul,  which 
produces  gum  arabic,  are  found.  The  Arabs 
chew  this  flirub,  no  doubt,  to  quench  their 
thirft.  The  mines  of  emeralds  and  precious 
metals,  which  the  ancient  writers  men- 
tion (p)y  and  which  formerly  were  one  prin- 
cipal fource  of  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  ftill  fub- 
fift  among  the  mountains,  befide  the  road ; 
but  the  ignorance  of  the  modern  Egyptians, 
and  the  fear  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the 
oppreffions  of  the  Beys,  prevent  thefe  mines 
from  being  worked. 

The  port  of  Cofleir  is  fmall,  and  can  only 
be  entered  by  large  boats ;  the  fhipping  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  road,  where  they 
find  good  anchorage,  which  occafioned  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  keep  their  navy 
there.  The  town,  or  rather  the  village^ 
only  contains  at  prefent  about  two  hundred 
mud- walled  cottages,  and  is  commanded  ty 

(f)  Pliny,  Strabo,  Diodcwus  Siculus. 

C  4  a  cailie^ 
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a  caiUe^  flankod  with  four  towers^  the  fire 
of  which  would  be  fufficient  to  defend  itfelf 
and  die  (hipping  of  the  port ;  but  it  is  fuf-- 
&red  to  fall  in  ruins,  and  its  whole  garrifon 
is  a  porter^  whofe  ^nployment  it  is  to  open 
and  (hut  an  old  iron  gate.  The  inhabitants^ 
are  a  mature  of  Turks  and  Arabsj,  governed 
by  a  Cachcf,  whp  is  dependant  on  the  go- 
vernor of  Giena.  The  enormous  duties  of 
ten  per  cent*  which  are  paid  in  kind,  by 
all  merchandize  landed  at  Cofleir,  is  no  en* 
couragcnicnt  to  trade.  Yet  the  tyranny  of 
the  Beys,  the  oppreffions  of  the  governor,  and 
the  dread  of  the  Bedouins,  are  (hackles  (txnch 
more  terrible*  Notwithilanding  which,  th^ 
fituation  of  this  port  is  fo  favourable  for  th& 
interchange  and  vent  of  the  productions  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India,  that,  though  this 
commerce  is  much  dimini(hed,  it  (Hll  fub^ 
fifts«  Any  powerful  maritime  nation  niigh( 
remofp  thefe  obAacles  at  a  ihiall  c^pence* 
and  afcertain  prodigious  profits  from  thi$ 
important  trade  j  but  thefe  muft  dc^pend  oi^ 
the  means  employ^,. 

M.  Chevaher,  Commandant  Genial  of 
^e  French  eftabliihments  in  Bengal,  has 
lately  arrived  at  Grand  CairOi  by  tb»  way 

of 
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of  Coflcir  5  and  I  imagine^  Sir,  yon  will 
not  be  difpleafcd  to  learn  by  what  means  a 
Frenchman  could  protedl  himfelf  from  Turks 
sind  Arabs,  equally  deiirous  to  (hare  hir 
£poils.  He  has  fhewn  me  hh  journal,  which 
will  teach  us  the  proper  mode  of  traveViing 
theie  defefts.  His  veflel  hating  been  ftrack  , 
by  lightning  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar^ 
and  afterwards  difmafted  oiT  Gedda,  he  was 
obliged  to  land  at  this  port,  and  this  ac- 
cident cattfed  him  to  lofe  the  proper  feafon 
of  gaining  Suez  j  he  muft  either  wait  for  the 
next  monfoon,  or  venture,  with  fmall  vcf- 
iels,  on  a  tempeduons  fea ;  and  this,  dan^ 
gerous  as  it  was,  his  zeal  to  ferve  his  coun« 
try  made  him  determine  to  undertake.  Af- 
ter combating  three  months  againil  contrary 
winds,  and  being  repeatedly  in  danger  oC 
perifhing,  he  reached  Coffcir,  which  placo^ 
he  left  in  a  few  days,  in  company  with  fix 
Europeans,  mounted  on  camels.  They  tra-^ 
ycrfed  the  long  valley  which  croffqs  jthe  ifth^ 
©us,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level,  covered 
with  fend,  and  petrified  fhclls.  This  valley 
is  by  turns  narrow  and  fpacious ;  here  bor-. 
dcred  by  mountains,  frcOTi  the  fides  of  which 
tht  winter  torrents  tear  rocky  fragments  of 

granite 
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hufig^and  kfHtud6;  bitt^  having  Bathed  ift 
jthe  waters  of  the  Nile,  fed  on  the  delicious 
fruits  which  grow  on  its  banks,  and  re* 
cruited  cxhaufted  nature  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  teeming  fields  it  fertilizes,  thejr 
felt  a  change,  a  renovation,  a  happinefs,  the 
inexpreflible  delight  of  which  the  traveller, 
only,  who  has  cfofled  thfcfe  dcferts,  caa 
imagine. 

A  difafter,  which  has  lately  happened,  tef- 
tifies  the  prudence  of  M,  Chevalier's  con- 
dudl.  About  the  fame  time  that  he  depart- 
ed from  Cofleir,  a  rich  cafavan,  the  lading 
of  which  appertained  to  the  Englifh,  was 
attacked  between  Suez  and  Grand  Cairo, 
Several  Europeans  were  prefent;  but,  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  carrying  their  arms,  they  had 
tied  them  on  the  backs  of  the  camels ;  be- 
iides  which,  they  marched  at  a  diftanco 
from  each  other,  and  without  precaution, 
depending  upon  the  afTurances  of  the  Bcysj^ 
which  occafioned  their  ruin.  The  Bedouins 
fell  qncxpedtqdly  upon  them,  Without  giving 
them  time  to  put  themfelves  on  tht  dcfenfive,^ 
feii^  their  wealth,  and  killed  many  of  (htm^ 
M.  de  St.  Germain  had  the  misfortune  ta 
lofe  a  beloved  brother,  and  two-thirds  of  hia 

fortune^ 
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foitiw^  in  ms  fatjal  fcocontre.  After  wan^ 
^ring  4iffe  d^ys  and  nights  in  th%t  buina 
wi}demei«,  naked,  without  food,  without 
IFEter,  and  almoft  without  hope,  he  arriyedt 
half  d^d,  at  the  hut  of  an  Arab,  who 
wafhed  hiip  with  freih  water,  fed  him  with 
mi}k,  cloathed,  and  conducted  him  to  Grand 
pairo..  I  had  this  relation  from  his  own 
mouth :  he  is  now  on  his  return  to  France^ 
where,  probably,  his  misfortunes  will  inte- 
reft  a^d  incite  the  compaiHon  of  govera<» 
ment. 

Thf  inconveniences  of  the  road  from  Cof- . 
feir  are  not  fo  great  during  winter ;  the  heats 
being  much  lefs.  The  fear  of  robbers  is 
then  the  greateft  obftacle ;  but,  if  travellers 
go  in  a  body,  they  may  fecure  tfaemfelves 
from  their  attacks.  Even  during  fummer,  if 
proper  care  be  taken  to  have  a  fupply  of  pro-: 
viiions  and  water,  in  jars,  or  fkins,  not  rub* 
bed  with  rancjid  oil,  people  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  thefe  climates  perform  this  jour« 
pey  with  tolerable  eafe.  Did  the  fbur-and« 
twenty  tyrants,  who  devour  the  riches  of 
Egypt,  think  but  a  moment  on  the  happi-- 
pefs  of  the  inhabitants,  they  would  cauic 
three  public  edifices  to  be  built,  where  th» 

caravans 
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caravans  might  find  reft  and  rcfrcflimentj 
but  their  whole  ambition  is  the  unbounded 
gratification  of  their  paflions,  a  reign  of  ^ 
few  days,  and  the  mutual  deftruftion  of 
each  other:  In  the  fhort  fpace  of  three 
years,  I  have  beheld  eleven  j>afs  from  the 
cxcefs  of  voluptuoufnefs  to  the  grave  -,  {)e- 
ri/hing  by  the  fwor4  of  their  rivals,  whom 
a  fimilar  fate  attends*  A  ftill  greater  num- 
ber have  efcaped  by  flight.  What  then 
have  agriculture  and  commerce  to  expedi 
under  fuch  a  government  ?  Were  Egypt 
fubjedted  by  an  enlightened  people,  the;  route 
to  Cofleir  would  be  fafe  and  commodious. 
I  even  fuppofe  it  poflible  to  turn  an  arm  of 
the  Nile  into  this  deep  valley,  over  which 
the  fea  formerly  flowed.  Such  a  canal  ap- 
pears not  more  difficult  than  that  which 
Amrou  cut  between  Foftat  and  Colfoum^ 
and  would  be  much  more  advantageous,  fincc 
it  would  abridge  the  voyage  of  the  Indian 
ihipping  a  hundred  leagues,  and  through  a 
perilous  ocean;  acrofs  the  farther  and  nar- 
row part  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  cloths  of 
Bengal,  the  perfumes  of  Yemen,  and  the 
gold  duft  of  Abyflinia,  would  foon  be  feen 
at  CofTeir;  and  the  corn,  linen,  and  various 

productions 
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produdlions  of  Egypt,  given  in  return.  A 
nation  friendly  to  the  arts,  would  foon  ren- 
der this  fine  country  once  more  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  point 
which  fhould  unite  Europe  to  Afia.  While 
one  part  of  the  fhipping  were  navigating  the 
Arabian  Gulph,  and  failing  to  India,  another 
would  fwarm  upon  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
Alexandria  jQiould  again  revive  from  its  aihes. 
An  obfervatory,  built  where  the  fky  is  al- 
ways ferene,  would  likewife  add  to  the  prow 
grefs  of  aftronomy ;  and  this  happy  country 
ihould  a  fecond  time  become  the  abode  of  the 
fcienccs,  and  the  moft  delicious  the  earth 
contains.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  not  chimerical 
projects.  The  fituation  of  Egypt  is  the 
moil  advantageous  man  can  imagine :  it  com- 
municates with  the  eaftern  and  the  weftern 
ocean.  Nature  has  been  profufely  kind; 
nor  is  any  thing  wanting,  but  a  people  wor- 
thy to  inhabit  it,  in  order  to  ra-ife  it  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  power  and  glory. 
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THE  ROUTE  FROM  COUS  TO  TH£BE8« 
THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  THE  LATTER 
DESCRIBED. 

^  defiription  of  Thebes  from  Dkdarus  Sicului 
and  Strabo.  State  of  that  city  under  tbt 
Perjians^  Roman  and  Tiirkijh  Emperors^ 
The  porticos^  Spbinx^avenues^  edifices^ 
and  ruins  of  the  great  temple^  near  Car^ 
nac^  in  the  eafiern  part  of  Theies^  which 
building  and  ruins  are  half  a  league  in  cirm 
cumference.  The  plain  of  Carnac^  leading 
to  Luxor ^  which  former^  was  covered  with 
hgufesy  cultivated  at  prefent.  The  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Luxor ^  and  the  magnificent 
ohelijks^  which  are  the  mofi  beautiful  in 
Egypt ^  or  the  whole  worlds  defcribed. 

Grand  Cairo* 

VJ  O  I  N  G  from  Cous  towards  Aflbuart, 
wc  leave  the  town  of  Nequada  on  the  right. 
The  Mahometans  have  feveral  mofques,  and 
a  Coptic  biihop  refides  there.  The  ifland 
of  Matara  is  very  near  it,  and  two  leagues 
further  wc  difcover  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the 
4  magnificence 
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magnificence  of  which  poets  and  hiftorians 
have  alike  been  eager  to  defcribe.  Citations 
from  the  ancients,  who  faw  this  city,  will 
give  you.  Sir,  an  idea  of  what  it  formerly 
was;  and  an  exadt  account  of  the  monu- 
ments, ftill  in  being,  will  enable  you  to  judge 
what  degree  of  credit  thofe  recitals  deferve. 
The  dotted  line  in  the  map,  pafling  by  Car- 
nac,  Luxor,  Medinet-Abou,  and  Gournou, 
will  indicate  what  the  extent  was  oSf  tliis 
once  famous  city. 

"  The  great  Diofpolis,"  fays  Diodorus 
Siculus  (q)^  "  which  the  Greeks  have  nam- 
"  ed  Thebes,  was  fix  leagues  in  circumfe- 
"  rence.  Bufiris,  who  founded  it,  adorned 
"  it  with  magnificent  edifices  and  prefents. 
"  The  fame  of  its  power  and  wealth,  cele- 
"  brated  by  Homer,  has  filled  the  world. 
"  Its  gates,  and  the  numerous  veftibulcs  of 
**  its  temples,  occafioned  this  poet  to  give 
^'  it  the  name  of  Hecatompylis.  Never  was 
"  there  city  that  received  fo  many  ofierings, 
"  in  filver,  gold,  ivory,  coloflal  ftatucs 
"  and  obelifks,  each  cut  from  a  fingle  ftone. 
"  Four  principal  temples  are  efpecially  ad- 

(^)  Lib.  I.      . 
Vol.  IL  D  "mired 
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**  mired  there,  the  moft  ancient  of  wlilcll 
**  was  furprifingly  grand  and  fumptuous.  It 
"  was  thirteen  ftadia  in  circumference  (r)^ 
^*  and  furrounded  by  walls,  twenty- four  feet  in 
" '  thicknefs,  and  forty-five  cubits  high.  The 
*'  riches  and  workmanfhip  of  its  ornaments 
**  were  corfefpondent  to  the  majefty  of  the 
**  building,  which  many  kings  contributed 
*'  to  embellifh.  The  temple  ftill  is  ftand- 
*'  ing,  but  it  was  ftripped  of  its  filver,  gold, 
"  ivory,  and  precious  ftones,  when^  Cam- 
"  byfes  fet  fire  to  all  the  temples  of  E- 
«  gypt." 

I  have  only  quoted  the  principal  fadts 
which  that  hiftorian  writes  concerning  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  Thebes,  they  being  fuf- 
ficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty^ 
what  I  fhall  cite  from  Strabo  will  give  a 
pidure  of  its  decline,  fuch  as  it  was  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago. 

**  Thebes,  or  Diofpolis,  prefents  only  re-* 
**  mains  of  its  former  grandeur,  difperf- 
**  ed  over  a  Ipace  eighty  ftadia  in  length. 

{r)  Diodorus  Siculus  includes  the  fphinx-avenues^ 
and  the  porticos,  edifices,  and  courts  which  are  built 
round  the  temple,  properly  fo  called  ^  and  we  fhall  find  he 
was  very  near  the  truth. 

"  Here 
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'  Here  are  found  a  great  number  of  tem- 

*  pies,  in  part  deftroyed  by  Cambyfes :  its 
'  inhabitants  have  retired  to  fmall  towns^ 
^  eaft  of  the  Nile,  where  the  prefent  city  is 

*  built;  and  to  the  weftern  fliore,  near 
^  Memnonium  ^^y,  at  which  place  we  ad- 

*  mire  two'coloffal  ftone  figures,  ftanding 

*  on  each  fide ;  the  one  entire,  the  other  in 
'  part  thrown  down,  it  has  been  faid,  by  an 

*  earthquake  (t).  There  is  a  popular  opi- 
^  nion  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  fta- 

*  tue,  towards  the  bafe,  utters  a  found 
once  a  day.  Curiofity  leading  me  to  ex- 
amine the  fadt,  I  went  thither  with  iElius 
Gallus,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
numerous  friends,  and  an  efcort  of  foldiers. 
I  heard  a  found,  about  fix  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  dare  not  afErm  whethef  it 
proceeded  from  the  bafe,  from  the  coloflus> 
or  had  been  produced  by  fome  perfon  pre- 
fent ;  for  one  is  rather  inclined  to  fuppofe 
a  thoufand  different  caufes,  than  that  it 


(j)  Strabo  calls  the  temple,  near  which  was  the  ftatuc 
of  Memnon/  Memnonium. 

(/)  Strabo  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  attributes  the 
fall  of  this  coloflus  to  an  earthquake  ;  the  reft  all  fay  it 
was  thrown  down  by  order  of  Cambj'ics, 

D  2  "  fliould 
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**  fhould  be  the  effeft  of  a  certain  aflemblagc 
"  of  ftones.  Beyond  Memnonium  are  the 
*'  tombs  of  the  Kings,  hewn  out  of  the 
*'  rock.  There  are  about  forty,  made  after 
**  a  marvellous  manner,  and  worthy  the  at- 
*'  tention  of  travellers :  near  them  are  obe- 
**  lifks,  bearing  various  infcriptions,  de- 
**  fcriptive  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  exten- 
**  five  empire,  of  thofe  fovereigns,  who  reign- 
**  cd  over  Scythia,  Baftriana,  India,  and  what 
*'  is  now  called  Ionia.  They  alfo  recount  the 
**  various  tributes  thofe  kings  had  exadted, 
*'  and  the  number  of  their  troops,  which 
**  amounted  to  a  million  of  men/* 

Before  I  tell  you.  Sir,  how  many  of  the 
monuments,  defcribed  by  thefe  hiftorians, 
ftill  exift,  it  is  neceffary  to  inform  you  of 
the  dillribution  of  the  ornaments,  veftibules, 
courts,  and  edifices  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, left  we  fhould  lofe  ourfelves  amidfl: 
their  ruins. 

**  In  front  of  each  of  the  temples  of  Egypt 
**  is  a  paved  avenue,  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
**  three  or  four  hundred  in  length.  Two  rows 
"  of  fphinxes,  twenty  cubits  or  more  diftant 
.  **  from  each  other,  adorned  the  fides  of  thefe 
^'  avenues,  at  the  end  of  which  porticos  were 

*«  built. 
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*'  built,  but  not  in  any  fixed  number.  Thefc 
"  porticos  lead  to  a  magnificent  open  fpace, 
"  which  fronts  the  temple.  Beyond  is  the 
"  fanftuary,  which  is  fmaller,  and  in  which 
"  no  human  figures  are  ever  fculptured,  and 
"  very  feldom  thofe  of  animals.  Walls, 
"  of  an  equal  height  with  the  temple,  form 
"  the  fides  of  this  open  fpace.  Thefe  walls 
"  run  in  diverging  lines,  and  are  wideft  at 
"  the  end  fartheft  from  the  temple  by  fifty 
"  or  fixty  cubits.  They  abound  in  fculptured 
"  figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
"  Greek  and  Etrufcan  works.  There  is  ufual- 
"  ly  a  fpacious  edifice,  fupported  by  a  pro- 
"  digious  number  of  columns,  befide  thcfc 
**  temples /^r^y."  Having  nothing  to  con- 
fult  but  monuments  mutilated,  by  men  or 
by  time,  I  hctpe  the  above  dcfcription  will 
fupply  the  imperfedlion  .  of  mine.  Thus 
guided,  let  us  advance  to  the  fouth  of  Car- 
nak,  where  we  find  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
four  principal  temples  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
nis  Siculus.  Here  are  eight  entrances,  three  of 
which  have  each  a  Sphinx,  of  enormous  fize, 
ftanding  in  front ;  with  two  coloflal  ftatues, 
on  each  fide  the  fphinx,  which  are  each  cut 

{u)  Strabo,  lib.   17. 

1^  3  fr<^ni 
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from  a  finglc  block  of  marble,  in  the  antique 
tafte.  Croffing  thefe  majeftic  avenues,  we 
come  to  four  porticos,  each  thirty  feet  wide, 
fifty-two  in  height,  and  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty in  length.  The  entrance  to  thefe  is  thro* 
pyramidal  gates,  and  the  cieling  is  formed 
of  ftones  of  an  aftonifliing  fize,  fupported  by 
the  two  walls. 

The  firft  of  thefe  porticos  is  entirely  of 
red  granite,  perfedly  polifhed.  Without  are 
four  rows  of  hieroglyphics,  within  only 
three.  On  each  of  the  latter,  I  remarked 
two  human  figures,  larger  than '  life,  and 
fculptured  with  great  art,  Coloffal  figures, 
rifing  fifteen  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
door,  decorate  its  fides ;  without  are  two 
flatues,  thirty-three  feet  high,  the  one  of  red 
granite,  the  other  fpotted  with  black  and 
grey ;  and  within  is  another,  of  a  fingle 
block  of  marble,  wanting  the  head,  each 
bearing  a  kind  of  crofs  in  its  hand,  that  is 
to  fay,  a  phallus j  which,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, was.  the  fymbol  of  fertility. 

The  fecond  portico  is  half  deftroyed  ;  the 
gate  has  only  two  rows  of  hieroglyphics,  of 
gigantic  fizc,  one  towards  the  fouth,  the 
other  tov/ards  the  north.     Each  front  of  tha. 

third 
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third  portico  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
of  coloffal  figures,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gate  are  the  remains  of  a  ftatue  of  white 
marble,  the  trunk  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  in 
circuniference^  and  wearing  a  helmet,  round 
which  a  ferpent  is  twined.  The  fourth  por- 
tico is  little  more  than  walls,  almoft  entirely 
deftroyed,  and  heaps  of  rubbiih,  among  which 
are  parts  of  a  coloffus,  of  red  granite,  the 
body  of  which  is  thirty  feet  round. 

Beyond  thefe  porticos  the  high  walls,  which 
form  the  firft  court  of  the  temple,  began. 
The  people  entered  at  twelve  gates ;  fcveral 
are  deftroyed,  and  others  very  ruinous.  That 
which  has  fufFered  leaft  from  time,  and  the 
outrages  of  barbarians,  faces  the  weft.  Be- 
fore it  is  a  long  fphinx  avenue,  The  dimen- 
fions  of  this  gate  are  forty  feet  in  width, 
iixty  high,  and  forty-eight  thick,  at  the 
foundation.  In  the  front  are  two  rows  of 
fmall  windows,  and  the  remains  of  fteps  in 
its  fides,  leading  to  its  fummit.  This  gate, 
fo  mafly  as  to  appear  indeftrudtible,  is  in  the 
ruftic  ftile,  without  hieroglyphics,  aqd  mag- 
nificent in  fimplicity.  Through  this  we  en- 
ter the  great  court,  on  two  of  the  fides  of 
wiuch  are  terraces,  eighty  feet  in  width,  and 
D  4  raifed 
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raifed  fix  feet  above  the  ground.    Along  thcfe 
run  two  beautiful  colonnades.      Beyond  is 
the  fecond  court,  which  leads  to  the  temple, 
and,  by  its  extent,  equals  the  majefty  of  the 
building.      It  is  likewife  embelliihed  by  a 
double  colonnade ;  each  column  is  above  fifty 
feet  high,  and  eighteen  in  circumference  at 
the  bafe.     Their  capitals  are  in  the  form  of 
.  a  vafe,    over  which  a  fquare  ftone  is  laid, 
which  probably  ferved  as  a  pedeftal  for  fta- 
tues.     Two  prodigious  colofiTal  figures,  mu- 
tilated by  violence,  terminate  thefe  colonnades. 
Standing  at  this   place,    the  aftonifhed  eye 
furveys  the  temple,  the  height  of  which  is' 
moft  furprifing,    in  all  its  immenfity.     Its 
walls  of  marble  appear  cverlafting.     Its  roof, 
which  rifes  in  the  center,    is  fuftained   by 
eighteen  rows  of  columns.     Thofe  ftanding 
under  the  moft  lofty  part  are  thirty  feet  in 
circumference,    and   eighty  in  height:    the 
others  are  one  third  lefs.     The  world  does 
not   contain  a  building    the    charadier   and 
grandeur    of  which  more    forcibly    imprefs 
awe  and  majefty :  it  feems  adequate  to  the 
high  idea  the  Egyptians  had  formed  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  nor  can  it  be  entered,  or 
beheld,  but  >vith  revereiict.     Its  fides,  both 

within 
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within  and  without,  are  loaded  with  hiero- 
glyphics, and  extraordinary  figures.     On  the 
northern  wall  are  rcprefentations  of  battles, 
with   horfes  and  chariots,  one  of  which  is 
drawn  by  flags.     On  the  fouthern  are  two 
barks,  with  canopies,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  fun  appears;   the  mariners  guide  them 
with  poles ;  two  men,  feated  at  the  ftern,  feem 
to  dired:  their  proceedings,  and  receive  their 
homage.     Thefe  are  allegoric  defigns.      In 
the  poetic  language  of  the  Greeks,  the  fun 
was   painted   in   a  car,    drawn   by   horfes, 
guided  by  Apollo.     The  Egyptians  reprefcnt 
it  on  board  a  fhip,  conduced  by  Ofiris,  and 
feven  mariners,  who  reprefent  the  planets,  fx) 
The  entrance,  which  fronted  the  temple 
of  Luxor,    is  greatly  decayed;    but,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  obelifks  that  remain,  it 
muft  have  been  moft  fumptuous.    There  are 
two  of  fixty  feet  high,  and  twenty-one  in 
circumference  at  the  bafe;  and,  a  little  farther, 
two  others,  of  fcvcnty-two  feet  in  height,  and 
tjiirty  in  circumference.  Each  of  thefe  fuperb 
monuments  is  formed  from  a  fingle  block  of 
red  granite,  and  does  honor  to  the  genius  and 

'x)  Macrobius  Somn.  Scipionis*    Mart.  Capella,  lib.  2. 

fciencc 
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fciencc  of  the  anticnt  Egyptians.  There  are 
hieroglyphics,  in  various  divifions,  engraved 
on  thefe  obeliiks,  three  of  which  remaui 
Handing,  and  the  other  is  thrown  down. 

Proceeding  eaft  ward  from  the  great  temple, 
after  croffing  heaps  of  rubbiih,  we  come  to 
2  building,  called,  by  Strabo,  the  Sanftuary,, 
which  is  CnalL  The  gate  is  ornamented, 
with  columns,  three  of  which  are  grouped, 
and  united  under  one  fole  capital.  Within 
are  various  apartments  of  granite.  Here  thq 
virgin  confecrated  to  Jupiter  was  kept,  anc{ 
who  oiiercd  herfelf  in  facrificq  after  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  fyj 

I  have  only  defcribed  thofe  parts  of  tho 
temple.  Sir,  which  are  in  bcft  prcfervation^ 
Within  its  vaft  limits  are  fevcral  edifices, 
almoft  deftroyed,  which,  no  doubt,  apper- 
tained to  the  priefts  and  facred  animals.  Near 
the  ruins  is  a  large  expanfe  of  water ;  and  we 
meet,  at  every  ftep,  with  remains  of  columns, 

(y)  J^^*  quem  praecipue  colunt  (Thebani)  virgo 
^pirifdani  genere  ckriflima  et  fpecic  pulchcrrima  facratur  ; 
i^uales  Graeci  Pallacas  vocant.  Ea  pcllicis  more  cuti^ 
qulbus  vult  coit  ufquc  ad  naturalem  corporis  purgationcm. 
Poft  purgationem,  vero,  viro  datur ;  fed  priufquam  nubat, 
I>3ft  pcUicatus  tcmpuSj  in  luortuae  mqreai  lugetur.  Strabo, 
Eb.  17. 

fphinxes,, 
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fphinxes,  ftatues,  coloffal  figures,  and  ru- 
ins, fo  magnificent  that  the  imagination  is 
kept  in  continual  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment. Were  the  ground,  occupied  by  the 
various  entrances,  porticos,  and  courts,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  temple,  meafiired,  wc 
ihould  find  the  whole  was,  at  Icaft,  half  a 
league  in  circumference  3  and  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  was  not  deceived,  when  he  allowed 
it  that  extent* 

The  plain,  lying  between  Carnac  and 
Luxor,  is  not  Icfs  than  a  league  in  length, 
and  was  once  covered  with  the  houlcs  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  lived  in  that  eaftern  part  of 
Thebes.  Though,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (x)^  they  were  five  ilories  high,  and 
folidly  built,  they  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
fift  the  ravages  of  time  and  conquerors,  but 
are  totally  deftroyed  (a).  The  ground  is  at 
prefcnt  much  raifed,  by  the  annual  tloodings 

fz)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 

{a)  Pocock,  deceived  by  this  total  deilruftion,  ima- 
gined Thebes  formerly  contained  no  great  buildings,  ex- 
cept the  temples^  and  that  the  inhabitants  there  lived  iji 
huts,  or  tents,  &c.  l\he  teitimony  of  Diodorus  Siculu* 
fcfutes  this  afilrtion, 

of 
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of  the  river,  which  has  covered  it  with  fevc- 
ral  feet  of  mud,  and  the  ruins  are  below  the 
furface.  Corn,  flax,  and  vegetables,  grow 
in  the  very  places  where,  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  public  fquares,  palaces,  and  nu- 
merous edifices,  were  the  admiration  of  the 
enlightened  people  who  inhabited  them.  At 
the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  the  village  of 
Luxor,  near  which  are  the  avenues  and  re- 
mains of  another  temple,  ftill  more  ruinous  than 
the  firft.  Its  extent  is  fpacious,  and  fo  are  its 
courts,  which  are  entered  under  porticos  fup- 
ported  by  columns  forty  feet  high,  without 
cftiniating  the  bafe,  buried  under  the  fand. 
Pyramidal  majeftic  gates,  abounding  in  hiero- 
glyphics; the  remains  of  walls  built  with 
flags  of  granite,  and  which  the  barbarity  of 
men  only  could  overturn  ;  rows  of  coloffal 
marble  figures,  forty  feet  high,  one  third 
buried  in  the  ground ;  all  declare  what  the 
magnificence  of  the  principal  edifice,  the 
fcite  of  which  is  known  by  a  hill  of  ruins, 
muft  have  been.  But  nothing  can  give  a 
more  fublime  idea  of  its  grandeur  than  the 
two  obelilks,  by  which  it  was  embellifhed, 
and  which  feem  to  have  been  placed  there 

by 
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by  giants,  or  the  Genii  of  fable.  They  arc 
each  a  folid  block  of  granite,  feventy-two  feet 
high,  above  the  furface,  and  thirty-two  in 
circumference ;  but,  being  funk  deep  in  the 
fand  and  mud,  they  may  well  be  fuppofcd 
ninety  feet  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit.' 
The  one  is  fplit,  towards  the  middle;  the 
other  perfectly  preferved.  The  hieroglyphics 
they  contain,  divided  into  columns,  and  cut 
in  bas-relief  projedling  an  inch  and  a  half^ 
do  honour  to  the  fculptor ;  the  hardnels  of  the 
ftone  has  preferved  them  from  being  injured 
by  the  air.  Nothing  can  be  more  majeftic 
than  thefe  obelifks.  Egypt  is  the  fole  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  men  have  performed 
works  like  thefe;  yet  there  is  not  a  city  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  where  they  would  not 
become  its  grandeft  ornament. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  moft  remarkable  mo- 
numents found  at  prefent,  on  the  eaftern  fide 
of  Thebes.  Their  very  afpeft  would  awaken 
the  genius  of  a  polifhed  nation,  but  the  Turks 
and  Copts,  crufhed  to  duft  beneath  an  iron 
fceptre,  behold  them  without  aflonifhm^nt, 
and  build. huts,  which  fcarcely  can  Icreen 
them  from  the  fun,  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  barbarians,  if  they  want  a  mill-ftonc^ 
do  not  blufh  to  overturn  a  column,  the  fup- 
port  of  a  temple  or  portico,  and  faw  it  in 
pieces.  Thus  abje£t  does  defpotifm  render 
ment 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 
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LETTER     IV. 

TttE    WESTERN    PART    OF    THEBES    DE- 
SCRIBED. 

A  Vijit  to  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes^  dug 
in  the  mountain^  through  Jiibterrancan  paf 
fages^  Sarcophagi,  galleries,  and  hierogly-- 
phics  defcribed.  Obfervations  on  the  grand 
temple^  the  rof  of  irhich  icas  fiipported  by 
fquare  pillars,  bearing  Jiatucs.  Parts  of  a 
prodigious  colcjjal  figure  found  among  thfe 
ruins.  The  ruins  of  Mejnnonium,  denoted 
by  heaps  of  marble,  and  rows  of  fiatuesp 
either  mutilated  or  fink  a  third  of  their 
height  in  the  earth,  and  particulai'ly  ly  the 
celebrated  cohffal  figure  of  Meinnon,  famous 
among  the  anticnts  for  the  founds  it  arti-- 
culated  atfun^rifing^ 

To  M.   L.   M. 

Grand  Cairo* 

1  H  E  villages  of  Gournou  and  Medinet- 
Abou,  built  where  the  wcftern  part  of  The- 
bes once  flood,  are  fur  rounded  by  grand  ruins- 
One  league  weft  ward  of  the  -firft  are  th« 
4  grottos 
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grottos  named  Biban  Elmelouk^  tlie  gates  of 
the  Kings ;  where  are  feen  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  the  Thebais.  The  road 
to  them  is  ftrewed  with  marbles  and  frag- 
ments, and  we  arrive  at  them  by  a  winding 
narrow  pafs,  the  fides  of  which,  in  various 
places,  have  been  hollowed  out.  Large  ex- 
cavations have  been  made  in  the  rock,  which 
were  antecedent  to  the  building  of  houfes 
and  palaces.  The  valley  widens  at  the  far- 
ther end,  about  two  hundred  fathoms,  and 
here,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  are  the 
paflages  which  lead  to  the  tombs.  Strabo 
counts  forty  of  them  fbj,  Diodorus  Siculus 
forty-feven /^r^ ;  but  he  adds  that,  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  feventeen  only  remained, 
fome  of  which  were  very  much  damaged. 
At  prefent  moft  of  them  are  clofed  up,  and 
nine  of  them  only  can  be  entered.  The  fub- 
tcrranean  galleries  leading  to  them,  are  in 
general  ten  feet  high,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
The  walls  and  roofs,  cut  in  a  wlilte  rock, 
prefervc  the  brilliant  polifli  of  ftucco.  At 
the  far  end  of  four  principal  alleys,  long- 
er and  higher  than  the  reft,  is  the  door  of  a 
large  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  marble 

(h)  Strabo,  lib-  I7>  [c)  Diod.  SicuIus. 

tomb 
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tomb  is  feen,  on  the  top  of  ivhich  a  figure 
is  fculpturcd,  in  baffo-relievo>  and  another 
holding  a  fceptre  in  one  hand,  on  the  wall  j 
a  third,  alfo,  on  the  cieling,  bearing  a  fcep- 
tre, with  wings  defccnding  as  low  as  his 
heels. 

The  fecond  grotto  is  fpacious,  and  much 
embcUiflied,  containing,  on  the  cieling,  nu* 
mcrous  golden  ftars ;  birds  painted  in  co- 
lours which  feem  to  have  loft  nothing  of 
their  freflinefs  and  brilliancy ;  and  hierogly- 
phics divided  in  columns,  and  engraved  in 
the  walls.  Two  men  are  feated  befide  the 
gate,  the  paffage  to  which  is  a  long  gentle 
declivity.  A  blpck  of  red  granite,  fixteen 
feet  high,  ten  long,  and  fix  wide,  forms  the 
farcophagus  of  the  king,  who  is  fculptured 
in  baflb-relievo  on  the  top  of  the  tomb,  and 
furrounded  by  a  hieroglyphical  infcription* 
Niches  cut  out  of  the  rock,  probably,  f^rved 
as  repofitories  for  the  mummies  of  the  roy- 
al family.  The  tombs,  creded  in  other 
apartments,  have  been  carried  away  by  force, 
as  their  fragments  atteft.  There  is  one  ex- 
ceedingly fine  grotto,  which  contains  only  a 
marble  lid,  ten  feet  long  and  fix  wide ;  and 
ia  the  farther  part  of  the  raoft  diftant  ca- 

Vol.  II.  E  vera 
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vern  is  a  human  figure,  in  ba:flb-relieva,  with 
the  arms  croffing  the  breaft,  and  two  others, 
kneeling,  one  on  each  fide, 

Thele  galleries  and  fubterfancan  apart- 
ments which  go  very  far  under  the  mountains, 
and  a  very  fmall  part,  only,  of  which  I  have 
defcr^bed,  are  embcllifhed  by  marble  figures 
of  men/  bird&,  and  various  animals  >  ibme 
fculptured  in  baflb- relievo,  others  cut  boUow, 
and  fome  painted  in  colours  which  are  not 
to  be  effaced^  Thefe  unintelligible  charac- 
ters, which  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  times, 
tonceal,  beneath  tileir  impenetrable  veil,  moft 
interefting  difeoveries,  and  the  m^ft  remark- 
able fadls  relative  lo  die  monarchs  of  the 
Thebaisy  whofe  power  extended  as  far  as 
India.  Torches  are  ncceffary  in  examining 
thefe  labyrinthdy  into  which  the  light  of  day 
cannot  penetrate.  Suchy  Sir,  are  the  caverns 
where  the  bodies  of  kingi  repofe,  furrounded 
by  fiknce  and  ihades.  A  kind  of  religious 
terror  is  felt  while  wandering  through  them  % 
as  if  the  prefence  of  th€  living  difturbed  the 
dead,  in  the  afylums  where  they  have  retired, 
to  reft,  in  peaceful  Ileep. 

Returning  from  thefe  dark  abodes,    and 
proceeding  fouth-eaft,  the  traveller  foon.  meets. 

witk 
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mdi  the  remains  of  a.  tiemplc»  on  tl^Jquare 
fillars. o£  which  areftatues,  that  all  havt  had 
their  heads  Broken  off,  holding  a  fceptre  in  one 
haod,  and  a  whip  in  the;  other.  Thiaedifico.* 
h. little-  more  chair  a  mountain  of  ruins.  On- 
die  fbuth  iide  is  a  pyramidal  gate,  which  was 
the.  dittance  to  a  portico.  The  extent  of 
die  courts  round  the  terapk  is,  denoted  hf 
fragments  of  columns^  and  ftones  of  aa  in^- 
credible  grandeur.  In  one  of  thefe  courts 
ore  parts  of  two  (batue^,  of  black  marble^ 
which  were  thirty  feet  high :  in  the  other, 
one  ftands  in  ftupid  amazement,  at  beholdiz^ 
a  coloflal  figure,  extended  on  the  groiuhd, 
and!  broken  near  the  middle.  The  fpace  be- 
tivecn  the  fhoulders  is  one  and  twenty  feet ; 
the  head  eleven  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen 
in.  circumference.  This  gigantic  ftatue  is- 
only  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of  Memnon.  The 
remains  of  the  buildings  appertaining  to  this 
temple  cover  a  mile  of  ground,  and  leave  a 
high. idea,  of  its  magnificence  in  the  mindl 

Proceeding  onward,  about  half  a  league; 
we  come  to  the  ruins  of  Memnonium,  neir- 
Medinet-Abou,  where  is  the  largeft  coLofTus 
of  Egypt,  which  marks  the  fitUation  of  the 
tomb  of-Olymandyas,  fo/  fo  Diodorus  Siculu^- 
£  2^  iatfya^^ 
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indicates  i:  .Before  I  defcribe  the  ruins  of  this 
famotrs  placef,  prermit  me  to  cite  what  Dio-j 
doru&  Jias.  written  on  the .  fubjedt.  **  Ten 
**  iladkiirbm  the  tombs  of  the  kings t of 
55^Thabes,;'  fd)  lays  this  hiftorian^  "  is  the 
f*  admirable  one  ^£ .  Ofymandyas.  The  -en-k 
5*  tranee  to  it  is  hy  a  Teftibule  of  Various 
1*  coloured  ftonies, .  two  hundred  feet  longi 
*V.and  fixty-eight  high.  Leaving  this,  w? 
5*:  enter  a  Square  periftyle,  each  fide  of  which 
f*  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  Animak, 
**  twenty-four  feet  high^  cut  ff oni  blocks  of 
^'  granite,,  ferve  as  columii§,  and  fupport  the 
.**  cieling,  \yhich  is  compofed  of  marble  flabs, 
*^  .twenfy-fevcn  feet  fquare,  and  embellifhed 
f*  throughout  by  golden  ftars,  glittering  on 
^^  a  ground  of  azure.  Beyond  this  periftyle 
f^  is  another  entrance,  and  after  that  a  vef- 
"  tibule,  built  like  the  firft,  but  containing 
**  more  fculptures  of  all   kinds.      At  the 

(d)  Diod.  SIculu?,  lit),  r.  The  great  caverns,  where 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  may  be  feen,  are  only 
three  quarters  of  a  league  from  Medinet-Abou  j  therefore, 
Diodorus  is  tolerably  exaft,  fincc,  at  mod,  he  is  n€>t 
deceived  above  a  quarter  of  a  league.  Pocock  has  com- 
mitted a  more  confiderable  error  in  placing  the  tomb  of 
Ofymandyas  at  Luxor,  on  the  other  fide  the  Nile, 

"-     -  —  *  **  entrance 


."  Entrance  are  three  ftatiies,  fornicd'  from  a 
*'  fingle  'ftone,  by  Memhon  Syenite,  the 
*'  principal  of  which,  'reprefenting  the  king, 
**  is  feated,  and  is  the  largeft  in  Egypt.  One 
"  of  its  feet,  txaftly  meafured,  is  above  feven 
•  *  cubits.  The  other  two  figures,  fupported 
"  on  his  knees,  the  one  on  the  right,  the 
"  other  on  the  left,  are  thofe  of  his  mother 
"  and  daughter,  .The  whole  work  is  lef^*^ 
f^  valuable  for  its  cnomious  grandeur  thari 
"  for  the  beauty  of  the  fculpture,  and  the 
"  choice  of-  the  granite,  which,  though  fo 
"  extenfive;  has  neither  flaw,  nor  blemifli; 
"  on  its  furface,  Thexolofius  bears  this  in- 
**  fcription,  I  am  OfymandyaSj  king  of  kings) 
**  be  who  would  comprehend,  my  greatnefs^ 
'*  and  where  I  rejly  let '  him  dejiroy  fome  ont 
"  of  thefe  works  (e).  Belides  this  is  anotheif 
^*  ftatue  of  his  mother,  cut  from  a  fingle 
**  block  of  granite,  thirty  feet  high.  Three 
"  queens  are  fculptured  on  her  head,  inti-i 
**  mating  that  fhe  was  daughter,  wife  and 
"  mother  of  a  king.  .   •! 

[e)  I  Relieve  this  infcription  was  fatal  to  the  coloffus, 
and  occafioiied  Cambyfes  to  Kreak  it  in  two.  *• 

The  French  reads,  q^ue  fan  detrulfe  \  the  Greek,  viKArm 
Ti  T  iyiiov  iry^''y  ,lct  him  conquer^  i.  c.  exceed,  fornc  jif 
my  woncs,      1 .  * 

E  3  «'  After 
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"  After  this  portico  is  a  pcriftyle,  jdiU 
'^  more  beautiful  than  the  firft^  on  the  ilones 
"  of  which  is  engraved  the  Jiiftory  of  the 
**  war  of  Of3rmandyas,  againft  the  xc'bcls  of 
**  Badriana.  The  fajade  of  the  front  wall 
^*  exhibits  this  prince  attacking  ramparts » 
•*  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river  flows ;  he 
^*  is  combating  advanced  troops,  and  by  his 
-^^  fide  is  a  terrible  lion,  ardent  in  his  defence. 
•*  On  the  right  wall  arc  captives  in  chains 
*'  with  their  hands  and  genitals  cut  oiF,  as 
•*  mark«  of  reproach  for  their  cowardice. 
'^  The  wall  on  the  left  contains  fymbolicaj 
"  figures,  of  exceedingly  good  fculpture, 
'*  defcriptive  of  the  triumphs  and  facrifice  of 
"  Ofymandjras,  returning  from  thi*  war. 
•*  In  the  center  of  the  periftyle,  where  the 
**  roof  is  open,  an  altar  was  erected  of  % 
♦^  fingle  ftone,  of  marvellous  bulk,  and  ex- 
**  qxiifite  workmanihip ;  and,  ut  the  farther 
^*  wall  are  two  coloflal  figures,  each  hewn 
'f  from  a  fingle  block  of  marble,  forty  feet 
'^*  high,  feated  on  their  pedcjlals.  Thiis 
^  admirable  periftyle  has  three  gates,  on€ 
••  between  the  two  ftatues,  and  the  otherJs 
»<  on  each  fide.  Thcfe  lead  to  an  edifice  two 
f»  hundred  jfeet  laoarc,  the  roof  of  which 

«  is 
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^  i«  fopported  by  high  columns.  It  refem- 
**  blcs  a  magnificent  theatre*  Several  figure??, 
*'  carved  in  wood,  reprefent  a  tribunal  ad- 
*'  miniftering  juftice-  Thirty  judges  arc  fecu 
**  on  one  of  the  walls,  and  in  the  midft  of 
"  them  the  chief  juftice,  with  a  pile  of 
^'  books  at  his  feet,  and  a  figure  of  Tmth, 
**  with  her  eyes  fhut,  fufpendcd  from  hi& 
"  neck, 

"  Beyond  is  a  walk,  furroundod  by  edi- 
**  fices  of  various  forms,  in  which  we» 
"  tables  ftored  with  all  kinds  of  moft  deli- 
**  dous  viands.  In  one  of  theie,  Ofyman-* 
**  dyas,  cloathed  in  magnificent  robes,  offers. 
**  up  the  gold  and  filver  which  he  annually 
**  drew  from  the  mines  of  Egypt  to  the 
^'  gods.  Beneath,  the  amount  of  this  reve- 
**  nue,  which  was  thirty- two  million  minus 
**  of  filver,  was  infcribed.  Another  building 
•*  contained  the  facred  library,  at  the  entrance 
**  of  which  thefe  words  were  read.  Phytic 
"  FOR  THE  Soul.  A  fourth  contained  all 
*'  the  deities  of  Egypt,  with  the  king,  ofier- 
•*  ing  fuitable  prefents  to  each,  and  calling 
"  Ofiris,  and  the  furrounding  divinities,  to 
**  witnefs  he  had  cxercifed  piety  toward  the 
**  gods,  and  juftice  tOAvard  men.  Befidef 
E  4  '*  the 
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'*  the  library  flood  one  of  the  fined  of  thcfe 
**  edifices,  and  in  it  twenty  couches,  to  re- 
^'•clineon,  while  feafting  i  alfo  the  ftatucs 
*^  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Ofymandyas,  whofc 
"  body,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  depofited  here, 
^*  Various  adjoining  apartments  contained 
rcprefentations  of  all  the  confecrated  ani- 
mals of  Egypt.  Hence  was  the  afcent  to 
**  the  fepulchre  of  the  king,  on  the  fummit 
"  of  which  was  placed  a  circle  of  gold,* '  in 
'*  thicknefs  cme  cubit,  and  three  hundred' 
•'  and  fixty-five  in  circumference;  each 
*'  cubit  correfponded  to  a  day  in  the  year, 
**  and  on  it  were  engraved  the  rifing  and 
**  fetting  of  the  ftars,  for  that  day,  with 
"  fuch  aftrological  indications  as  the  fuper- 
"  ftition  of  the  Egyptians  had  affixed  to 
•'  them.  Cambyfes  is  faid  to  have  carried 
*.*  off  this  cipcle,  when  he  ravaged  Egypt. 
^'  Such,  according  to  hiftorians,  was  the 
**  tomb  of  Ofymandyas,  which  furpaffed  all 
^'  others,  as  well  by  its  wealth  as  by  the 
"  workmanihip  of  the  ikilful  artifts  em-^ 
f'  ployed."  (*) 

{*)  Some  very  flight  deviations  from  the  French  text 
bave  been  made  oii  the  authoirity  of  Diodprus.     T. 

I  dare 
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I  dare  not.  Sir,  warrant  all  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  advances,  on  the  faith  of  preceding 
writers ;  for,  in  his  time,  the  grcateft  part 
of  thefe  edifices  were  no  longer  in  exiftence. 
Nay,  I  confefs  that,  in  any  other  country, 
luch  marvellous  edifices  would  pafs  for  mere 
chimaeras  ;  but  in  this  land  of  fecundity, 
which  feems  to  have  been  firft  honoured  by 
the  creative  genius  of  the  arts,  they  acquire 
probability.  Let  us  examine  the  remains  of 
thofe  monuments,  and' our  eyes  will  oblige 
us  to  believe  in  miracles,  Thefe  remains 
are  heaped  together  near  Medinet-Abou  (f)^ 
in  the  circumference  of  about  half  a  league. 
The  temple,  veftibules,  and  periftyles,  pre- 
fent  only  piles  of  ruins,  among  which  fome. 
pyramidal  gates  rear  their  heads,  whofc  fo-r 
Kdity  has  rendered  them  indeftru<ftible ;  but' 
the  numerous  coloflal  figures,  defcribed  by 
Diodorus,  though  mutilated,  ftill  fubfift.- 
That  neareft  the  ruins,  which  is  of  yellow 
marble,  is  funk  in  the  earth,  one  third  of 
its  height.  On  a  line  with  it  is  another  of 
fpotted  marble,  bjack  and  white,  thirty  feet* 

[f)  Medinet-Abou  Tignifles  the  city  of  the  father.  That 
Memnonium  ftood  here  cannot  be  doubted,  fmce  it  \% 
gift)  calledj  in  the  Itinerary,  Fa^Oy  or  Father. 

long; 
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long,  with  many  hieroglyphics  fculptured 
on  its  back.  In  the  fpace  between  them, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  fragments  of  co- 
lumns, and  broken  ftatues,  denoting  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  veftibules.  Beyond  are 
two  other  coloflal  flatues,  totally  disfigured, 
and  a  hundred  fathom  ilill  further,  the  tra- 
veller is  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  at  the 
fight  of  two  gigantic  figures,  which  feeni 
like  rocks,  and  are  feated  befide  each  other. 
Their  pedeftals  are  nearly  equal,  and  formed 
from  blocks  of  granite,  thirty  feet  long,  and 
eighteen  wide.  The  fmallefl;  of  thefe  fta- 
tues  is,  alfo,  one  fole  flone ;  the  other,  the 
largeft  in  Egypt,  is  formed  of  five  different 
pieces  of  granite,  and  broken  in  the  middle. 
This  (hould  feem  to  be  the  flatue  of  Ofy-. 
mandyas  (gj^  for  we  find  two  figures,  fculp- 
tured in  balTo-relievo,  the  length  of  his  legs, 
and   rifing  one  third   as   high  as    himfelf^ 

(g)  The  only  objedion  to  this  loplnion  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  ftatue  of  Orymandyas^ 
with  thofe  of  bis  mother  and  daughter,  were  all  formed 
from  one  fole  block  j  and  this  colofTus  is  compofed  of  fe«* 
vera]  pieces :  but  the  firft  of  thejfe  pieces,  reaching  frorfi 
the  fole  of  the  foot  to  the  elbows,  comprehends  the  two 
odier  figures,  which,  perhaps,  is  yfAiaX  the  hiftorian  means 
to  fay.    The  remainder  is  cortformablcto  his  defcription. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  were  the  imothcsr  and  daughter  of  thii 
prince.  The  other  coloffus,  of  one  (ingle 
ftonc,  correfponding  to  the  dimenfioijs  Dio* 
dorus  Siculus  gives,  alfo  reprefented  the  mo- 
ther of  the  king.  You  will  form  fome  idea 
of  the  gigantic  iize  of  the  grand  colofTus. 
when  you  are  told  that  its  foot,  alone,  is 
near  eleven  feet  long,  which  anfwers  to  the 
fcven  cubits  of  Diodorus.  This  ilatue,  the 
half  of  which  remains  on  its  bafe,  and  which 
Strabo  calls  the  ftatue  of  Meranon,  uttered 
a  found  at  fun-rifmg.  Its  fame  formerly 
was  very  great.  Several  writers  have  fpoken 
of  it, with  enthufiafm,  regarding  it  as  one  of . 
the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.  A  crowd 
of  Greek  and  Latin  infcriptions,  which  are 
ftill  legible  on  the  bafe  and  legs  of  the  co- 
loffus, atteft  that  princes,  generals,  gover- 
nors, and  men  of  all  conditions,  have  heard 
this  miraculous  found.  You  know.  Sir, 
what  the  judicious  Strabo  thought,  and,  I 
hope,  you  will  be  of  his  opinion.  Such, 
Sir,  arc  the  remains  of  Thebes,  and  her  hun- 
dred gates,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  loft  in 
the  obfcurity  of  ages,  and  which  Aill  con- 
tains proofs  of  the  perfedtion  of  the  arts  in 
Ihofe  moft  diftant  tinjes.    AH  here  is  fub- 

lim(^ 
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lime,  all  majcilic.  Its  kings  foem  to  hai^e 
acquired  the  glory  of  never  dying,  while' 
their  obclifks  and  colofTal  ftatues  exift,  and 
to  have  only  laboured  for  immortality.  They 
could  preferve  their  memory  againft  the  ef- 
forts of  time,  but  not  againft  the  barbarifm 
of  conquerors  ^  thofe  moft  dreadful  fcourges 
of  fcicnce  and  nations,  v^rhich,  ia  their  pride^ 
they  have  too  often  crafcd  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      V. 

#  * 

THE    ROUTE    BETWEEN     THEBES    AND 

ESNA. 

A  defcriptian  of  Armanfy  formerly  Hennun^ 
tbisy  where  are  two  antique  temples^' built  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo y  the  latter  in 
good  prefen:ation.  Remarks  on  Okfor  and 
its  pottery  I  on  the  ancient  temple  near  the 

'  town  of  Efnay  in  which  the  Turks  houfe 
their  cattle ;  and  on  another  temple y  wcjl  of 
thaty  where^the  Egyptians  worjhifpcd  Neith, 
the -Minerva  of  the  Greeks :  on' the  convent 
founded  hy  St.  Hcknay  and  the  cejwtery  of 
the  martyrs 'y'alfi  on- 'the  ftone  bar  am  y  and 

'    its  "ufe  in. making  kitchen  utehfls. 

.To  M.  X^  M.  ^     ;  . 

Grand  Cairo. 

.  With  pain,  sir,  one  tears  one's  felf  from 
Thebes   and  her  hundred   gates  fh J.      Her 

monuments 

(i)  I  delight  in  this  epithet,  by  which  Ho.mer,  at*a 
*ftroke,  paints  the  grandeur-  of  that  city.  It  is  fublinte 
becaufe  irot  exaggerated.    ^A  •licfle  littfentioa  to  the  pc*- 

4-  ticoi, 
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moaumcnts  fix  the  traveller's  eyes,,  aad  fill 
his  mind  with  Vaft  ideas.  Beholding  colof- 
fel  figures  and  fbttcjy  obclifks,  which  feem 
to  furpafs  huinaa  powers,  he  fays,  man  has 
done  this,  and  feels  himfelf  and  his  fpe- 
cies  ennobled.  True  it  is,  whea  he  looks 
down  on  the  wretched  huts,  ftanding  befidc 
thefe  magnificent  labours,  and  whea  he  per- 
ceives  an  ignorant  people,  inftead  of  a  fciea- 
tifiq  nation,  he  grieves  for  the  gcnerationa 
that  are  paft,  and  the  arts  that  perilhed  with: 
them;  yet  this  very  grief  has  a  kind  of 
chaxm  for  the  heart  of  fenfibility. 

The  wind  impells  us  toward  the  fartheft 
limits  of  Egypt,  and  rocks,  hewn  into  co- 
lofTal  llatues,  already  difKppear.  New  ob- 
Jeds  fix  the  attention,  and  the  riches,  of  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  contemplated  with 
pleafure,  as  we  approach  Armant.  This 
village  is  built  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence, 

tico$,  veflibules,  perlftyles,  and  courts,  appertaining  to 
the  grand  temples  of  Egypt,  will  convince  us  thoTe  built 
at  Thebes  had,  at  leall,  a  hundred  gates.  I,  therefore, 
believe,  like  Dipdorus  Siculus,  that  this  appellation,  wor- 
thy the  pen  of  Homer,  was  rather  fuggeftcd  by.  the  gates 
4f(  the  temples  than  the  walls  j  for  it  docs  not  even  appear 
^t  this  famous  city  ever,  had  any  walls.  No  hiftorian 
.  mentions  any,  nor  are  traces  of  any  to  be  found. 

4  on. 
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Oft.  which  the  ruins  of  Hermunthis  are  feen. 
That  ancient  city  paid  particular  adoration 
to  Apollo  and  Jupiter,   and  contained  two 
temples  dedicated  to  them.     Thefe  time  has 
refpefted   and   fpared.      That  of  Apollo  is 
fmall,  but  in  good  prefervation ;    its  walls 
are  of  granite.     A  frize,  with  hawks,  a  bird 
facred  to  this  god,  is  carried  round.     The 
platform  is  afcended  by  ftairs,  cut  in  one  of 
the  fides,  and  faced  every  way  with  hiero- 
glyphics.    Four  rows  of  human  figures  are 
fculptured  without,  and  three  within.     The 
building  is  divided  into  feveral  apartments. 
Five  falcons,  with  their  wings  fpread,  decorate 
the  cieling  of  the  firft;  golden  ftars  glitter  on 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  fecond.     in  this  are 
two  rams,  facing  each  other,  with  hierogly- 
phics,   artfully    fculptured.      Two   marble 
oxen  fij  are  at  the  extremity  of  this  apart- 
ment, and,  round  it,  women  fuckling  their 
children.     A  large  edifice,  the  foundation  of 
which    only   remains,    fronts   the   temple  i 
beyond    is.  a   large    bafon,    intended    as    a 
refervoir  for  the  waters  of  the  Nile.     Far- 
ther along  the  bank  of  the  river  is  another 

(/)  The  ox,  in  Egypt,  was  the  fynobgl  of  fert'ility  an! 

edifice. 
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edifice,  which,  probably,  was  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  now  made  a  church  of  by  the 
Chriftians*  The  plaifter,  on  which  crolfes 
are  painted,  covers  the  hieroglyphics  and 
Egyptian  infcriptions. 

Four  leagues  from  Armant,  up  the  coun- 
txy,  is  the  village  of  Okfor.  Abulfeda  fays 
that,  in  his  time,  much  pottery  was  mad©- 
there  fkj ; ,  and  this  pottery  ftill  fubfifts. 
They  carry  their  vafes  to  the  Nile,  tie  theni 
pn  a  bed,  formed  by  palm  branches,  with 
the  mouth  downwards,  then  put  a  fecond 
row  on  the  firft,  in  like  manner  difpofed, 
and  afterwards  a  third.  This  kind  of  raft 
floats  fupported  by  the  air,  which,  included 
in  the  hollow  of  the  vafes,  adls  as  in  tlic 
diving-bell.  Two  men  feat  themfelves  upon 
and  condud  them  from  town. to  town,  till 
they  have  fold  all  their  ware.  I  have  feeri 
fevcral  of  thefe  rafts  even  below  Grand  Cairo. 
Okfor  ftands  in  the  midll  of  a  plain,  fertile 
in  corn,   and  excellent  dates. 

Proceeding  fouthward,  we  pafs  two  hills, 
•near  Gcbelein,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
tomb  of  a  Mahometan  faint,  and,  foon  af- 

I  (i)  AbulfeJa,  Dei'cription  qF  Egypt. 

-Wi 
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ter,  difcover  Asfounf/J,  a  tolerably  large 
town,  built  near  the  ruins  of  Aphroditopo- 
lis.    From  Thebes  to  Sycne,  crocodiles  are 
frequently  perceived,    ftretched  on  the  Tan- 
dy banks    which  the  retiring  Nile    leaves 
diy.      They    lleep  in  the    fun;     but  their 
ileep  is  far   from  found,    for    they  plunge 
into    the     water     at      the    approach     of 
boats.     They  feldom  defcend  into  the  lower 
Thebais,     and   never   below    Grand    Cairo. 
Thefe   voracious   animals,    though    covered 
with  almoft  impenetrable  fcales,  fly  places 
too  much  frequented   by   men,    and  would 
rather  harbour  towards  AfTouan,  where  boats 
come  more  feldom.     According  to  the  an- 
cients, the  ichneumon  entered  the  jaws  of 
this  monfter,  while  he  was  aflcep,  and  de- 
voured his  entrails.     The  ichneumon   feeks 
for  crocodile  eggs,  hidden  among  the  fands, 
and  eats,  when  he  can  find,  them.     This 
was,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  that  fable. 

We  approach  the  port  of  Efna,  Sir,  a 
confiderable  town,  governed  by  an  Arab 
prince,  and  a  cachef,  dependant  on  the  Bey 

(/)  This  is  the  third  city  of  this  name ;  they  were  fo 
called  by  the  Greeks.     When  I  fliall  fpcak,  at  the  end  of. 
tins  volume,  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country,  I  fhall 
g'Vc  fuch  Egyptian  names  as  are  come  down  to  us. 

Vol.  il.      .  F  of 
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of  Girga.  The  Mahometans  have  feveral 
mofques  here,  and  the  Copts  a  church,  with 
two  pricfts  to  perform  divine  fervice.  Abul- 
feda  iliys,  "  Efna  (mj^  remarkable  for  its  pub- 
"  lie  baths  and  trade,  is  built  on  the  weftern 
**  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aflbuan  and 
**  Cous,  but  nearer  the  latter.  It  acknow- 
**  ledges,  adds  the  geographer  of  Nubia, 
"  the  Copts  for  its  founders,  (nj  Its  well 
"  cultivated  lands  abound  in  corn  and  palm- 
"  trees,  and  its  precindts  in  gardens  and 
♦'  fruit-trees.  Here  are  feveral  antique  mo- 
"  numents,  built  by  the  Copts,  and  ftatcly 
"  ruins." 

This  defcription  is  ftill  fuitable  to  Efna, 
which  is  furrounded  by  rich  fields,  and 
fliaded  by  orange  groves,  fertile  in  flowers 
and  fruits.  This  city,  formerly  called  La- 
topolis,  adored  Minerva,  and  the  fifh  \zt\xs.fcj 
It  contains  an  antique  temple,  which  has 
tliick  walls  on  three  of  its  fides.  Six  large 
fluted  columns,  with  capitals  ornamented  by 
palm  leaves,  ftand  in  the  front;  eighteen 
others  fupport  the  roof,  which  is  compofed 

.,     {m)  Defcription  of  Egypt.  ' 

(n)  The  Arabs  call  the  antient  Egyptians  Copts. 
(o)  Straboj  lib.  17. 

of 
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of  huge  marble  flabs.  A  frize  Is  carried 
round  the  building,  and  innumerable  hiero- 
glyphics carved  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  within, 
executed  much  more  carefully,  mark  the 
degree  of  progrefs  the  Egyptians  had  made 
in  fculpture.  This  temple  is  defiled  by  the 
dung  heaps  of  the  cattle  which  the  Turks 
houfc  in  it.  The  barbarians  do  not  blufh 
to  make  cow-flails  of  the  fineft  monuments 
of  antient  Egypt. 

Another  temple  ftands  a  league  weft  of 
Efna,  oh  the  walls  of  which  a  woman, 
feated,  is  fculptured  in  many  places,  (p) 
Minerva  was  honored  here,  and  here  the  fifh 
latus  was  cheriflied.  Perhaps  the  columns 
of  this  temple  gave  the  Greeks  the  idea  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  The  foliage  of  the 
capitals  much  refembles  that  of  the  Acan- 
thus, except  that  it  projedts  lefs,  and  is 
Ibmetimes  only  fketched.  The  brightnefs  o^ 
the  colouring  of  various  animals,  painted  on 

{f)  This  woman  icated  was  an  Egyptian  divinity,  called 
Keith,  and  which  the  antient  Greeks,  named  ('A^.ly?') 
Alinerva.  They,  in  imitation  of  their  preceptors,  at  firft 
engraved  and  painted  her  feated,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  letters. 

Fa  the 
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the  cieling,,  is  preferved.  The  Egyptian 
often  ufed  gold  and  ultramarine  blue  in  their 
paintings;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  what 
remains  of  their  works,  they  did  not  under- 
fland  the  art  of  ihading,  by  which  colours 
infenfibly  mingle  with  each  other,  and  give 
objedts  the  form  and  effedl  they  poflefs  in 
nature.  Their  colours  were  excefedingly 
brilliant,  but  almoft  always  uniform,  and 
laid  oh  diftin<ft  from  each  other.  South  of 
Efna  are  the  ruins  of  a  monaftcry,  founded 
by  St.  Helena,  near  the  ca^metery  of  the 
martyrs,  where  are  tombs,  under  cupolas, 
fupported  by  arcades.  The  inhabitants  of 
Efna  having  revolted  againft  the  perfecuting 
Dioclefian,  he  deftroyed  their  city,  and  put 
them  to  the  fword.  This  place,  confecrated 
'  ^y  religion,  is  become  celebrated  among  the 
Copts,  who  go  thither,  on  pilgrimage,  from 
the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Along  the  chain  of  mountains,  v/hich 
fun  eaft  of  the  Nile,  and  almoil  facing 
Efna,  are  quarries  which  yield  a  foft  flonc, 
called  baram,  of  which  kitchen  utcnlils  are 
made.  It  is  hardened  by  the  fire,  and  imikes 
excellent  pots  and  fauccpans,  \vhich  do  not 

give 
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give  the  leaft  bad  tafte  to  the  food.  I  fhall 
finifh  this  letter.  Sir,  by  warning  you  that 
Father  Sicard  and  Vanfleb  have  confounded 
this  place  with  Syene,  which  is  fituated  under 
the  tropic,  thirty  leagues  to  the  fouth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 


LETTER 
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minent  rocks,  to  the  right  and  left,  is  only 
fifty  toifes  in  width.  This  place  is  called 
Hajar  Satfala,  the  ftone  of  the  chain,  and 
it  is  thought  a  chain  wis  formerly  ftretched 
acrofs  the  river.  The  rocks  on  the  weftern 
banks  are  hewn  into  grottos.  Columns,  pi- 
lafters,  and  hieroglyphics,  are  feen ;  with  a 
chapel  cut  into  the  hard  ftone.  The  waters, 
confined  between  the  mountains,  run  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  ftream  cannot  be 
ftemmed  but  with  a  favourable  wind. 

Faffing  Hajar  Salfala,  to  the  caft  of  the 
Nile,  is  Coum  Ombo,  at  the  foot  of  which 
mount  are  the  ruins*  of  a  temple  that  afcer- 
tain  the  fcite  of  the  ancient  Ombos,  where 
the  inhabitants  adored  the  crocodile.  Thefe 
animals  are  exceedingly  common  about  this 
height,  and  are  feen  dcfcending  in  herds  from 
the  fandy  ifles,  and  fwim  and  wind  among  the 
waters.  It  fhould  feem  as  if  thefe  dreadful 
reptiles  had  taken  up  their  abode  near  the 
city  where  they  received  homage ;  but,  in 
reality,  they  are  more  numerous  here,  than 
.  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  becaufe  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  are,  here,  almoft  defcrtcd. 

We  drive .  near  to  Aflbuan,  formerly  Sy- 
ene,  which  is  to  be  the  end  of  our  voyage, 

and 
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and  where  I  (hall  follow  my  ufual  plan,  firft 
citing  the  defcription  the  beft  writers  of  an- 
tiquity have  given  of  thefe  places,  and,  after- 
wards,  adding  an  account  of  their  prefent 
ftate,  and  the  changes  they  have  undergone. 
No  author  has  better  cfefcribed  Syene  and  its 
environs  than  StrzbofqJ.     "  Syene  is  a  city 
"  of  Egypt,  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia ; 
"  fronting  it  is  the  ifland  of  Elephantina, 
"  where  there  is  a  fmall  town,   with  the 
**  temple  of  Cneph^r^,   and  a  Nilometcr, 
'^  that  is   to  fay,  a  well  (of  tube)  formed 
**  out  of  a  fingle  ftone,  and  placed  on  the 
**'  bank  of  the  Nile,  by  which  its  degrees  of 
"  increafe  are  meafured;    for  the  water   of 
"  this   well   rifes  and  falls  with  the  river. 
"  Lines   drawn  on   the    walls  indicate  the 
"  moment  of  its  increafe,  the  time  when  it 
**  is   higheft,  and  the  intermediate  degrees. 
"  Men,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  obferve  the 
"  rifing  of  the  waters,  proclaim  it  through- 
"  out  Egypt,  that  the  year's  increafe  may 
"  be  known;  for,  at  a  certain  time,    they 
'*  know,  by  inflillible  figns,  how  high  the 

(q)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

(r)  An  Egyptian  deity, .  concerning  which  I  (hall  here- 
after fpcak. 

''  Nile 
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**  Nile  will  rife,  long  before  it  begins  to 
'^  overflow  the  lands.  The  governors  of  the 
*'  provinces  are  immediately  informed,  and 
•'  this  intelli  jencc  is  a  j^uidc  to  the  huiband- 
^*  man  concerning  the  diftribution  of  the 
"'  waters,  the  raifing^  of  mounds,  and  the 
'*  cleanling  the  canal§.  Officers  appointed 
*'  to  coiled:  the  tribute,  proportion  it  to  the 
•'  degree  of  inundation  fsj. 

**  Syene  ftande  immediately  under  the  tro- 
*'  pic ;  a  well  is  funk  here,  which  marks 
^'  the  fummcr  folftice,  and  the  day  on  which 
•'  it  happens  is  knovv-n  when  the  ftile  of  the 
"  fun-dial  calls  no  lliade  at  noon.  At  that 
"  inftant,  the  vertical  fun  darts  his  rays  to 
"  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  his  entire 
♦'  image  is  dcfcribed  upon  the  water. 

**  Three  cohorts,  quartered  in  this  city, 
**  guard  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 
'*  A  littb  bclov/  Elephantina,  a  rock  im- 
**  j/Lvlco  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  forms  a 
*'  Imall  cataradt.  It  is  lower  towards  the 
**  middle,  fo  as  to  give  paflage  to  the  wa- 
"  ters  I  but  its  two  fides,  rifing  perpendi- 
«*  cularly,    form    two    navigable    channels, 

(s)  Egypt,  at  pre  fen  t,  pays  no  tribute  to  the  Grand 
Scig;ior  when  die  Nile  does  not  rife  to  fixtcen  cubits. 

**  which 
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**  which  boats  cafily  pafs.  The  watermen 
"  venture,  in  their  flight  boats,  to  truft 
**  themfelves  to  the  rapid  current,  in  the 
**  middle  of  the  cataradl,  and  receive  no 
"  harm.  Above  isthe  ifle  of  PhiljB,  which 
**  is  common  to  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians : 
"  the  latter  live  in  a  fmall  town,  much  like 
*'  that  of  Elephantina  for  fize  and  building. 
**  It  contains  temples,  in  which  the  hawk 
"  of  Ethiopia  is  held  facred." 

The  ifland  of  Elephantina,  Sir,  is  half  a 
league  long,  :ind  half  as  wide.  The  city 
Strabo  defcribes  no  longer  exifts ;  but  a  fmall 
village  is. built  on  its  ruins,  near  which  is  a 
ftately  gate  of  granite,  the  entrance  of  the 
portico  appertaining  to  the  temple  of  Cneph, 
of  which,  likewife,  a  building,  furrounded 
by  thick  walls  and  rubbifh,  made  a  part,  A 
rampart,  eredted  at  one  end  of  the  ifland, 
fccured  it  from  inundation.  The  Nilome- 
ter,  fo  well  placed  here,  to  determine  the 
firft  increafe  of  the  waters,  and  regulate  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  is  no  longer  to  be 
found.  .  According  to  Strabo'5  defcription, 
we  may  fuppofe  it  was  a  chamber,  like  that 
of  Mckias,  in  the  ifland  of  Raouda,  except 
that  it  was  made  from  a  fingle  ftonc ;  and, 

inilead 
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inftead  of  a  column,  divided  into  cubits  and 
inches,  the  inundation  was  meafured  by  lines 
drawn  upon  the  walL  This  Nilometer,  cut 
from  a  block  of  marble,  hn,s  fcarcely  been 
dcftroycd ;  it  is  probably  buried  beneath  the 
fands  and  mud  of  the  Nile,  whence  it  may- 
be again  recovered. 

Four  other  iflands  forround  that  of  Ele- 
phantina,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
rocks  of  granite,  from  which  thofe  enormous 
fragments  have  been  Cut,  employed  in  con- 
ftrudling  the  grand  edifices  of  Egypt.  From 
one  of  thefe  was  that  vaft  cub&  taken,  each 
iide  meafuring  fixty  feet,  in  which  the  fanc- 
tuary  at  Butis  was  cut  ffj.  Many  thou- 
fand  workmen,  according  to  hiftory,  v/ere 
three  years  employed  in  taking  it  to  its  place 
of  deftinatlon.  It  was  the  moft  enormous 
weight  ever  moved  by  human  power* 

Affouan,  built  eaft  of  the  Nile,  is  only  a 
miierable  place,  with,  a  fmall  fort,  com- 
manded by  an  aga  of  the  janifTaries.      The 

(t)  See  Letters  on  Egypt,  vol.  L  Mr.  Pocock  has 
placed  this  vaft  ftone  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Saisj 
but  this  is  a  dirc(Sl  contradiction  of  Herodot>j%  who 
dcfcribes  it,  and  aairms  he  faw  it  at  Butis,  in  the  temple 
ofLatona.  ' 

remains 
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remains  of  Syene  are  on  an  eminence  to  the 
fouth.  Columns  and  pillars  of  granite,  fcat- 
tered  here  and  there,  denote  its  fcite.  Here 
is  an  antient  edifice,  with  apertures  at  the 
top,  and  windows  facing  the  eaft ;  perhaps, 
it  was  the  obfervatory  of  th^  Egyptians :  the 
folftitial  well  might  correfpond  with  onQ  of 
its  apertures,  and  the  image  of  the  fun  be 
refledted  from  the  water  at  the  bottom*  The 
fadl,  attefted  by  all  antiquity,  cannot  be 
queftioned,  and,  while  it  proves  the  ailrono- 
mical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fineft  obfervations 
ever  made  by.  man.  It  is  very  aflonifhing 
that,  for  the  fpace  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 
no  traveller  has  flopped  at  Syene,  a  few  days 
before  the  fummer  folftice,  to  ftrck  this  won- 
derful well,  and  verify  fo  intcrcfting  a  dif- 
covery.  For  my  own  part,  my  fortune  not 
being  great,  and  having  no  aHiilance  from 
government,  I  did  not  go  fo  far  up  as  this 
city,  where  it  would  have  been  neceflary  to 
have  remained,  at  leaft,  a  week  ;  the  journey 
is  exceedingly  expenfive,  and  there  is  no  being 
fafe  from  robbers,  except  by  continual  pre- 
fents  to  governors,'" and  keeping  janiflaries  in 
pay ;    therefore,  inilead  of  writing  my  own 

obfer- 
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obfervations,  I  have  been  obliged,  with  In- 
finite labour,  to  recolleft  and  verify  thofc  of 
others.  It  is  true  I  have  received  memoran- 
dums from  individuals  which  have  been  of 
great  fervice  to  me,  but  it  Vvould  have  been 
much  more  agreeable  to  have  examined  for 
myfelf. 

The  catara6l  remains  fuch  as  it  was  de- 
fcribed  by  Strabo ;  the  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  is  bare,  during  fix  months  of  the 
year,  and  boats  afcend  and  defcend  on  each 
fide.  In  the  time  of  inundation,  the  waters, 
colledled  between  the  mountains,  form  one 
fole  flieet^  and,  flowing  over'thc  rock,  have 
a  fall  of  eleven  feet.  Boats  can,  then,  no 
longer  go  againft  the  ftream,  and  their  lading 
is  obliged  to  be  carried  by  land,  two  leagues 
above  the  cataract ;  though  they  defcend  as 
ufual,  and  flioot  the  gulph  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow :  but  the  veffels  ought  to  be 
moderately  loaded,  and  the  men  who  fit  at  the 
fi:ern  fliould  trim  the  boat  exadly,  otherwife 
they  will  be  all  fwallowed  up. 

Weft  of  Aflbuan,  a  road  to  Philse  is  cut 

through  the  mountain,  in  the  fides  of  which 

immenfe  quarries  of  granite  are  feen*     Here 

Pocock  obferved  obelifics,  and  columns  half' 

3  formed. 
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formed.  They  were  cut  frorrt  the  fides  of 
the  rock,  and,  when  detached,  drawn  to  the 
river,  and  tranfported  on  rafts  to  the  place 
intended*  The  granite  oi  thefe  quarries, 
being  fpotted,  red  and  grey,  refembles  the 
column  of  Alexander  Severus,  is  very  hard, 
and  capable  of  being  finely  polifl^d. 

The  Iflc  of  Philae,  only  half  a  league  ia 
<!ircumference,  was  inhabited  in  common  by 
Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  but  is  now  dc- 
ferted.  It  contains  two  magnificent  tem- 
ples, (u)  the  greateft  of  which  has  courts, 
cmbcllifhed  by  colonnades.  The  entrance  of 
the  firft  is  through  a  pyramidal  gate,  with 
an  obeliik  of  granite  on  each  fide.  The 
temple  within  is  divided  into  /everal  apart- 
ments, and  its  marble  walls  prefcnt  various 
rows  of  hieroglyphics,  among  which  is  the 
hawk  dcfcribed  by  Strabo.  Eaft  of  this 
edifice  is  another,  in  the  form  of  a  paralle- 
logram, open  on  all  fides;  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  which  fupport  its  roof,  are 
well  fculptured. 

Here,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt,  let  us  caft 
%  glance  over  the  country  we  have  fo  lately 

(tt)    Pocock's   Travels,     Norden's  Travels    through 
EgTpt  and  Nubia. 

traverfed. 
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traverfcd.      For  the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
leagues,    we  have    feen   a    narrow    valley, 
bounded    to   the   right   and    left    by    two 
chains  of  mountains  and  hills.     This  plain, 
in  its  greateft  extent,  except  near  Fayoum, 
is  little  more  tlian  ten    leagues  wide,    but 
every  where  rich  in  native  treafures.    The 
pyramids,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gifa  to  Mcidom,  .have  firft  drawn  our  at- 
tention.   Thefe  magnificent  fepulchres,  raif- 
ed  by  the  power  of  the  Pharoahs,  have  not 
prevented  us  from  paying  our  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  remains  of  lake  Moeris,  dug 
for  the  happinefs  of  the  people.    Advancing, 
we  find  ftately  porticos  and  temples.     The 
ruins  of  Thebes,  with  her  hundred  gates, 
next  drew    our    attention,    and   raifed   our 
thoughts  high  as  her  own  monuments ;  we 
at  laft  approached  Syene,  never  neglecting  to 
remark   the    fine   remains  of   antiquity  we 
found  in  our  route. 

To  what  muft  we  attribute  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  tafte  and  arts,  under  the  fame  cli- 
mate, on  the  fame  foil,  amid  the  fame  abun- 
dance ?  To  what  but  the  lofs  of  liberty ;  and 
to  government ;  which,  at  its  will,  finks  or 
raifes  the  genius  of  nations  ?    Egypt,  become 

part 
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part  of  the  Pcrfian  empire,  was  ravaged  two 
hundred  years  by  Cambyfes  and  his  fuccef- 
fors.  This  barbarous  prince,  by  deftroying 
the  temples  and  colleges  of  the  priefts,  ex- 
tinguiflied  the  facred  fire  .they  had  kindled, 
during  paft  ages,  in  this  happy  climate. 
While  held  in  honour,  they  glorioufly  cul- 
tivated every  kind  of  human  knowledge ;  de- 
fpifed,  they  loft  both  their  fcience  and  their 
genius.  Governed  by  the  Ptolemies,  this 
genius  revived  not ;  becaufe,  fixing  their  re- 
fidence  at  Alexandria,  thofe  kings  placed 
their  confidence  wholly  in  the  Greeks,  and 
difJained  the  Egyptians.  Become  a  Roman 
province,  under  Auguftus,  Egypt  was  held 
the  granary  of  Italy;  and  agriculture  and 
commerce  only  were  encouraged.  The  fove- 
reigns  of  the  lower  empire,  having  embraced 
Chriftianity,  governed  it  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  overthrew  fome  of  its  fineft  edifices. 
The  Arabs  conquered  it  from  the  bigot  He- 
radius,  occupied  by  his  theological  difputes, 
and  refufing  to  fend  a  fingle  (hip  to  fuccour 
Alexandria,  though  the  inhabitants,  for  the. 
ipace  of  a  year,  implored  his  affiftance.  The  . 
rich  library  was  burnt ;  a  fubjeft  of  eternal 
regret  to  the  learned  of  all  countries  and  all 
Vol.  II.  G  ages. 
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ages.  An  ignorant  and  barbarous  people 
were  its  laft  mailers ;  the  Turks  have,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  annihilated  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  fcience.  After  all  thefe 
evils,  after  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ^ges, 
is  there.  Sir,  a  country  ftill  to  be  found  in 
pofleflion  of  fo  many  antique  monuments  ? 
Can  the  united  world  produce  fo  many! 
This  fole  refledtion  will  give  you  ^n  idea  of 
the  people  who  once  inhabited  this  country, 
and  of  the  pei5e<ftion  to  which  they  carried 
the  arts. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ice 


L  E  T  T  E  K 
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THE  9ASES,  TUB  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER 
AMMON,  AND  THE  ROUTES  TO  THEM, 
DESCRIBED. 

Situation  of  the  Oafe^  determined  by  Ptolemy 
.  and  the  Arabian  geographers.  Defcription  of 
tbefe  places y  habitable  in  the  midji  ofdeferts. 
The  journey  of  Alexander  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammcn  :  an  account  of  the  temple^ 
and  the  people  near  it.  DeJlruSlion  of  the 
army  of  Cambyfes  fent  to  pillage.  The  un^ 
fortunate  expedition  of  this  barbarous  con- 
queror  againji  the  Etlnopians^  and  the  lofs  of 
part  of  his  army^  The  Oafes  places  of  exile y 
under  the  fovereigns  of  the  lower  empire ^  to 
which  St.  Athanafms  and  others  were  fent. 

To  M.   L.   M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  HE  defcription  of  Egypt,  Sir,  would  not 
be  compleat,  were  I  to  fuffer  the  Oafes,  de- 
pendant on  the  Thebais,  to  pafs  unnoticed. 
G  2  Strabo 
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Strabo  fays  fxj^  **  Africa,  according  to  hi{^ 
**  torians,  and  Cneius  Pifo,  who  governed  ity, 
'*  is  like  the  fpotfed  Ikin  of  the  leopard,  and 
**  fcattered  over  with  fmall  habitable  places  ^ 
*'  which  the  Egyptians-  name  Oafes,  fur- 
•*  rounded  by  deferts/' 

Thefe  remarkable  places  were  known  to 
the  Arabian  geographers,  who  call  them 
Elouah*  Abulfeda,  their  guide,  defcribea 
them  as  follows  fy).  "  Elouah,  dependant 
'*  on  the  Saide,  are  a  kind  of  iflands  in  the 
•*  midft  of  fands,  and  lie  three  days  journey 
**  from  the  fhore&  of  the  Nile,  acrofs  the 
**  dcfert.  Yacout  enumerates  three,  and 
*'  places  them  weft  of  Upper  Egypt,  bc- 
•*  yond  the  mountains,  parallel  to  the  river; 
"  he  adds,  the  firft  is  highly  cultivated,  has 
♦*  many  rivulets  and  hot  fprings,  with  fields 
•*  covered  by  corn,  and  other  furprifing 
**  things,  but  that  the  people  there  are 
^  wretcned/'  Here,  Sir,  we  fee  the  Oafes 
of  the  Greeks-  We  partly  know  their 
diftances  from  the  Nile.  Ptolemy  thus: 
fixes,    their    latitude  (z)^    the    largefl:    at 

{*•)  Strabo,  lib.  2. 

^\  Dcfcription  of  Egypt^ 

{z}  Ptol.  lib.  ^ 

z6\ 
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26".  30'.  under  the  fame  parallel  with  Aby- 
dus,  which  the  Arabs,  have  named  El  Berbi^ 
the  temple,  on  account  of  the  edifice  found 
there;  the  fecond  at  25*,  45,  that  is  to  fay, 
facing  Behnefa  ^  and  the  moft  northerly  at 
29\  30  .  under  the  parallel  of  Lake  Mseris, 
Let  us  now  find  near  which  of  them  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  built,  and 
the  route  of  Alexander  will  dire<9:  our 
fcarch.  **  Alexander  having  quelled  Upper 
"  Egypt  ^^),  without  making  any  alteration 
"  in  the  form  of  government,  refolved  to 
"  go  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion* 
"  The  road  thither  is  almoll  impracticable^ 
"  the  earth  is  without  fprings,  the  heavens 
**  without  water.  Immenfe  fandy  plains 
*'  are  every  where  feen,  which,  continually 
*^  fcorched  by  the  fun's  rays,  are  intolerable 
"  to  the  foles  of  the  feet.  A  prey  to 
**  drought  and  heat,  travellers  are  obliged 
**  to  crofs  deep  lanr^s ;  thefe,  giving  way  at 
"  every  ftep,  render  walking  exceedingly 
'*  painful.  The  Egyptians  exaggerated  thefe 
**  difficulties,  but  nothing  could  (lop  Alex- 
"  'ander,  whofe  ardent  defires  impelled  him 
•*  to  vifit  the  oracle  of  Jupiter.     Not  fatis- 

(a)  Quin.  Cur.    lib.  4.  cap.  7. 

G  3  '*^fied 
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"  fied  with  human  grcatnefs,  he  believed,  or 
**  would  have  had  others  believe,  the  god 
**  was  his  fdthcr  fl^J.  He  and  the  perfons 
**  chofcn  to  accompany  him  went,  by  wa- 
"  tcr,  as  far  as  Lake  Mareotis,  and  depart- 
'*  ed  thence  to  accomplifh  his  purpofe.  The 
"  two  firft  days  the  fatigue  was  not  very 
**  great,  tliey  walked  on  a  fterile  foil,  but 
^*  had  not  yet  entered  the  vaft  and  naked 
"  wildernefs.  As  they  proceeded  they  per- 
**  ceived  nothing  around  them  but  fand  on 
*'  fand,  without  ^rees,  plants,  or  the  leaft 
**  trace  of  culture.  •  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
"  parched  defcits,  they,  like  failors,  looked 
"  earneftly  for  land ;  the  water  which  the 
'*  camels  carried  in  fkins  was  foon  all  gone, 
"'  and  the  lofs  was  irreparable  in  a  place 
"  where  no  fprings  could  be  found,  and 
*^  where  every  thing  was  burnt  up  by  the 
**  fan.  In  this  extremity,  v/hether  it  was 
*'  the  effcdl  of 'chance,  or  the  benevolence 
**  of  the  gods,  the  heavens  were  over/pread 
**  with  clouds,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 

(3)  Callifthenes,  according  to  Strabo,  feys  that  Alex- 
an^r,  when  he  undertook  this  voyage,  wiflied  to  imitate 
Ptrfeus  aiad  Hercules,  who  bad  done  fo  before  him. 

"  reftoring 
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•**  reftoring  life  to  wretches  expiring  with 
•*  thirft,  and  finking  under  the  excefs  of  the 
••  heats.  At  laft,  after  four  days  march, 
•*  acrofs  this  fearful  dcfert,  they  arrived  at 
••  the  territory  facred  to  Jupiter  Ammon, 
•*  What  was  their  aftonifhment  at  finding, 
**  in  a  country  furrounded  by  deferts,  forefts 
*'  whofe  thick  (hades  were  impenetrable  to 
♦*  the  fun,  brooks  of  excellent  water,  and  a 
^  dimate  deKcioufly  temperate,  enjoying,  all 
•*  the  year,  the  charms  of  fpring  and  falu- 
•*  brity! 

**  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  woods,  named 
*'  Ammonians,  refide  in  fcattered  huts.  A 
**  triple  wall,  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
*•  grove,  ferved  them  as  a  citadel.  The 
*'  firft  enclofure  contained  the  ancient  palace 
^  of  their  kings ;  the  fecond,  in  which  the 
'*  temple  ftands,  was  appropriated  to  the 
'  ^  women,  children  and  concubines ;  and  the 
**  warriors,  appointed  to  defend  this  afylum, 
*'  dwelt  in  the  third.  The  fountain  of  the 
*^  fun  ran  in  another  grove ;  in  like  manner, 
^  confecrated  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  Its 
*^  water  is  tepid  in  the  morning,  cool  at 
*^  noon,  hot  in  the  evening,  and  fcalding  at 
'*  midnight.  The  fi:atue  revered  here  does 
G  4  "  not 
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*/  not  refcmble  the  deities  ufually  formed, by 
**  fculptors.  Made  of  emeralds  and  precious 
"  ftones,  it  has  the  form  of  a  ram,  (c)  from 
'*  the  head  to  the  waift.  *  When  any  one 
•'  wishes  to  confult  it,  the  priefts  bear  it 
"  in  a  gilded  boat,  to  which,  on  each  fidq, 
*'  are  fufpended  cups  of  lilver.  Matrons  and 
**  virgins  follow,  finging  an  uncouth  hymn, 
**  after  an  ancient  cuftom,  by  which  they 
^*  believe  Jupiter  will  be  rendered  propitious, 
**  and  return  them  a  true  anfwer." 

Alexander  departed  from  the  lake  Mareotis 
to  go  to  this  temple.  The  two  firft  days  he 
marched  over  a  barren  country,  but  where 
they  did  not  fink  in  \  that  is  to  fay,  he  kept 
weftward,  on  the  fca  (hore,  for  had  he  gone 
fouth,  or  fouth-weft,  he  would  immediately 
have  entered  a  d.efert  covered  with  deep  fands. 

(^)  This  idol  has  the  form  of  a  ram,  becaufe  that 
Animal  was  confecrated  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  a  lymbolical 
dtity,  fignlfying  the  fun  arrived  at  the  fign  of  Aries,  or 
the  Ram.  The  boat  in  which  they  carried  it  rcprcfented 
the  vefiel  in  which  the  Egyptians  placed  the  fun,  dcfcribing 
his  courfe  through  the  zodiac.  Thcfe  lyaibols  will  be 
explained  in  the  follov.'ing  letters. 

*  The  learned  arc  aware  of  die  v^irious  readings  and 
doubts  on  this  p'dffaa^e,     T. 

4  Seven 
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Seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Para?tonium,  he 
entered  the  burning  wilder nefs,  in  which  he 
made  a  four  days  march,  and  then  imme- 
diately took  the  direction  of  the  habitation  of 
the  Ammonians,  nearly  following  the  dotted 
line  traced  upon  the  map.  This  I  am  per- 
fuaded  of,  becaufe  Ptolemy  places  the  firft 
Oafis  under  the  fame  parallel  as  lake  Masris  ; 
from  which  Oafis  Strabo  (d)  affirms  the 
temple  of  Ammon  was  not  far  diflant. ,  Cal- 
lifthenes,  who  makes  Alexander  take  his 
departure  from  Paraetonium,  does  not  wander 
far  from  our  route;  and  it  is  poflible  the 
conqueror  went  to  that  city,  and,  afterwards, 
turned  fouth. 

Strabo  (e)  fays  that,  under  the  emperor 
Auguftas,  the  Sibylline  verfes,  and  the  divi- 
nations of  the  Etrufcans,  had  deprived  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  of  much  of  its  credit.  la 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  forgotten,  but 
the  Arabs  allure  us  that  country  ftill  poireffed 
inhabitants.  From  their  writings  it  appears 
that  the  fountain  of  the  fan,  which  Quintus 

{S)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  Not  the  firft,  but  third,  according 
to  Strabo,  i.  e.  IVL  Savary  has  reverfed  the  order  by  feme 
ovcrfight.     They  are  properly  placed  in  the  map.     T. 

(e)  Strabo,  ubi  fupra. 

Curtius 
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Curtius  defcribes  fo  marvelloufly,  was  only 
a  hot  fpring,  which  had  lefs  heat  during 
the  day,  and  greater  at  night. 

The  Oafcs  became  places  of  exile  under  the 
monarchs  of  the  lower  empire,  who,  infatuated 
by  Theology,  a  ftudy  which  fliould  occupy 
only  thofc  to  whom  religion  has  confided  the 
facred  truft,  and  employed  in  caufihg  fomc- 
times  truth  and  .fometimes  falfliood  to  tri- 
umph, fent,  by  turns,  heretics  and  orthodox 
believers  hither.  Neftorius  and  St.  Athanafius 
were  both  exiles  here.  The  Digeft  contains 
the  foilovving  paflage/^:  **  There  is  a  kind 
**  of  exile  which  confills  in  baniihing  the 
**  guilty  to  the  Oafes  of  Egypt,  where  they 
^  remain  as  in  an  ifland."  St.  Athanafius^ 
in  his  apology,  complains  of  this  barbarity, 
"  The  Arians,"  fays  he,  *^  have  outgone  the 
*^  emperor's  orders,  in  fending  old  men  and 
•'  bifliops  amidfl:  thefe  fearful  deferts,  Thofe 
"  of  Lybia,  in  the  great  Oafis;  and  thofe 
"  of  the  Thebais,  in  the  Oafis  of  Animon  ; 
"  to  the  end  that  they  may  perifh  in  tra- 
-**  vcrfing  burning  fands.*' 

Thefe  habitations,  become  famous  by  the 
banifliment  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the 
if)  Lib.  4.8.  tit.  22. 

lower 
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lower  empire,  were  little  known  to  the  Per- 
fians.  Cambyfes,  having  ravaged  Egypt, 
wifhed  to  feize  the  fpoiis  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  (g)  "  The  troops  he  fent 
**  againft  the  Ammonians  departed  from 
**  Thebes,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Oaiis, 
"  inhabited  by  the  Samians,  of  the  tribe  of 
*'  iEicIipiohia,  which  country  is  feven  days 
**  march  from  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and 
*•  is  called,  by  the  Greeks,  the  ille  of  the 
*^  bleft.  The  army  arrived  there,  as  it  is 
**  faid,  but  tlie  Ammonians  only  know  what 
•*  became  of  them  afterwards,  for  they  were 
^'  never  heard  of  more.  They  fay  that, 
•*  marching  towards  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
**  as  they  went,  they  were  buried  uncicr  tor- 
*'  rents  of  burning  fands,  which  the  fouth 
*'  winds  raifed/'  The  route  of  the  army 
makes  it  plain  the  guides,  who  detefled  the 
Perfians,  led  tliem  aftray  amidft  the  clefert ; 
for  they  fliould  have  departed  from  the  lake 
Mareotis  to  this  temple ;  or  from  the  envi-i 
roris  of  Memphis.  The  Egyptians,  intending 
the  deftrudlion  of  their  enemies,  led  them 
from  Thebes  to  the  great  Oaiis,  three  days 
journey  from  Abydus,  and,  having  brought 

(;)  Herodotus,  Lb,  3, 

them 
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them  into  the  vaft  folitudes  of  Lybia,  they, 
no  doubt,  abandoned  theai,  in  the  night,  and 
delivered  them  over  to  death. 

The  Oafis  of  Amnion  is  little  known  to 
the  modern  Egyptians,  but  the  fecond  more 
fo.  Abulfeda  places  there  a  city,  named 
Behnefa;  (h)  not  the  fame  Behncfa  which 
ftands  on  the  canal  of  Jofeph,  and  which 
correfponds  with  the  town  of  Achmounain, 
where  there  are  magnificent  antique  remains. 
The  great  Oafis,  moil  frequented  of  the 
three,  bccaufe  on  the  road  which  the  caravans 
from  Abyfiinia  travel,  has  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  Eey  of  Girga  fends  a 
cachcf,  as  governor,  and  to  levy  tribute. 
When  the  Abyffinians  leave  Egypt,  on  their 
return,  and  have  refreflied  themfelvea  in  that 
fruitful  valley,  they  proceed  fouth,  and 
come  to  another,  fituatcd  under  the  tropic, 
which  the  Geographer  of  Nubia  thus  de- 
fcribes.  *^  The  couiitry  of  Elouah,  well  of 
"  AiTouan,  was  formerly  ^^zrj  populous,  but 
"  is  no   longer  inhabited;    here  are  many 

(A)  "  Behnefa  is  a  city,  fituated  near  the  canal  of 
"  Jofeph.  There  is  another  city  of  this  name,  in  the 
"  country  of  Elouah,  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  the 
"  negroes."     Abul.  Def.  of  Egypt. 

**  fprings. 
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**  fprings,  rivukts^  and  fruit-trees,  with  cities 
'*  buried  in  their  own  ruins."  Another  part 
of  the  army  of  Cambyfes*was  deftroyed,  paff- 
ing  from  this  valley  into  Ethiopia.  **  Cam- 
'  byfes  fijs  being  come  to  Thebes,    chofe 

*  fifty  thoufand  men  whom  he  commanded 
^  to  pillage,  and  burn,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
'  Ammon.      He  himfelf  marched   againft 

*  the  Ethiopians  with  the  remainder  of  his 

*  army ;  but,  before  he  had  proceeded  one- 

*  fifth  of  the  way,  his  provifions  were  all 
'  exhaufted.  •  They  eat  their  horfes,    but 

*  this  was  a  (hort  refource.     Had  wifdom 

*  been  his  guide,  this  prince  would  have 
'  returned ;  but,  impelled  by  blind  fury,  he 

went  on.  So  long  as  the  foldiers  found 
'  herbs  and  plants  they  fed  on  them ;  but, 
'  this  poor  fupport  failing  them  in  the  midft 

*  of  fands,  they  caft  lots,  and  every  tenth 

*  man   was   devoured   by  his  companions. 

*  At  this  •dreadful  news,  the  Perfian  king 
^  abandoned  his  expedition  into  Ethiopia; 

*  and,  returning  Back,  arrived  at  Thebes, 
'  after  the  lofs  of  half  his  army  fkj.** 

(i)  Herodotus,  lib.  3.  1 

{k)  It  is  very  probable  that  hcr^,  as  before,  the  guicfes 
mifled  Cambyfes,  who  fet  fire  to  all  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

What 
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What  happens  at  prefent,  in  performing 
this  journey,  proves  tlie  event  to  be  very 
credible.  Travellers,  departing  from  the 
fertile  valley  lying  under  the  tropic,  march 
feven  days  before  they  come  to  the  firft  towa 
in  Ethiopia.  They  find  their  way,  in  the 
day  time,  by  looking  at  marks ;  and,  at  night, 
by  obfcrving  the  ftars.  The  fand  hills  they 
had  obfcrved  en  the  preceding  journey  having 
been  often  carried  away  by  the  winds,  deceive 
tht  guides  ;  and,  if  they  wander  the  leaft  out 
of  their  road, .  the  camels,  having  pafied  five 
or  fix  days  without  drinking,  fink  under 
their  burthen,  and  die :  the  men  are  not  long 
before  they  fubmit  to  the  fame  fate,  and, 
fometimes,  out  of  a  great  number,  not  a 
fingle  traveller  efcapcs ;  at  others,  tHe  burn- 
ing winds  of  the  fouth  raife  vortexes  of  duft, 
which  fufibcatc  man  and  beaft ;  and  the  next 
caravan  fees  the  ground  fi:rewed  with  bodies, 
totally  parched  up.  This  horrid  fight,  thefe 
dreadful  dangers,  do  not  terrify  the  Abyfii- 
nians,  who,  from  the  •ferliell  ages,  have 
brought  gold  duft,  mulk,  and  elephants  teeth 
into  Sgypt.     So  great  is  the  power  of  habit 


over  man  ! 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

LETTEB. 
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LETTER      VIII. 

OBSERVATIONS     ON    THE    INCREASB    OF 
THE    NILE. 

Remarks  an  the  Nile,  its  four  ces^  and  the  phce^ 
nornena  attending  its  oversowing.  At  what 
time  the  mcund  is  opened  at  the  head  of  the 
canal  that  leads  to  Grand  Cairo.  I'hefejii'- 
vals  and  rejoicings.  NoSlumal  excar/ions,  on 
the  waters  which  fill  the  great  fquares  of  the 
capital  I  and  the  pleafures  they  afford.  What 
means  might  be  employed  to  enfure  a  regular 
inundation  over  Egypt,  and  neverfailing 
plenty. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  H  E  Nile,  Sir,  is  the  moft  famous  river 
on  earth.  Travellers,  of  all  ages,  have 
defcribed  the  fecundity  of  its  waters,  with 
cnthufiafm.  Its  feveii  mouths  are  celebrated 
by  the  Poets,  and  hiftory  is  filled  with  the 
miracles  its  inundations  produce.  To  th«» 
ancient  people  who,  -on  its  banks,  nurtured 
and  brought  the  infant  arts  to  perfedion,  it 
3  oweft 
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owes  this  celebrity:  oppreffcd,  as  it  were, 
by  its  bounties,  they  appointed  feftivals  in 
its  honour,  and  eredled  altars  as  to  a  god  ^ 
^or,  at  leaft,  as  to  the  firft  of  God's  gifts. 
Had  this  river  fed  only  Turks  and  Arabs^ 
its  name,  like  fo  many  others,  would  have 
been  known  but  in  maps ;  its  glory  was 
united  to  that  of  a  famous  nation,  and  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  came  to  admire  the 
works  raifed  to  contain  it,  and  the  immor- 
tal rnonuments  erefted  on  its  borders,    • 

Except  the  Egyptians,  the  ancients  were 
all  ignorant  of  its  origin,  A  Portuguefe  Je- 
fait,  in  the  laft  century,  pretended  he  had 
made  the  difcovcry.  His  words  are  thcfe : 
"  In  the  province  Sahala,  weft  of  the  king- 
**  dom  of  Goyaniy  called  by  the  inhabitants 
**  Agousy  are  the  fources  of  the  Nile.  It 
**  firft  flows  from  two  deep  fprings,  which 
**  both  lie  high;  the  earth  furrounding 
**  them  is  boggy,  and  trembles  under  the 
"  ftep.  The  water  fpouts  from  the  moun- 
**  tain  with  a  noife  like  the  explofioh  of  a 
•*  cannon.  After  proceeding  fome  diftance 
•^  through  the  valley,  it  receives  a  fecond 
*'  rivulet,  coming  from  the  eaft,  and  thefe, 
"  united,    dire^  their  courfe  north.     Two 

other 
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**  other  torrents  difcharge  tfaemfelvcs  into 
''  them,  and  form  a  ftream  which  joins  the 
"  river  Ycman ;  after  long  circuits,  eaft  and ' 
"  weft,  thefc  fall  into  a  great  lake;  then, 
"  leaving  the  lake,  they  form  the  river  Nile, 
**  which  takes  its  hafty  courfe  toward  the 
"  Mediterranean." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  thefe  waters  would  not 
be  fufBcient  for  the  general  inundation  which 
covers  the  earth  for  a  fpace  of  four  hundred 
leagues,  for  it  extends  to  Ethiopia;  but, 
during  the  months,  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  the  north  winds  drive  the  clouds 
toward  the  high  mountains,  beyond  the 
Equator.  Stopped  by  this  barrier,  clouds 
on  clouds  accumulate,  till  they  defcend  in 
rain,  which  falls  in  torrents,  and  fills  the 
vallics*  The  union  of  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  rivulets  forms  the  Nile,  and  produces 
the  inundation.  From  the  unanimous  tefH'^ 
mony  of  the  Abyffinians,  who  bring  gold  dull 
to  Grand  Cairo,  this  river,  taking  it  rife  in 
Ethiopia,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which,  known  by  the  name  of  AfTerac,  or 
the  blue  river,  joins  the  Niger,  and,  tra- 
vcrfmg  Africa  from  eaft  to  weft,  falls  into 

Vol.  II.  H  the 
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tiie  Atlantic  Ocean :  the  other,  ranning 
north,  -between  two  chains  of  mountains, 
and  meeting  with  the  rocks  of  granite 
which  impede  its  courfe,  forms  fix  cata- 
radts,  much  more  terrible  than  that  of  Sy- 
cne,  and  thefe  frightful  waterfalls  abfo- 
lutely  impede  its  navigation ;  but,  arrived  at 
the  firft  city  in  Egypt,  it  falls  eleven  feet, 
into  the  gulph  itielf  has  dug,  and  the  perils 
of  which  the  watermen  dare  face,  De- 
Icending  through  this  fine  country,  it  fills 
the  canals  and  lakes,  overflows  the  lands, 
depofits  a  fruitful  dime,  and  difcharges  it- 
felf,  as  formerly,  through  {even  mouths, 
into  the  Mediterranean  • 

The  Nile's  increafe  begins  early  in  June, 
but  is  not  much  perceived  till  the  fummer 
folftice ;  when  the  waters  become  troubled, 
of  a  reddifli  tinfture,  and  are  thought  un- 
wholfome.  They  muft  be  purified  before 
drank;  which  is  done  by  mixing  bitter  al- 
monds, pounded  to  duft,  in  a  jar  full  of 
water,  and  kept  turning,  with  the  arm,  for 
fome  minutes :  it  is  then  left  to  fettle,  and, 
in  five  or  fix  hours,  the  heterogenous  parti- 
-cles  fubfide  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and 

the 
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the  water  becoraes  limpid  and  excellent  flj. 
The  Egyptains  attribute  this  fermentation  of 
the  Nile  to  the  dew,  which  then  falls  in 
abundajice.  Many  hiftorians  have  ferioufTy 
affimied  it  contributed  to  the  inundation. 
It  is  much  more  natural  to  think  the  river, 
overflowing  in  Abyffinia  and  Ethiopia,  brings 
dowii  a  great  quantity  of  fand,  and  millions 
of  the  eggs  oi  infedts,  which,  hatching  a- 
bout  the  time  of  the  folllice,  produce  the 
fenmentation  of  the  waters,  and  that  reddiih 
tinfture  which  renders  them  unhealthy. 

The  Nile  continues  increafing  till  near  the  ^ 
end  of  Auguft,  and,  often,  even,  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Nilometcr  at  Elephantina  for- 
merly denoted  to  what  degree  the  inunda- 
tion would  rife.  The  experience  of  ages 
had  afforded  marks  known  to  thofe  whofe 
truft  it  was  to  watch.  The  governors  of 
the  provinces  were  inftantly  informed,  and 
the  neceflary  labours  for  the  good  of  agri- 
culture were  regulated  accordingly.     When 

(/)  I  have  made  the  fame  experiment,  which  I  had  fecn 
pracHfed  in  Egypt,  on  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  when  they 
were  troubled,  and  yellow,  and  found  the  fame  confe- 
qucnces  ;  but  it  is  neceflary  the  veflel  (hould  be  large  io 
have  the  proper  effeft. 

H   2  th 
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Ac  Arabs  conquered  Egypt,  the  NflomctCT 
Was  at  the  fmall  town  of  Halouan,  facing 
Memphis.  Amrou  deftroycd  that  ftately 
capital,  and  built  the  city  of  Foftat,  where 
the  governors  of  the  Caliphs  fixed  their  re- 
fidence.  Some  ages  after,  the  Mekias,  or 
Nilometer,  was  built  at  one  extremity  of  the 
ifland  of  Raouda,  and  the  column  to  mea- 
fure  the  waters  was  ercded  in  the  centre  of 
a  low  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly folid,  and  the  bottom  on  a  level 
with  the  bed  of  the  Nile.  The  Mekias  has 
never  fince  been  changed,  and  officers  are 
now  appointed  to  examine  the  progrefs  of 
the  inundation,  which  is  daily  proclaimed 
in  the  ftrects  of  Cairo,  by  the  public  criers, 
to  whom  the  people,  interefted  in  the  event, 
give  /pme  flight  reward,  and  it  becomes  the 
news  of  the  day.  As  Egypt  pays  no  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Seignor  if  the  waters  do  not 
rife  to  fixtecn  cubits,  the  Egyptians  often 
dilguife  the  truth,  and  do  not  proclaim  they 
have  rifen  to  that  height  till  they  have  fur- 
pafled  it. 

The  day  of  this  proclamation  is  a  day  of 
rejoicing,  and  a  folemn  fcaft  among  the 
Egyptians.     The  Pacha  and  his  whole  coitrt 

defcend 
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(fefcend  from  the  caftle^  and  go  in  pomp  to 
Foftat,  where  the  canal  begins  that  runs 
through  Grand  Cairo,  He  places  himfelf 
under  a  magnificent  pavillion,  ercdled  there.- 
The  Beys,  with  their  muficians  playing  be- 
fore them,  and  their  Mamluks  following, 
are  his  attendants.  The  chief  priefts  ride 
horfes  richly  caparifoned,  and  all  the  inha- 
bitants^ on  horfeback,  on  fopt,  and  in  boats, 
haften  to  be  prefent  at  this  ceremony.  More 
than  three  hundred  thoufand  people  aflcm- 
ble  on  land  and  water.  The  boats,  moft  of 
them  painted,  and  artfully  carved,  have  ca- 
nopies, and  ftreamers  of  various  colours. 
Thofe  of  the  women  are  known  by  their  ele- 
gance, richnefs,  the  gilt  columns  that  fup- 
port  the  canopy,  and,  particularly,  by  the 
blinds  let  down  before  the  windows.  The 
people  all  remain  iilent  till  the  moment  the 
Pacha  gives  the  (ignal,  and  then,  inflantly, 
fliouts  of  joy  rend  the  iir  j  the^  trumpets 
found  their  fiourifhes,  and  the  kettle  druips 
and  other  inftruments  reverberate  from  all 
parts.  Certain  men  throw  down  the  ilatue 
of  clay,  which  was  placed  on  the  mound, 
which  ftatue  is  called  this  betrothed, 
Rnd  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  rite  among 

H  3  the 
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tihe  Egyptians^  who  confecrated  a  virgin  to 
the  Nile,    and  whom,  in  times  of  dearth, 
they  fometimes  threw  into  the  waters,     Thej 
mound  is  prefently  deftroyed,  and  the  wa- 
ters,   no  longer  meeting  an   obftacle,   flow 
toward  Grand  Cairo.      The  Pacha  throws 
gold  and  filver  coins  into  the  ftream,  which 
good  fwimmers  immediately  dive  for,    and 
bring  up.     This  adion  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  homage  paid  to  the  Nile,  the  fource 
of  the  wealth  of  Egypt.    -The  inhabitants 
appear  intoxicated  with  joy ;  they  congratu- 
late and  pay  compliments  to  each  other  all 
day^    and  fongs  of  thankfgiving  are  every 
where  heard.  ,  A  number  of  female  dancers 
aflemble  on  the  banks  of  the  Kbalig,  and 
regale   the   fpeftators   with  their    lafcivious 
dances.     All  is  mirth  and  good  chear,  and 
tlie  very  poor  themfelves  feaft.     This  uni~ 
verfal  rejoicing  is  not  furprifing  :  the  fate  of 
tlie  country  depends  on  the  inundation,  and, 
when  it  arrives,  all  behold  the  hopes  of  har- 
yeft,    the  pidure  of  plenty,  and  anticipate 
the  proipifed  good. 

The  evenings  prefent  a  fpectaclc  ftlll  more 
agreeable.  All  the  great  fquares  of  tliC  city 
are  floated,, and  the  families. allemble  in  boats 

adorned 
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adorned  with  tapeilry^  rich  cufhions^  and 
every  convenience  luxurious  cafe  can  wifh. 
The  ftreets,  mofques,  and  minarets,  are  il- 
luminated :  they  row  from  fquare  to  fquare^ 
taking  with  them  fruits  and  refreshments. 
The  moft  humerous  aflembly  is  ufually  at 
Lelbekia,  which  is  the  largeft  fquare  in  the 
city,  and  near  half  a  league  in  circumfe- 
rence; it  forms  an  immenfe  bafon  furround- 
ed  by  the  palaces  of  the  Beys,  which  arc 
embcUiilied  with  various  coloured  Hghts. 
Many  thoufands  of  boats,  to  the  mads  of 
which  lamps  are  fufpended,  produce  an  ever- 
varying  illumination  •  The  clear  and  ftarry 
heavens,  which,  there,  are  feldom  obfcured 
by  mifts,  and  the  profufion  of  artificial  lights 
on  the  waters,  give  all  the  brilliancy  of  day 
to  the  fwect  refrefhing.  coolnefs  of  night. 
Imagine,  Sir,  the  pleafure  with  which  the 
people,  who  have  been  fcorched  twelve 
hours  by  a  fun  fo  ardent,  come  and  brei\;h 
the  cool  air  of  thefe  Jakes  :  feldom  are  the 
charms  of  this  nofturnal  fcene  difturbed  by 
impetuous  winds ;  they  fall  at  fun-fet,  and 
gentler  airs  agitate  the  atmofphere.  I  own 
the  caprice  of  Oriental  manners  is  a  tax  on 
the  European.  Men  aflbciate  only  with 
H  4  men. 
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fnen,  and  women  with  women ;  the  charm 
of  whofe  fociety  is  here  procured  with  diffi- 
culty. The  difguife  neceflary,  and  the  at-r 
tendant  dangers,  warn  the  reafon,  and  com-r 
pel  prudence.  The  lamps  are  obliged  to  be  al- 
ways kept  lighted ;  this  is  a  precaution  necef- 
fary  for  the  public  fafety,  which  the  Oualli, 
who  goes  frpm  place  to  place,  takes  care  to 
fee  pundually  obferved.  If  this  officer,  who 
iUperintends  the  police,  finds  a  boat  without 
light,  he  is  juftified  in  beheading  all  the  per- 
fons  on  board;  and,  unlefs  a  fuitable  pre- 
fcnt  reftrains  the  arm  of  the  executioners 
who  accompany  him,  he  inftantly,  and  ri- 
gourouily,  executes  his  right. 

When  the  Ramazan  happens  during  tho 
inundation,  this  month,  fo  dreadful  to  the 
poor,  is  a  time  of  continual  banquetting 
among  the  rich,  who  pafs  their  nights  feaft- 
ing  on  the  waters.  During  the  day  they 
Heap  in  a  vaft  hall,  where  pure  air  circulates 
near  a  marble  bafon;  where  a  fountain  of* 
limpid  water  plays,  and  the  brinks  of  which 
are  furrounded  by  the  Arabian  jafmine  and  odo- 
riferous flowers.  The  falubrity  of  this  apart- 
ment is  maintained  by  a  north  window  always 
open,  near  the  fummit  of  the  dome  :    thus» 

while 
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*  while  the  hufbandmen  broil  in  the  fields^ 
bedewing  the  earth  with  the  Avcat  of  their 
brow,  the  rich  paf^  their  time  in  voluptuous 
il umbers,  amidil  cooling  airs,  and  the  balia* 
Xfxic  exhalations  of  plants.  The  utmoft  ambi-* 
tion  of  a  Turk,  who  is  not  in  place,  is  to  lire 
agreeably,  and  wholly  free  from  cares ;  but 
the  Beys,  on  the  contrary,  preyed  upon  by 
iear,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  republic  imprv-^ 
veriflicd  by  their  devaftations,  dazzle  for  a 
moment,  then  difappear,  cut  off  by  the 
fword  of  their  colleagues,  or  the  poifon  of 
their  flaves. 

Egypt  has  for  numerous  ages,  -  been  inun- 
dated, which  has  prodigiouQy  raifedthe  foil; 
this  faft  is  attelled  by  obelifks,  buried  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet,  and  porticos  that  h:xvz 
half  difappeared.  Their  ancient  cities,  built 
on  artificial  mounts,  and  the  mounds  they 
raifed,  /hewed  the  Egyptians  dreaded  the 
high  inundations.  At  prefent  the  land  is  fo 
much  higher  that  the  waters  feldom  rife  io 
as  to  injure  agriculture.  When  they  are 
under  fixteen  cubits  a  famine  is  threatened, 
and  tlie  years  of  abundance  are  thofe  of  be- 
tween eighteen  and  tvvo-and-twenty  cubits. 
When  the  waters  exceed  this,  tliey  lay  too 

long 
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long  on  the  ground^  and  prevent  its  beings 
ibwn;  which,  however,  feldom  happens. 
On  the  contrary,  inundations  below  the 
medium  often  leave  the  high  lands  fruitlefs. 
Were  the  canals  opened,  the  mounds  repair- 
ed, and  the  great  rcfervoirs  filled,  they  might 
water  a  much  larger  extent  of  country,  and 
procure  harvefts  infinitely  more  abundant. 

It  would  be  poflible  to  enfure  a.  regular  in- 
undation to  Egypt,  and  a  never-failing  fer- 
tility; but  this  muft  be  by  conquering  Ethi- 
opia, or  forming  a  treaty  with  its  inhabi- 
tants, by  which  they  might  be  permitted  to 
confine  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  where  they 
difperfe  themfelves  over  the  fands  that  lie  to 
the  weft. 

**  In  the  year  1106,  when  Elmeftanibr 
•*  was  Sultan  of  Egypt,  the  inundation  to- 
"  tally  failed.  The  Sultan  fent  Michael, 
*'  patriarch  of  the  Jacobines,  with  magnifi- 
•'  cent  prefents,  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethio- 
•*  pia,  who  came  to  meet,  received  him 
<«  favourably,  and  demanded  the  fubje<5l  of 
"  his  embafly.  Michael  replied,  that  the 
*'  waters  of  the  Nile  having  failed,  had 
^*  made  the  Egyptians  dread  all  the  horrors 
"of  famine,  and  thrown  them  into  the  ut- 

"  moft 
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^'  moft  conftemation:  he  added  rcmon-- 
^*  ftrances  whiph  induced  the  Emperor  ta 
"  fuffer  a  dam  to  be  opened  that  had  turned 
"  the  river,  which,  taking  its  ufual  courfe^ 
*^  rofe  three  cubits  in  one  day.  Michael,  on 
'*  his  return,  received  great  honors /^w^.'* 

This  fhews  the  poflibility  of  turning  the 
courfe  of  the  Nile,  and  proves  a  mound, 
raifed  to  flop  up  the  great  channel  which 
communicates  with  the  Niger,  would  caufe 
a  prodigious  increafe  of  water.  Were  a 
powerful  and  intelligent  people  in  poffeflion 
of  Egypt,  fuch  wonderful  changes  would  be 
cafily  made,  and  it  would  become  the  v/eal- 
thieft  country  in  the  world.  The  Egyptians 
have  a  certain  fign  of  inundation,  and  the 
height  to  which  it  will  rife.  When  the 
north  wind,  during  the  months  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  repelled  by  impetuous  v/inds 
from  the  fouth,  is  driven  back,  the  aficm- 
blage  of  clouds  is  lefs  than  ufjal  in  Upper 
Abyffinia,  and  the  increafe  is  very  fmall; 
mounds  then  would  be  of  the greateft  utility; 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  when  the  north  wind 

(m)  Elmacin,  hiflsry  of  the  Aral)?.  This  hai>pcneil 
under  Aboulcafem,  the  twenty- feventh  of  ths  Abaflide 
Caliplis,  and  the  forty-eighth  frpm  Mahqaict* 

is 
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is  predominant^  and  repels  the  tempeihious 
fouth  towards  the  equator,  it  brings  heavy 
clouds,  and  there  is  a  certainty  of  a  favourable 
inundation  :  in  this  cafe  it  would  be  necelTary 
to  open  the  dams  of  Ethiopia,  and  give  the 
fuperabundant  waters  their  ufual  vent.  By 
means  of  this  augmentation,  alfo,  there 
might  be  a  canal  between  Cophtos  and  Cof- 
fcir,  which  would  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
famous,  and  the  moft  ufeful,  works  of  E- 
gypt.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  ideas  thrown  into 
the  cxpanfc  of  poflibility;  they  perhaps 
may  hereafter  be  realized.  Various  powers 
look  with  watchful  eyes  on  this  fine  king- 
dom, governed  by  barbarians  incapable  of 
defending  it;  the  firft  nation,  therefore,  that 
attacks  will  conquer  it,  and  then  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  its  face  will  be  changed. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 
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LETTER      IX. 

OF    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    EGYPT. 

7be  government  of  Egypt ^  fince  its  conqueji  by 
the  Arabs y  and  the  various  revolutions  it  bat 
undergone.  Articles  of  the  treaty  granted 
by  Sultan  St  Urn ^  to  the  CircaJJian  Mamluks^ 
The  limited  power  of  the  Pachas^  and  the 
preponderance  of  that  of  the  Beys ;  parti^ 
cularly  in  the  dignity  of  Sheik  EJtalad  and 
Emir  Hadgi.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Ottoman  governors  are  received^  and  the  dif 
grace  with  which  they  are  fent  back.  Ob^ 
fervations  on  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
authority  in  Egypt. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  Promifed  to  fend  you  particulars  concern- 
ing the  government  of  Egypt,  fo  litSe  known 
in  France,  and  hope  the  obfervations  of  fe- 
veral  years  will  enable  me  to  fulfil  this  pro- 
mife.  It  will  firft,  however,  be  neceffiry  to 
begin  by  an  In trodudlory  account,  which  will 
throw  light  on  what  I  have  to  offer. 

From 
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From  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century 
to   1250,    the  Arabs   were  in  poflefGon  of 
Egypt,  which  then  was  a  part  of  the  yaft 
empire  of  the  Caliphs.     Vizirs  governed  it 
in  their  name,  and,  polTefled  of  unbounded 
power,  exercifed  fupreme  authority-     They 
had  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and,  render- 
ing an  account  to  the  Caliphs,  only,  of  their 
conduct,  governed  the  country  according  to 
their  caprice.     However  great  their  tyranny, 
the  cries  of  the  opprefled  people  never  could 
reach  the  throne ;    the  Vizirs  took  care  to 
gain  tltofe  who  furrounded  it  by  rich  pre- 
fents.     The  government  being  thus  defpotic, 
national  happinefs,  or  mifery,  depended  on 
the  virtues,  or  vices,    of  one  man.      Many 
of  thefe  Vizirs  fwayed  an  iron  fceptre ;  fome 
few  made  commerce,   -agriculture,  and  the 
arts  flourilh.     Others,  among  whom  was  the 
famous  Ebn Toulon,  rebelled,  and  proclaimed 
themfelves   kings  -,    but   the   crown  feldom 
defcende^  to  their  children.     After  ^he  death 
of  the  rebel,  the  province  returned  to  the 
dominion  of  its  former  mafters. 

In  the  year  982,  Moaz,  fovereign  of  the 
wellern  part  of  Africa,  and  defcendant  of  the 
fatimite  Caliphs,  who  had  founded  a  king- 
dom 
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doih  there  twp  centuries  before^  fent  his 
generals  to  conquer  Egypt,  which  having 
performed,  he  made  it  the  feat  of  Empire. 
His  offspring  reigned  till  1189,  when  Salah 
Eddin  eftabliihed  the  dynafly  of  the  Ayoubites 
there.  This  warlike  prince,  the  terror  of 
the  crufaders,,  whom  he  had  almoft  driven 
out  of  Paleftine,  was  overthrown  by  Richard 
Coeur  dc  Lion,  near  the  walls  of  St.  John 
d'Acre;  and  the  name  of  the  Englifh  mo- 
narch became  terrible  throughout  the  eaft. 
The  government  of  Salah  Eddin,  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  was  monarchical,  under  whom  Egypt 
became  flourifliing.  The  remains  of  the 
academies  they  founded,  and  to  which  by 
their  rich  benefa<ftions  they  drew  the  learned 
men  of  the  eaft,  are  ftill  to  be  fccn  at  Grand 
Cairo.  In  the  year  1250,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  Louis  IX.  the  Baharite  Mam- 
\\xks,fnj  Turks  by  defcent,  maffacred  Touran 
Shah,  the  laft  prince  of  the  Ayoubites,  and 
the  fon  of  Nejem  Eddin,  their  bencfadtor ; 
with  whom  ended  the  reign  of  the  Arabian 

{n)  Mamluk  fignifics  acqutrcd,  pofleflcd.  They  called 
themfelves  BahariteSy  or  maratime,  becaufe  Nejem  eddin, 
who  inftituted  them,  bcftowed  the '  government  of  caftlet 
near  the  ica,  aiid  iii  the  iflaiid  of  Kaoud^i,  oa  cbem. 

princes 
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princes  over  ISgypt,  and  fincc  which  they 
have  ever  been  governed  by  foreigners* 

The  Baharite  Mamluki  changed  its  form 
cf  government,  and  nrjade  it  republican. 
Their  principal  men  elected  a  chief,  to  whom 
they  confided  great  authority.  He  had  a 
right  to  make  war  or  peace,  firft  advifing 
with  his  council,  the  members  of  which  they 
themfelves  were.  He  could  appoint  niinifters, 
ambafladors,  governors,  and  generals ;  pro- 
vided he  chofe  them  from  among  the  Mam- 
luks.  The  neceflity  he  was  under  of  gainir^g 
the  votes  of  thofe  chiefs  limited  his  power  } 
and  his  politics  confifted  in  procuring  their 
favour,  making  fure  of  the  moft  powerful,- 
and  in  immediately  crufhing  the  confpiracied 
that  were  formed  againft  him ;  for  each  of 
the  powerful  Mamluks,  of  this  Ariftocracy, 
would  neceflarily  endeavour  to  depofe  the 
ppficflbr,  and  feat  himfelf  on  the  throne. 
Though  the  people  had  no  part  in  the  go- 
•vemment,  yet  had  the  Prince  caufe  to  fear 
their  difcontent:  an  ambitious  rival,  aided 
by  them,  might  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 
Thus  we  fee  the  chief  of  this  republic  was 
furrounded  "by  dangers  ;  the  duration  of  his 
empire  depended  on  his  perfonal  qualities, 

and 
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and  iie  tould  not  tranfmit  his  power  to  his 
children.  Hence,  during  the  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  years  the  Baharite  Mamluks  go-* 
vcrned  Egypt,  they  had  twenty-feven  kings  % 
a  proof  their  reigns  were  fliort  and  tempef* 
tuous. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen-^ 
tury,  the  Circaffian  Mamluks  dethroned  the 
Baharites,  but  preferved  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  continued  in  poflTeflion  of  Egypt 
till  the  conqueft  of  it  by  Sultan  Selim,  in 
151 7..  It  is  neceiTary  to  give  clear  and  pre- 
cife  ideas  of  the  Mamluks  before  we  fpeak  of 
the  changes  Selim  made  in  the  conftitution^ 
The  appellation  Mamluk  is  beftowed.  on 
children  who,  carried  off  by  merchants,  of 
banditti,  from  Georgia,  .  Circaffia,  Natolia^ 
and  the  Various  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  are  afterwards  fold  in  Conftantinoplc 
and  Grand  Cairo.  The  Grandees  of  Egypt, 
who  had  a  fimilar  origin,  bring  them  up  in 
their  houfes,  and  deftine  them  to  fuccccd  to 
their  dignities  5  and  this  cuftom  is",  perhaps, 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Jofeph,  who, 
fold  thus  to   Potiphar /^(?y,    High-prieft  of 

{0)  This  Egyptian  name  comes  from  Potlphrai^  prlell 
of  the  fun.  *  "  *    •      - 

Vol.  II.  I  Hcliopolis, 
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6f  C^chtifqJ^  when  they  govern  the  townd 
Which  are.  dependant  on  their  patrons,  at 
which  time  they,  are  permit'ted  to  buy  Mam- 
luks,  who  follow  their  fortune,  and  become 
thtir  companions  and  inilruments.  Their 
next  rife  is  to  the  dignity  of  Bey,  which 
^ives  them  a  feat  among  the  four  and  twenty 
members  of  the  Divan,  qr  council,  of  the 
l^epubiic :  but^  though  thus  advanced,  they 
fceafe  not  to  regard  themfelves  as  the  fervants 
bf  their  firft  niafter,  and  preferve  a  perfed 
fubmiilion  to  him.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  origin 
bf  the  Mamluks ;  and  fuch  the  career  they 
have  to  run.  We  will  now  proceed  with 
Dur  narrative.  ^ 

Sultan  Selim^  having  conqufered  Egypt, 
and  overthrown,  the  Circaflian  Mamluks,  who 
could  not  withftand  the  numerous  armies 
arid  bloody  battles  of  the  Turkifb  Emperor^ 
caiifed  their  king^  Thomam  Bey,  to '  be 
hanged  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Cairo.  This^ 
barbarous  a<aion  difgufted  them  fb  much 
"that  they  only  waited  the  departure  of  the 
Turks  again  to  take  to  their  arms.      The 

{q)  The  C4chefe  arc  Jthe  lieutenants  of  the  Beys,  and 
command  the  towns  w^iich  are  in  the  government  of  their 
.paifons# 

intoxication 
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Intoxication  of  fuccefs  once  diiUp^ted^  Seliss^ 
perceived  his  error  j  and^  that  hf  ^mig)i$ 
profit  hy  this  important  conquefl:;^  endeavoure;4 
to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Mamluks ;  ^ 
order  to  which  he  made  very  little  change  in 
fheir  form  of  government,  and  granjed  thefli 
very  peculiar  privileges,  fpecified  in  ^a  treaty^ 
|he  principal  articles  of  which  are  as  follow* 

Though^  with  Almighty  aid,  our  inviij^-; 
cible  OTOQiS  have  x^ong^Ufred  thq'  kingdqm  of 
Egypt,  yet  we,  fr<^  our  b?peyoJeflice,  grapl 
the  four  and  twenty  Saagiaks  frj%,9^\  flws 
country,  a  repubjica/i ,  gpyernmcjjf »  Sfk^t^af 
following  pqnditionsr  ^  /,.;  .:  \,.j  . 

L  X^e  republic. oC  Egypt  fhfill/aijfenpws 
ledge  our  fovereignty^^  an^Jthaj.pf  oy?,  fuc?^ 
cefibrsi  and,  as  a  mark,  of  obedience,,  jhall 
honor,  as  pur-reprefentative,  the  goycrnot 
whom  we  ihall  pleafe  tp  fend,  and  who  fliall 
rcfide  in  the  caftle  of  Qrand  Cairo,,  During 
bis  adminiftration,  he  fliall  .undertake  no- 
thing contrary  to  our  will,  or  the  interefts 
of  the  republic ;  but  ihall  advife  with  the 
Peys  concerning  the  good  of  the  ftate  ;  and, 
ihould  he  become  difagreeable  to  them,  or 

(r}  Sangiaks  has  ihe  fame  meaning  as  Beys. 

I  3  '  attempt 
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attempt  to  infringe  their  privileges,  we  au- 
thoriie  them  to  fufpend  him,  and  lay  their 
complaints  before  our  fublime  Porte,  that 
they  may  be  delivered  from  his  bppreflion.  * 
•  11.  In  time  of  war,  the  republic  fliall  be 
obliged  to  furnifh  us  and  our  fuccefTors  with 
twelve  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  San-s- 
giaks,  and  maintain  them  till  the  concluiion 
oif  peace, 

"-  III.  Each  year  the  republic  fhall  raife 
five  hundred  and  iixty  thoufand  Allani  fs)^ 
and  fend  them,  under  the  efcort  of  a  Bey« 
to  our  fublime  Porte,  who  fhall  receive, 
from  our  Dcfterdar,  (Treafurer)  a  legal  ac- 
pittance,  to  which  our  feal,  and  that  of 
cur  Vizir,  fhall  be  affixed, 
-  IV.  The  republic  fhall  raife  the  like 
Khafna  (fum)  of  five  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  Aflani  for  the  fupport  of  Medina, 
and  the  caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  which 
fhall  be  annually  fent^  under  the  efcort  of 

{$)  This  fiim  has  been  increafed  tp  eight  hundred 
thou(an4  Ailat)i ;  but  the  Beys  pretend  they  are  obliged 
to  be  at  exceffive  expenc^s,  'm  repairb^  canals  and  for- 
treiles,  and  do  not  fend  the  half  to  Conftantmople,  Aflani 
is  9  iilver  coin,  lyortb  about  ha]f  4  qrowiu 
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the  Sheik  El  Balad  (t)^  or  the  Emir  Hadgc, 
which  they  Oiall  deliver  to  the  Scherif,  th« 
fucceffor  of  our  prophet,  for  the  fervice  of 
the  houie  of  God,  and  to  be  diftributed 
among  the.  perfons  who  reiide  there,  that 
their  prayers  may  be  obtained  for  us,  and 
the  faithful  who  believe  in  the  Koran,  (u). 

V.  The  republic  (hall  only  maintain,  in 
time  of  peace,  fourteen  thoufand  ibldiers,  or 
janiflaries,  but  fhall  have  permiflion  to  aug- 
ment that  army,;during  war,  that  its  enemies, 
and  ours,  may  be  oppofed. 

VI.  The  repubhc  ihall  alfo  deduct,  from 
the  productions  of  the  country,  a  million  of 
coufies  (x)  of  grain^  fix  hundred  thoufand 
of  wheat,  and  four  hundred  thoufand  of 
barley,  to  be  laid  up  in  our  granaries. 

VII.  Thefe  articles  obferved,  the  republic, 
fliall  enjoy  abfolute  power  over  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Egypt ;    but,  in  religious  matters^ 

(/)  Shttk  El  Balady  the  Elder  of  the  country,  is  the  title 
of  die  Bey  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  Emir  Hadgi 
fignifies  Prince  of  the  caravan,  and  is  the  fecond  dignity 
m  the  republic.  , 

(u)  This  fum  is  not  raifed  in  money,  but  com,  and  the 
produftions  of  Egypt. 

(x)  An  oval  panicr,  made  of  datei-tree  leaves,  cootaihing 
about  a  hundred  and  feventy  pounds  weight. 

1  4  nxaU 
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ihall  advife  with  the  MoUah;  or  High  pricft, 
who  Aal)  be  fubjedt  to  our  authority,  or 
that  of'Our  fucceflbrs.  .        ^ 

VIIL  The  republic  fliall  enjoy,  as  hereto-, 
fbrtj  the  right  of  coining,  and  ftamping  the 
^ame  M^fr  fyj  >    but  (hall  add  thereto  our 
nanie,   or  that  of  our  fucceflbrs,   and  the 
governor  we  fend  ftiall  infpeft  the  coinage, 
^t  the  legend  may  not  be  altered,    . 
.   IX,  The  Beys  ihall  eled  among  then^felvcs 
a.  Sheik  El  B^lad ;.  who,  when  confirmed  by 
our  governor,    fliall  be  their  head,  and  ac-t 
iinowledged'by  our  officers  as  chief  of  the 
repubhc.  .    If  it  fliall  fo  happen  that  our 
governors  fliall  becoqme  guilty  of  oppreflion, 
:jqd  (exceed  t^e.liniits  of  his  power,  the  Sheik 
El  Balad  fliall  have  a  right  to  lay  the  com^ 
plain.ts  qf  the  public  before  pur  fublimc  Porte, 
Should  foreign  enemies  difturb  the  peace  of 
the  republic,-  we  propiife,   for  us  and  our 
fucceflbrs,  to  protedt  it,  with  all  our  powers, 
\Vithout  having  a  right  to  exad  any  indcm.-r 
nity  for  the  expence  incurred  in  its  aid, 

(y)  Mafr  is  the  name  the  Arabs  give  to  Egypt  in 
genera],  and  Giand  Cairo  in  particular,  pretending  that 
this  pQuntry  was  peopled  by  MiCraim,  grandfoq  of  Noah. 

Pgne 
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.  Done  and  figned,  by  our  clemency,  in 
favour  of  the  republic  of  Egypt,  in  the  year 
887,  of  the  Hegira,  (A.  D.  1517.) 

From  this  treaty  you  will  learn.  Sir,  the 
Jaft  change  of  Egyptian  government  partook 
of  Monarchy  and  Ariflocracy.  The  firft  in 
the  perfon  of  a  Pacha,  the  fecond  in  thofe 
of  the  Beys,  w^ho,  cflentially,  compoie  the 
republic.  The  Pacha,  properly  fpeaking,  is 
a  phantom,  difpelled  by  their  breath.  The 
$angiaks,  at  the  head  of  provinces  and 
armies,  in  reality,  enjoy  all  the  power;  to 
their  mercy  are  the  people  abandoned,  in 
whofe  favour  the  treaty  contains  not  one 
word.  May  we  not  fay  a  merchant  fold 
three  or  four  millions  of  flavcs,  to  four  and 
twenty  foreigners,  for  five  hundred  and  fixtj 
tlioufand  aflani  ?  Abfolute  power  is  configned 
over  to  them.  They  are  permitted  to  levy 
arbitrary  tributes,  and  exercife,  without  re- 
ftraint,  every  fpecies  of  tyranny.  Thus  da 
defpots  barter  nations  !  Thus  do  they  fubmit 
to  fuch  ihame,  and  think  not  of  reclaiming 
the  facred  rights  they  have  received  from 
nature  !  Selim,  in  the  vaft  extent  of  his 
dominions,  faw  but  a  vile  herd  of  flaves, 
Vfhom  he  might  difpofe  of  at  his  pleafure. 
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The  Beys  pcrfc<ftly  feci  the  power  they  poflcfs, 
which  they  dreadfully  abufe.  The  Pacha 
remains  no  longer  than  while  he  is  fubfervient 
to  their  deiigns ;  fhoald  he  dare  fpeak  in  de- 
fence of  his  mailer's  interefls,  or  thofe  of  the 
£g3rptians,  he  becomes  a  ilate  criminal :  the 
Divan  affembles,  and  he  is  expelled.  The 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  they  re* 
ceive,  and  ejed,  thofe  reprefentatives  of  the 
Grand  Seignior. 

When  a  new  Pacha  lands,  at  Alexandria, 
he  gives  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  council 
of  the  republic,  and  the  Sheik  El  Balad  fends 
the  Beys  of  moil  addrefs  to  compliment  him, 
bring  him  prefents,  and  profefs  great  fub<» 
miflion.  While  they  attend  on  him  they 
artfully  found  his  inclinations,  ftudy  his 
charadter,  and  endeavour  to  learn,  from  his 
own  mouth,  or  that  of  his  officers,  what  are 
the  orders  he  brings.  Should  they  find  them 
inimical  to  their  own  purpofes,  they  expedite 
a  courier  to  the  Sheik  El  Balad,  who  afTembles 
the  Divan,  and  the  Pacha  is  forbidden  to 
proceed  farther.  They  then  write  to  the 
Grand  Signor  that  the  new  governor  comes 
with  hoilile  intentions,  and  fuch  as  will  ex-» 
cite  rebellion  among  his  faithful  fubje£t$»  and 

requeft 
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requeft  his  recall,  which  is  furc  to  be  com- 
plied with.  When  the  chiefs  of  the  republic 
believe  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Pacha,  they  invite  him  to  Grand  Cairo ;  the 
deputies  place  him  in  a  fumptuous  galley, 
aiyl  efcort  him  all  the  way.  The  attendant 
boats  are  all  elegantly  tilted,  and  ieveral 
filled  with  muficians.  He  advances,  flowly, 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  no  vefTel  being  fuf* 
fered  to  pafs  that  of  the  Pacha.  Thofe  who 
are,  unfortunately,  making  a  voyage  up  the 
Nile,  are  obliged  to  follow  in  his  fuite.  He 
ftops  at  Hcllzi  fzj,  and  the  Sheik  El  Balad 
cither  comes  himfclf  to  receive  him,  or  de- 
putes fcveral  Sangiaks.  The  heads  of  the 
republic  again  congratulate  him  on  his  land- 
ing; the  Aga  of  the  JanijGTaries  prefents  him 
the  keys  of  the  caftle,  prays  him  to  make  it 
his  reiidence,  and  he  is  conduced,  in  pomp, 
through  the  city.  I  have  feen,  and  can 
therefore  defcribe,  the  entrance  of  a  Pacha. 

The  various  corps  of  infantry,  with  their 
noify  roufick,  march  firft,  in  tw^o  files,  their 
colours  waving!  the  cavalry  follows.  A~ 
bout  five  or  fii;  thoufand  hor^men  advance 
in  good  order,  their  cloathing  made  of  very 

(%)  A  finall  village,  half  a  lea^e  below  Boulac. 

bright 
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bright  fluffs,  whik  their  floating  robes,  c- 
normous  muftachoes,  and  long  lances,  of 
ihining  fteel,  give  them  a  majeftic  and  war- 
like air,  '  Then  cpme  the  Beys,  p\agpifi- 
cently  cjoatbed,  apd.af.tendcd'  by  their  Mam- 
luks,  mounted  on  Arabian  horfes,  high  ntet^ 
tied,  and  adorned  ^ith  houfings,  enibcoidcred 
in  gold  and  filver'jj  the  bridles  of  thofe  of 
the  chiefs  are  bedecked  with  fine  pearls  ^nd 
precious  ftones,  and  their  faddles  with  glit- 
tering gold,  TJie  various  retinues,  for  each 
Bey  had  his  own,  were  exceedingly  elegant  j 
the  beauty  of  the  yputh,  tjbe  richnefs  of  their 
habits,  and  their  excellent  horfemanfhip,  all 
together  formed  a  very  agreeabk  fighti  Th^ 
Pacha  clofed  the  march,,  advanqing  gravejy^ 
preceded  by  two  hundred  horfenjen^  a  Band  of 
mufic,  and  four  led  horfes,  flowly.  guided  by 
flaves  on  foot,  covered  with  hqufingSj^  4noft 
richly  embroidered  ia  gold  and  pearl,  that 
trailed  on  the  ground.  The  Pacha,  mounted 
on  a  beauteous  barb,  wore  a  clufter  of  large 
diamonds  in  hig  turban,  which  darted  back 
the  fun's  rays.  This  proceffion  gave  me  an 
idea  of  the  oriental  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Afia,  when  they 
ftiewed  themfelves  in  public.  It  began 
about  eight,  and  lafled  till  noon«  On 
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On  the  morrow,  the  Pacha  aflemblcd  the 
Divah,  and  hivited  the  Beys  to  be  prefent : 
he  fat  on  a  raifcd  feat  with  a  barred  window, 
like  the  Grand  Seignor.  Hfs  Kiaya,  or 
Lieutenant,  read  the  orders  of  the  Porte, 
and  the  Sangiaks,  profoundly  bowing,  pro- 
xnifed  obedience  in  all ,  things  which  fliould 
not  infringe  their  rights.  This  ended,  a  coU 
lation  was  ferved;  and,  when  the  aflembly 
rofe,  the  Pacha  prefented  the  Sheik  El  Balad 
with  a  rich  furred  robe,  and  a  horfe  magni- 
ficently harnafled;  alfo  caftans  to  the  other 
Beys.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  inftallation  of  a 
Pacha. 

His  office  is  a  kind  of  baniftiment:  he 
cannot  leave  his  palace  without  the  permif- 
fion  of  the  Sheik  El  Balad,  but  is  a  ftate  pri- 
foner,  who,  in  the  midft  of  fplendor,  can- 
not avoid  feeling  the  weight  of  his  chains. 
His  revenue  amounts  to  near  a  hundred  and 
twenty- five  thoufand  pounds  flerling,  and  is 
raifed  from  the  duties  paid  at  Suez,  on  the 
merchandize  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  ambition 
of  the  Beys  prefcnts  him  with  a  fruitful 
iburce  of  wealth;  when,  pofieffing  political 
cunning,  arid  a  knowledge  of  his  own  melnsi 
he  has  the  art  to  fow  cjiflentibn  umong  the 

chiefs 
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chiefs  and  form  parties-  ^aCch  will  dieif 
endeavour  to  obtain  his  intercft,  arid  wealth 
pours  in  upon  him.  The  Sangiaks  n^fned 
by  the  Divan  alfo  purchafe  a  confirmation  of 
their  dignity  of  the  Pacha,  and  the  inheri- 
tance of  thofe  who  die  without  iflue  increafes 
his  treafurj^.  Thus  may  the  Grand  Seignor's 
representative  nuintain  himfelf  in  office,  and 
become  immenfely  rich,  provided  he  pro* 
ceeds  with  the  utmoft  circumfpe(Stion ;  for, 
the  ground  on  which  he  ftands  is  fo  flippery, 
the  ieail  wrong  ftep  occafions  his  fall  -,  and 
unforefeen  circumftances  will  often  counter- 
act his  utmofl  policy.  Should  ibme  yojmg 
audacious  Sangiak,  by  his  crimes  or  cou- 
rage, vanquifli  the  party  favoured  by  the 
Pacha,  and  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  Sheik  El 
Balad,  he  aifembles  the  council,  and  the  go- 
vernor is  ignominioufly  expelled.  His  order  M 
depart  is  cntrufted  to  an  officer,  cloathed  in 
black,  who,  carrying  it  in  his  bofomv  ad- 
vances into  the  audience^chamber,  and  ta- 
^g  ^P  .^  comer  of  the  carpet  which  co- 
vers the  fofa,  bows  profoundly,  and  fays^ 
Jk^I  Pacia;  Pacha  come  down;  which 
hiving  faid  he  departs.  The  Govtrnor  is 
iszimediately  obliged  to  pack  up  and  retire, 

in 
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in  the  fpace  of  four-and-twenty  hours»  to 
Boulac;  where  he  waits  for  orders  from 
Conilantinople.  His  perfon  is  generally 
fafe;  but,  fhould  the  prevailing  Beys  have 
complaints  againil  him,  they  make  him  ren« 
der  a  fevere  account  of  his  adminiflration^ 
and  the  prefents  he  has  received;  after  which 
they  divide  the  fpoil.  The  council  of  the 
republic  eleifts  a  Caimakan,  during  the  in- 
terregnum, to  fupply  his  place,  till  the  arri* 
val  of  the  new  Pacha.  I  have  been  ^veral 
times  a  witnefs  of  events  like  this,  during 
my  abode  in  Egypt.  I  hope  what  I  have 
laid  will  give  you  fomc  knowledge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  The  hiftory  of 
Ali  Bey,  and  fome  others  of  his  fucceflbrs, 
a  fketch  of  which  I  fhall  fend  you  in  the 
following  letters,  will  ihew  you  thcfe  objedU 
in  adtion,  and  fupply  you  with  the  means 
pf  drawing  your  own  ronclufions. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     X. 

HISTORY   OF    ALI    BEY, 

Birti  of  AH  Bey ;  is  carried  off:   changes  hts 

religion^     when  fold  to  a  Bey  of  Grand 

Cairo:    promoted  to  various  offices  in  the 

Jiate.     He  conduSis  the  caravan:    defeats 

the  Arabs:    is  made  a  Bey^  and  takes  bis 

\  feat  in  the  Divan:    his  patron  affaffmated 

by  the  contrary  faStion  :  arrives  at  the  dig* 

nity  of  Sheik  EI  Balad^  and  revenges  his  pa-- 

trofis  death:  Icagtic formed  againji  him :  ef capes 

to  yerufalcm  and  St.  John  d'Acre^  where 

he  is  ''jcelcomcd  by  Sheik  Daher  :  is  recalled ^ 

but  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  again  compels 

him  tofave  hhnfclf  by  fight :  vifts  Arabia  : 

retires  to   St.  fohn   d'Acre^    ivhcre  Sheik 

Daher  gives  him  every  proof  cf  friendjhip  : 

returns  to  Cairo :  facrificcs  his  rivals  to  re^ 

venge^  ^and  governs  "jijifcly.      treachery  of 

fome  Beys  and  the  grand  Forte:    executes 

the  officers  fent  to  demand  his  head^    and 

I  combines  ^xith  the  Ruffians  to  take  vengeance 

^  m  the  injuftice^  of  the  Ottomans.     Repels  the 

*  '•    *^*    •    •"•  wandering 
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wandering  Arabs:  .proteSls  commerce^"  and 
conquers  Arabia  and  Syria  by  his  generals. 
Betrayed  by  his  fon^in-laiv,  Mabamet  Abou 
Dabab^  and  is  obliged^  a  third  time^  ioyave 
bimfilfin  Syria.     Seizes  on  feveral  towns:, 
enters   Egypt   ivith   an   army:    overthrows 
forces  much  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  is  van--, 
quijbed  by  the  perfidy  of  bis  infantry^  which, 
goes  over  10  Abou  Dahab.     Deaths  of  A/i, 
.  Mabamet,    and    Sheik    Daher ;    the  latter 
bafely  ajjajfinated,  by  order  of  the  Porte. 

To  M.  L,  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

AlI  bey,  born  inNatolia,  in  1728,  was 
chriftened  Toufeph  (Jofcph).  His  father, 
Daoud  (a),  a  Greek  prieft,  of  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  families  in  the  country, 
intended  him  as  the  fucceffor  of  his  dignities, 
and  neglefted  nothing  to  perfeft  his  educa- 
tion. Fate,  however,  otherwife  ordained. 
Jofeph,  at  thirteen^  born  away  by  the  ardor 
of  youth,  hunted  with  fome  young  men  in 
a  neighbouring  foreft,  who,  being  attacked 
by  banditti,  were  carried  off  in  fpite  of  their 
cries  and  rcfillancc.     He  was  brought  to 

{a)  i.  c.  David, 
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Granti  Cairo,  fold  to  Ibrahim  Kiaya  fij. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Janiflariesi  who  had  him 
circumci&dt  put  him  on  a  Mamluk  habit, 
and  called  him  Ali,  a  nanoe  he  has  fince 
been  krtown  by.  He  appointed  mafters  to 
teach  him  horfemanfhip,  Turkifh,  and  Ara-, 
bic.  Obliged  to  obey,  Jofcph,  in  his  heart,r 
lamented  the  lofs  of  his  parents,-  and  the 
change  of  his  religionr  The  kind  treatment 
of  his  patron,  the  ofGces  he  was  appointed 
6,  which  flattered  his  felf-love,  and,  efpe-. 
ciaUyy  the  example  of  his  companions,  in- 
fenfiMy  reconciled  him  to  his  new  ftate.  He 
Iras  foori  diftinguifhed  by  his  underfl^anding  i 
and,  in  a  few  years,^  was  perfed  mailer  of 
^e  languages  he  had  been  taught,  excelled 
in  bodily  exercife,  and  none  of  the  Mam-- 
luks  managed  a  horfc'  with  more  addrefs, 
threw  the  javelin  more  forcibly,  or  handled 
the  fabre  and  fifc-arms  with  greater  dexteri- 
ty. His  engaging  manners,  and  application 
tp  fhidyy  endeared  him  to  Ibrahim,  wha^ 
delighted  with  his  talents*  raifed  him  rapidly 
through  the  various  offices  of  his  houfliold, 

(h)  The  Kizpt,  and  the  Aga  of  the  Janiflarie%  Aat  is 
to  fay,  their  Lieutenant,  and  their  C^ooel,  arc-  Beys ;  and, 
itfuaDy,  very  poweiiuL 
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fo  that  he  prefcntly  was  made  Selifhur-Aga, 
(fword-bearer)  and  Khaznadar  (treafurer); 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  thefe 
offices  placed  him  flill  higher  in  the  faVor 
of  his  patron>  who  created  him  Cachef  at 
two-and-twenty« 

Become  a  governor  of  cities,  he  ibon  dc- 
monftrated  his  natural  love  of  juftice,  and 
his  difcernment  in  his  choice  of  Mamluks^ 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  infpire  with  his 
own  genius.  From  this  time  he  filentiy 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeur  i 
not  only  had  he  gained  the  affedtion  of  Ibra- 
him, but  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour 
of  the  Pacha,  judging  this  might  be  fubfer- 
irient  to  his  ambitious  defigns.  Rahiph,  the 
Pacha^  was  a  man  of  merit;  and,  diftin^ 
guiOiing  an  upright  and  elevated  mind  in  the 
young  Cachef,  granted  him  ^is  friend(hip» 
and  became  his  declared  protestor  :  had  not 
an  unfofeleen  cataftrophe  deranged  his  pro« 
jcfts,  he  would  foon  have  promoted  him  to 
the  dignity  of  Bey.  Rahiph,  endowed  with 
that  happy  kind  of  charafter  which  irre- 
fiftibly  charms,  had  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  Beys,  Far  from  imitating  his  prede^ 
CeUors,  who  founded  their  authority  on  dif* 

K  2  ikniion$ 
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fcafion,  he  ufed  every  eiFort  to  liiaintairp 
peace  and  union;  and,  for  the  firft  ticne^ 
the  reprefentative-  of  the  Grand  Seignor  and 
the  beads  of  the  government  united  for  the 
public  good.  The  people,,  enjoying  peacc^ 
wifhed  its  duration!  The  Beys  themfelves 
lov^d  the  Pacha,  and  dreaded  his  recaL 
Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  arm  envy, 
that  monfter.  of  the  human  heart,  which, 
Unhappily  for  men,  fhcds  her  venom  over 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  council  of  the 
Divan,  at  Conftantinople,  rcprcfeMed  the  good 
intelligence  maintained  between  the  Pacha 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  as  a  confpi- 
racy,  formed  to  deprive  the  Grand  Seignor 
of  Egypt.  Their  calumnies  were  fpecioufly 
coloured,  and  fpecious  rcafons  are  often  con* 
vincing,  in  ar  court.  Without  farther  ex- 
amination, the  Sultan,  determining  to  try 
tlie  fidelity  of  Rahiph,  fent  a  firman,  com- 
manding him  to  put  all  the  Beys  to  death  he 
could  get  into  his  power.  An  order  fo  in- 
iquitous well  miglit  fhock  the  Pacha,  but 
he  muft  either  obey  or  lofe  his  head.  He 
hcfitated  three  days,  and  at  laft  chofe  the 
former.  Sending  for  the  mofl:  faithful  of 
iiis  Haves,  Jbe  fhewed  them  the  firman,  and 

commanded 
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commanded  them  each  to  kill  a  Bey,  wheft 
they  {hould  be  aflembled  in  the  hall  of  au** 
dience ;  and,  the  Divan  being  called,  hating 
concealed  fwords  under  their  robes,  they  af«- 
faflinated  thofe  unfortunate  vidims  of  calum- 
ny. Four  were  left  dead ;  the  others,  having 
been  only  wounded,  valiantly  defended  them- 
felves,  and  efcaped.  The  marble  of  the  hall 
where  they  were  murdered  is  red  with  their 
blood  to  this  day.  I  have  often,  (hudder- 
ing,  beheld  the  marks  of  this  barbarous  ex- 
ecution, commanded  on  fufpicion  only,  by 
a  dcfpotic  government. 

The  aftoniihment  of  the  Sangiaks'wKo  had 
fled  was  extreme ;  nor  could  they  account 
for  an  adlion  fo  atrocious  from  the  paft  con- 
dudl  of  Rahiph.  The  aflembled  council  re- 
{blved  to  punifh  and  expiate  the  outrage  he 
had  done  the  republic  by  his  death ;  •  but, 
when  they  came  to  feize  the  culprit,  he  pro- 
duced the  firman  of  the  Porte,  and  they  re- 
mained fatisfied  by  his  immediate  expullion. 
The  Pachalic  of  Natolia,  of  Damafcus, 
and,  at  laft,  the  high  poft  of  Grand  Vifir, 
were  the  rewards  of  his  crime. 

This  melancholy  event  retarded  the  rife 

of  Ali  Bey,  who  remained  a  Cachef  feveral 

K  3  years,. 
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years*  His  patron^  having  been  cleded 
£niir  Hadge«  or  prince  of  the  caravan,  the 
iecond  dignity  in  Egypt,  took  him  v^ith 
him  to  efcort  the  pilgrims.  They  were  at* 
tacked  on  their  march  by  the  Arabs,  and 
AU9  at  the  head  of  the  Mamluks,  fell  upoa 
them  with  fo  much  valour  that  they  fled, 
leaving  a  great  number  dead  on  the  field. 
At  their  return,  feveral  Arab  tribes  ailembled 
fo  revenge  their  former  defeat.  The  young 
Cachef  gave  them  battle,  furioufly  penetrated 
the  thickeft  of  their  fquadrons,  and,  over- 
throwing all  who  oppofed  him,  obtained  a 
£gnal  vidory.  The  Arabs  appeared  no 
more^  and  Ibrahim,  in  full  council,  fpoke 
of  the  fervices  of  his  lieutenant,  and  propofed 
to  create  him  a  Bey.  This. met  with  oppo^ 
iition,^  from  Ibrahim  the  Circaffian,  the  ene« 
.my  of  the  former,  who  employed  all  his 
eloquence  to  prevent  a  nomination  whidi 
gave  him  umbrage.  The  Emir  prevailed  1 
.the  Divan  eledted  AH,  and  Eddin  Mohamed^ 
the  Pacha,  confirmed  their  choice,  cloathed 
him  in  a  caftan,  and,  according  to  cuftom, 
gave  him  the  firman  of  Bey, 

Become  one  of  the  twenty-four  members 
of  the  republic,  he  never  forgot  his  gratitude 

to 
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Jto  his  patroa,  but  defended  his  interefts  wiijj^ 
admirable  cpnftancy,  who»  however^  wa« 
aiTailinated^  in  1758^  by  the  h(iion  of  Ibra«> 
him  the  Circafiian*  From  that  moment  AH 
meditated  vengeance;  but  for  three  years 
carefully  concealed  his  refenthient  of  the 
murder^  and  employed  every  mieans  to  obtain 
-  the  poft  of  Shiek  £1  Balad,  the  firft  of&ce  in 
ihe  republic.  This  dangerous  wiih  and  his 
utnK)ft  ambition  were  gratified  in  i'/62* 

He  foon  after  revenged  the  death  of  his 
patron^  by  killing  Ibrahim  the  Clrcaflian^ 
with  his  own  hand.  Hatred^  rather  than 
prudence^  impelled  him  to  commit  this  de^ 
perate  adion>  which  raifed  him  up  many 
enemies.  All  the  Sangiaks  attached  to  the 
Circaflian  confpired  againft  him«  and  he  was 
on  ^he  point  of  falling  into  their  fnares,  and 
being  raaiTacred  in  his  turn :  he  faved  him- 
fclf  by  flight.  Hailily  traverfing  the  deferts 
of  the  iflhmus  of  Suez^  he  came  to  Jerufalem^ 
where,  having  gained  the  friendOiip  of  the 
governor,  he  thought  hirofelf  in  fafety ;  but 
•friendfhip  itfelf  is  no  longer  held  facred  a* 
•mong  the  Turks  when  the  defpot  commands. 
Fearing  him,  eyen  in  his  exile,  his  enemies 
wrote  to  the  Porte  to  demand  his  life,  and  an 
K  4   ,  order 
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tirder  was  difpatched  to  the  governor  for  his 
•head.  Happily  for  him,  Rahiph,  his  old 
friend,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Divan, 
-informed  him  in  time,  and  advifed  fudden 
^flight.  Ali  forcfaw  the  arrival  of  the  Capigi 
Bachi  (c)^  and  took .  refuge  with  the  Sheik 
Daher,  Prince  of  St.  John  d*Acre.  This 
'rcfpedable  fire,  who  had  defended  his  fmall 
principality  fifty  years  againft  the  whole  Ot- 
toman force,  received  the  unfortunate  Sheik 
El  Balad  with  open  arms,'  and  granted  him 
that  hofpitality  which  is  the  precious  pledge 
of  fafety  among  men,  and  the  fanftity  of 
which  the  Arabs  never  violate.  He  foon 
perceived  the  capacity  of  his  gueft,  itioft 
kindly  carefifed  and  called  him  his  fon ;  ex- 
horted him  to  fupport  adverfity  with  forti- 
tude; encouraged  his  hopes,  calmed  his 
■griefs,  and  made  him  happy  even  in  dif- 
grace.  Ali  Bey  might  have  lived  peaceably 
.with  Sheik  Daher;  but,  preyed  upon  by 
ambition,  he  could  not  remain  thus  at  eafc. 
He  maintained  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
Ibme  Sangiaks,  in  his  intereft,  and,  to  heigh- 
ten their  zeal,  promifed  them  the  beft  go- 

{c)  McfTengers  of  the  Grand  Seignor ;  who,  authorifed 
by  a  iirman,  go  to  behead  dl(graced  grandees. 

vernments. 
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vemmcnts.  Sheik  Dahcr  alfo  wrote  to  his 
friends  at  Grand  Cairo,  prcfling  them  to 
haften  the  recal  of  Ali  Bey ;  and  Rahipli, 
become  Vizir,  openly  efpoufed  his  caufq, 
^nd  employed  the  credit  he  pofieffed  to  c£- 
fedt  his  re-eftabli{hment,  ihefe  various 
means  fucceeded  to  the  wifli  of  Ali  Bey* 
The  Sangiaks  invited  him  to  return  to  Gr:ind 
Cairo,  refume  his  dignity,  and,  immediately 
departing,  he  was  received  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people. 

Thus  re-eftabliflicd,  he  was  pcrfedly  fen- 
fible  of  his  precarious  fituation  ;  knew  he 
could  not  depend  on  tranquillity,  and  that 
Jiatred  flumbered,  but  was  not  extind:.  The 
thunder  rumbled  over  his  head,  and  thole 
who  had  become  difaffe<3;ed  after  the  murder 
of  Ibrahim  the  Circaffian,  w-ere  incelTantly 
fpreading  fnares  for  him,  which  required  all 
his  penetration  to  avoid.  A  favourable  oc- 
calion,  only,  was  wanting  for  them  to  ma- 
nifeft  their  refentment,  which  the  death  of 
JRiihiph,  in  1765,  fupplied.  The  mafk  then 
dropped  off,  and  they  declared  open  war, 
la  d-inger  of  finking  before  his  enemies,  he 
fled  into  Arabia  Felix,  vifited  the  co:.fts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  examined  the  Hate  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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try,  and  again  took  refuge  with  Sheik  Da- 
her,  who  received  him  with  all  his  former 
nffedion.  The  Sheik^  taught  wiidom  by 
the  experience  of  eighty  ypars,  and  a  variety 
of  fortunes,  was  very  capable  of  giving  con-^ 
folation  to  the  wertched.  His  difcourfe  re*- 
lieved  the  cares  of  his  guefl,  encouraged  hinx 
to  hope  for  happinefs,  and  to  forget  prefent 
pains.  Mean  time,  the  Sangiaks,  of  the 
fadtion  of  Ibrahim  the  Circaflian,  fuppofing 
their  enemy  utterly  incapable  of  molefting 
them  farther,  abandoned  themielves  to  every 
fpecies  of  oppreiSon,  and  perfecution,  to- 
wards the  friends  of  Ali  Bey ;  which  im- 
prudence did  but  increafb  their  number,  and, 
perceiving  they  bad  been  the  tools  of  certain 
ambitious  Sangiaks,  they  refolved  to  ftrength- 
en  themfelves,  by  recalling  their  friend,  the 
former  Sheik  El  Balad,  whom  they  engaged 
to  fupport  with  all  their  power. 

All  Bey  departed,  having  firft  received  the 
^edlionate  embraces  of  Sheik  Dahcr,  who 
ardently  prayed  for  his  profperity,  and,  in 
J  766,  returned  to  Grand  Cairo  5  where, 
confulting  with  his  partizans,  be  reprefented 
to  them  that  his  former  moderation  had  but 
excited  the  vengeance  of  the  friends  of  Ibra- 
him, 
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him,  from  whofe  confpiracies  flight  only 
had  faved  him,  and  that  their  common  fe-  . 
curity  required  the  facrificc  of  the  moft  tar* 
bulent*  The  refolution  was  unanimouily 
applauded,  and,  on  the  morrow,  four  of  the 
profcribed  were  beheaded.  This  execution 
reftored  tranquillity  to  Ali ;  \Jho,  fecurc  in 
bis  government,  in  fix  years,  made  fixteen 
of  his  Mamluks  Beys,  and  one  of  them  Aga 
of  the  Janiflaries.  The  principal  of  thefe 
were  Mahamed  Abou  Dahab,  Ifmael,  Mou* 
rad,  Haflan,  Tcntaoui,  and  Ibrahim.  The 
iirft  was  his  countryman,  whom  he  had 
bought  in  1758,  and  for  whom  he  had  % 
particular  affeiftion.  Become  chief  of  tlic 
republic,  he  took  meafures  to  render  his 
power  lafting.  Not  fatisfied  with  encrcafing 
his  Mamluks  to  the  number  of  fix  thoufand, 
he  alfo  maintained  ten  thoufand  Mogra-» 
bi  ft/J.  His  difcipline  was  fcvere,  and,  by 
continually  excrcifing  his  troops,  he  formed 
•excellent  foldiers :  he  attached  the  youth  of 
his  houflbold  to  himfelf  by"  the  parental  care 
he  took  of  their  education,  and,  particular- 

[J)  Ivf ograbi  fi^nlfles  weftern,  vrlilch  general  name  die 
IgTptians  give  to  the  people  of  the  coaft  of  Barbazj. 

4  .  ly. 
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ly,  by  kind  behaviour,  and  conferring  favors 
on  the  moft  worthy ;  fo  that  his  party  be- 
came fo  powerful  that  thofe  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  were  not  his  friends,  feared 
him,  and  durft  not  Oppofe  his  defigns.. 
Imagining  his  authority  well  eftablifhed,  he 
direded  his  cares  to  the  publick  good.  The 
Arabs,  difperfed  over  the  deferts,  and  oa 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  committed  ravages 
which  an  unfettled  government  could  not  re- 
prefs.  Againft  thefe  Ali  fent  bodies  of  ca- 
valry, that  every  where  vanquifhed  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  former  folitudes.  Egypt 
now  began  to  profper,  and  encouraged  agri- 
culture floi^riflied.  The  chiefs  of  each  vil- 
lage were  made  refponfible  for  the  crimes  of 
the  whole,  and  punifhed  till  fuch  time  as 
the  delinquent  was  rendered  up  to  juftice ; 
by  which  means  the  principal  inhabitants 
watched  over  the  public  fecurity;  and,  for 
the  firft  time  fince  the  Turks  had  governed, 
the  merchant  and  the  traveller  might  proceed 
over  the  whole  country,  without  fear  of  in-, 
fult.  Knowing  how  prone  mercenary  fol- 
diers  are  to  excefs,  both  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces,  he  ordered  the  injured  to  di- 
re<ft  their  complaints  immediately  to  him- 

felf. 
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Iclf,  and  never  failed  to  render  them  juflice. 
Among  the  numerous  inftances  which  arc 
related  of  his  impartial  equity,  I  (hall  men- 
tion only  one.  A  Bey,  meeting  a  Venetian 
merchant,  near  Old  Cairo,  made  him  alight, 
and  forcibly  took  his  fhawl ;  Ali,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  fummoned  the  culprit,  feverely 
reprimanded  him  in  prefence  of  the  Venetian, 
obliged  him  to  afk  public  pardon,  and  was 
near  ftriking  off  his  head.  The  fame  integrity 
obferved  in  every  part  of  his  adminiftration 
reftored  the  golden  age  fo  the  happy  Egyp- 
tians, who  do  not  ceafe,  to  this  day,  to  bleis 
his  memory,  and  fing  his  praifes. 

Ali  Bey  had  bought  a  female  Have  froni 
Red  Ruffia,  who  was  very  beautiful:  her 
flaxen  hair  reached  to  the  ground,  her  figure 
was  tall  and  noble,  her  complexion  of  the 
pureft  white,  her  eyes  blue,  and  her  eye- 
brows black  :  but  thefe  were  the  leaft  of  the 
treafures  nature  had  beftowed  on  the  youthful 
Maria ;  her  mind  was  fuperior  to  her  form. 
Her  unhappy  fate  never  could  make  her  con- 
defcend  to  gratify  the  defires  of  her  mafter ; 
he  fpoke  of  his  power ;  fhe  ihewed  fhe  was 
free,  though  in  chains ;  he  wiflied  to  da;jzle 

b/ 
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by  Ills  iplcndor ;  but  (he  was  infenfible  trt 
pomp  and  grandeur.  Charmed  with  a 
haughtincfs  fo  congenial  to  his  nature^  he 
became  a  lover,  and  offered  her  his  hand»  if 
i&e  would  renounce  Chriflianity ;  but»  though 
Bot  without  affedion  for  a  man  who  had 
treated  her  according  to  her  deferts,  (be  ftill 
had  the  fortitude  to  refuie.  At  laft,  he  per« 
mitted  her  to  retain  her  religion,  provided 
{he  would  not  profefs  it  publicly,  and  obtained 
her  con(cnt ;  and,  fo  great  was  his  love  for 
her  that,  while  he  lived,  he  never  had  any 
other  wife.  Though  at  the  fummit  of 
grandeur,  Ali  forgot  not  his  parents.  Having 
made  his  peace  with  the  Porte,  he  confided 
the  efcort  of  the  Khaiha,  which  is  annually 
fent  to  Conftantinople,  to  Tentaoui,  and 
charged  him  to  go  into  Natolia,  and  bring 
back  his  father  and  family.  Hearing  of  their 
.anrival  at  Boulac,  he  went  to  meet  them, 
Wth  a  numerous  train ;  and,  as  foon  as  he 
perceived  the  aged  Daoud,  he  defcended  from 
his  horle,  ran,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
kilTed  his  feet.  The  father  wept  with  joy  j 
it  was  the  happicft  day  of  his  life,  and  Ali 
eqabraccd  his  fifter  and  nephew.  This  tender 

focnc 
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f^ne  over,  he  conduced  them  to  his  palace^* 
in  the  fquarc  of  Lefbekia  (e)y  and  the  Mara-^ 
luks  contended  who  (hould  waih  the  feet  of 
their  mafter's  father.  When  they  had  cloathed 
him  in  magnificent  robes,  he  was  led  into 
the  harem,  and  received  the  moft  affeftionatc 
careflcs  from  the  wife  of  Ali*  Daoud, 
mounted  on  a  fine  hor(e,  was  conducted  to 
the  hall  of  the  Divan  j  the  Beys,  and  even 
the  Pacha,  complimented  and  made  him 
prefents.  After  remaining  feven  months  in 
Egypt,  he  wiflied  to  return  to  his  nativer 
country,  whkhei:  Ali  fent  him,  on  board  a 
veffel,  loaded  with  riches,  but  detained  his 
lifter  and  nephew.  Vou  perceive.  Sir,  inci- 
dents which  have  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
hiilory    of   Jofeph    are   often    renewed    in 

Egypt //;• 

The  Sheik  El  Balad,  defirous  of  giving  z 
ftill  farther  proof  of  his  friendfliip  for  Ma- 
hamed  Abou  Dahab,  and  attaching  l^im  by 

(^)  The  largcft  ftjuarc  in  Cairo,  where  moft  of  the 
fieys  have  palaces. 

(y )  And  Jbfcph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  his  Either  in  Gofhcn ;  and  prefentcd  himfelf  unto 
hiin  :  and  he  fell  on  bis  iteclc^  aad  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
wMe.    Genefis  XLVI.  29.  ...  ,      ,^. 

indiHbluble 
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indiflbluble  ties^  gave  him  his  fifter  in  mar- 
riage, and  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  dur- 
ing three  days^  by  illuminations,  horfe  races, 
and  banquetting*     He  was  but  heaping  be- 
nefits on  a  traitor,  who  filently  confpired  the 
ruin  of  his  benefadtor.    Secretly  uniting  him- 
fclf  to  the  remains  of  the  houfe  of  Ibrahim, 
jie  afpired  to  fovereign  power  ;  corrupted  by 
ambition,    and   the   love   of   gold^^^,    he 
thought  no  means  unjuft  by  which  he, might 
attain  the  dignity  of  Sheik  El  Balad.     The 
Beys  of  his  flidlion,    knowing  his  avarice^ 
gcLve  him  confiderable  fums  to  rid  them  of 
Alii    but  he,    confcious   of    his   brother's 
vigilance,  the  love  of  his  adherents,  and  the 
didiculties  of  the  en tei prize,  fearing  for  his 
life  if  he  were  difcovered,  kept  the  gold,  and 
waited  a  more  favorable  opportunity;  but, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf,  and  blind  his 
friend  flill  farther,  he  difcovered  the  con- 
ipiracy^       The   confequences    exceeded   his 
hopes,  and  the  affection  of  Ali,  for  the  man 
to  whom  he  thought  he  owed  his  lifcj  became 
exceflive.     Abou  Dahab,  however,  never  loft 
fight  of  his  deteftable  intents,  but  endeavoured 

(^}  l!c  had  been  named  4bou  Dahatj  fyAitr  of  G<M^ 
on  accouAt  of  his  avarice. 

to 
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to  feduce  Tentaoui^  and  offered  him  twelve 
thoufand  guineas  to  aiTaflinate  his  patron^ 
when  they  fliould  play  at  chefs.  Tentaoui 
immediately  informed  AH  of  the  propofal, 
at  which,  fo  much  was  he  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  Mahamed,  he  did  but  laugh.  Failing 
in  this  project,  he  tried  another,  and  wiflied 
to  force  his  wife  to  poifon  a  brother  fhe 
loved  in  a  difli  of  coffee.  She  rejected  the 
propofal  with  horror,  and  fent  a  faithful 
Have  to  conjure  Ali  to  keep  on  his  guard, 
and  to  fear  Abou  Dahab  as  his  mofl  danger- 
ous enemy.  So  many  warnings  ought  to  have 
rendered  him  fufpicious,  but  his  affeftion  was 
extreme ;  nor  could  he  credit  crimes  which 
his  heart  difclaimed :  befide  that  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  rendered  him  confident. 

In  1768,  the  Ruffians  declared  war  againfl 
the  Turks,  and  fent  their  fleets  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Sheik  El  Balad,  accord- 
ing to  cuflom,  raifed  twelve  thoufand  men 
to  aid  the  Porte,  which  circumflance  his  ene- 
mies endeavoured  to  turn  to  his  deflrudtion* 
They  wrote  to  the  Divan  that  the  troops  he 
had  affembled  were  to  ferve  in  the  Ruflian 
armies,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  an 
aHiance,  and  the  letter  was  figned  by  feveral 

Vol.  II.  L  of 
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of  the  Beys.  The  calumny  was  crcditccl, 
without  examination,  and  a  Capigi-bachi 
immediately  fent,  with  four  attendants,  for 
the  head  of  Ali.  Happily  for  him,  he  had 
i.  faithful  agent  in  the  council,  who  imme- 
diately fent  off  two  couriers,  the  one  by  land, 
the  other  by  fea,  to  advertife  him  of  the 
treachery.  They  outftripped  the  meflengers 
of  the  Grand  Seignor,  and  Ali  fent  for  Ten- 
taoui,  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  in- 
formed him  of  the  fecret,  ordered  him  to 
affume  the  difguife  of  an  Arab,  and,  with 
twelve  Mamluks,  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
meffengers  from  Conftantinople  twenty  miles 
From  Cairo,  feize  their  difpatches,  and  put 
ihem  to  death-  Tentaoui  performed  his 
miffion  :  having  waited,  fome  time,  at  the 
appointed  place,  he  faw  the  Capigi-bachi 
and  his  attendants  approach,  feized  them 
and  their  fatal  order,  murdered  them,  and 
buried  their  bodies  in  the  fand. 

Having  the  firman  in  his  poffeflion,  the 
Sheik  EI  Balad  affembled  the  Beys  i  and,  after 
reading  it  to  them,  faid  "  How  long  fhall 
'*  we  be  the  vidlims  of  Ottoman  defpotifm ; 
*'  or  what  faith  can  we  put  in  the  treaties  of 
♦*  the  Porte  ?  Not  many  years  lince  feveral 
±  "  of 
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**  of  the  Beys  were  airaflinated>  contrary  to 
"  all  juftice  :  fome  of  you  were  prefent,  and 
"  bear  about  with  you  the  marks  of  that 
"  maffacre.  The  marble,  we  tread  on,  is 
**  red  with  the  blood  of  four  of  your  col- 
"  leagues.  To-day  I  am  to  die,  and  to- 
**  morrow  the  man  who  {hall  fupply  my 
**  place.  The  hour  is  come  for  us  to  fhakc 
**  oiF  this  tyrant's  yoke ;  who,  violating  our 
"  privileges  and  laws,  difpenfes  with  our 
**  lives  at  his  pleafure.  Let  us  ♦unite  our- 
"  felves  with  Ruffia,  and  free  the  republic 
**  from  the  dominion  of  a  barbarous  mafter. 
"  Grant  me  your  aid,  and  I  will  be  refpon- 
"  fible  for  the  liberty  of  Egypt." 

This  fpeech  produced  every  cfFeft  Ali 
could  expedt :  fixteen  Beys,  who  were  of  his 
party,  unanimoufly  declared  for  making  war 
on  the  Grand  Seignor;  and  the  remainder, 
unable  to  oppofe,  promifed  every  affiftance 
in  their  power.  The  Pacha  was  immediately 
ordered  to  quit  Egypt  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  Ali  fcnt  to  Sheik  Daher  to  inform 
him  of  what  had  pafled ;  promifing  to  unite 
his  troops  to  thofe  of  the  Sheik,  for  the 
conqueft  of  Syria. 

L  2  A§ 
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As  foon  a^  the  Porte  heard  of  the  rcbdlicm 
cf  the  Beys,  and  the  ftorm  that  threatened 
Syria,  the  Pacha  of  D'amafcus  was  ordered 
to  attack  Sheik  Daher,  before  the  latter  had 
been  joined  by  the  forces  of  Egypt;   who 
accordingly  marched,  with  twenty  thoufand 
men  haftily  aflcmbled,  to  furprize  St.  John 
d'Acre.      The  Sheik  had  all  his  life  been 
accuftomed  to  war  with  the  Turks,  and  was 
not  alarmed  at  their  approach  :  he  mounted 
his  horfe,    called  his   feven  fons,    who  all 
commanded  fortified  caftles,  and  immediately 
marched  at  the  head  of  nine  thoufand  ca- 
valry.    While  one  of  his  fons  harrafied  the 
enemy  with  a  body  of  light  horfe.   Sheik 
Daher  took  poft  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 
Informed  of  all  their  motions,  when  he  knew 
the  Turks  would  foon  arrive,   he  feparated 
hir  troops  into  three  divifions ;  the  tyfro  firft 
were  ordered  to  hide  themfelves  among  the 
mountains,  till  the  fignal  fhould  be  given ; 
he  himfelf  retired  to  fomc  diftance,  deferting 
his  camp  on  the  plain,   full  of  provifions. 
When  night  approached,  the  Pacha,  imagin- 
ing he  fhould  furprize  the  Arabs,  advanced, 
filently,  concealed  by  darknefs,  and  the  few 

troops. 
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troops,  left  in  the  camp^  haftily  fled,  ifttr  a 
light  fkirmifh,  on  his  arrival.  Their  flight 
was  attributed  to  their  fears,  and  the  foldiers, 
heated  by  a  forced  march,  regarded  the 
abandoned  provifions  as  lawful  conqueft,  and 
eagerly  drank  the  wine.  At  break  of  day, 
the  fignal  was  given,  and  the  three  bodies  of 
cavaky  fuddenly  attacked  the  camp,  fword 
in  hand,  where,  finding  none  but  drunken 
men,  their  only  trouble  was  to  flaughter  them. 
Eight  thoufand  were  flain,  a  great  number 
made  prifoners,  and  the  flying  Pacha,  who 
took  refuge  in  Damafcus,  lofl  his  tents, 
arms,  and  baggage.  A  courier  was  difpatched 
to  Grand  Cairo,  with  the  news  of  his  over- 
throw, by  Sheik  Daher,  who  returned  into 
his  principality. 

His  ally  thus  in  fafety,  Ali  turned  his 
arms  plfcwhere.  Traverfing  Yemen,  and  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  had  perceived 
how  many  advantages  might  be  gained  by 
commerce,  and  the  produdlions  of  thofe 
countries,  could  he  fubdue  them ;  he  there- 
fore raifed  two  armies,  both  of  cavalry,  the 
firft  containing  twenty-fix,  and  the  other 
nine  thoufand  mtn.  The  command  of  the 
great  army  was  given  to  his  brother-in-law, 
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and  of  the  fecond  to  Ifmael  Bey^  who  was  to 
attack  the  maritime  towns»  and  fea  ports» 
while  Abou  Dahab  entered  Arabia  Felix^ 
and  the  interior  provinces.  The  plan  they 
were  to  follow  was  delivered  to  the  generals, 
and  he  equipped  a  fleet,  to  coaft  along  the 
Red  Sea,  and  bring  them  provifions.  Like 
an  able  warrior,  he  had  calculated  what  the 
obftacles  were  they  had  to  furmount,  and  fuc- 
cefs  depended  on  the  fidelity  with  which  his 
orders  fhould  be  executed.  The  troops  left 
Grand  Cairo  in  1770/  and,  while  they 
marched  to  conquer  Arabia,  the  Sheik  El 
Balad  renjained  in  the  capital,  where  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  the  interior  government  of 
the. kingdom,  and  the  people's  happinefs. 

The  cuftom  duties,  in  Egypt,  had  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  committed 
flagrant  depredations,  and  impofed  on^foreiga 
merchants  with  impunity.  Ali,  therefore, 
intrufted  them  to  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Chriilians  of  Syria,  exprefsly  recommending 
them  to  favour  the  Europeans :  well  con- 
vinced how  flourifhing  Egypt  might  become 
by  commerce,  his  projedt  was  to  lay  the 
trade  open  to  the  whole^orld,  and  render 
this  country  the  emporium  of  the  merchants 

of 
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of  Europe,  India,    and  Africa.      To  efFeft 
this,  it  was  neceflary  to  defend  caravans  by 
his  forces,  and  merchants  by  the  laws ;  which 
he  did  by  repelling  the  wandering  Arabs  on 
all  fides,    and  eftablifhing  Selira  Aga,   and 
Soliman  Kiaya,  of  the  Janiffaries,  at  Grand 
Cairo,  to  proted  the  merchants,  and  fee  they 
had  juflice  done  them.     In  like  manner,  he 
commanded  his'  generals  to  leave  officers  in 
the  fea  ports  they  took ;  who  fhould  welcome 
the  fhips  of  India,  and  guard  them  againft 
the  cupidity  of  the  inhabitants.      He  foon 
enjoyed   the  wifdom  of  his  adminiftration, 
foon  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  the  Egyptians 
relieved,  foreigners  well  treated,  public  fafety 
eftabliihed,  agriculture  encouraged,  and  the 
republic  raifed  to  a  point  of  fplendor  which 
it  had  never  known. 

While  occupied  by  thefe  cares,  his  generals 
triumphed  in  Arabia.  Abou  Dahab,  in  one 
campaign,  conquered  Yemen,  and  dethroned 
the  Schereif  of  Mecca,  inftituting  Emir  Ab- 
dallah  in  his  place ;  who,  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  Ali,  gave  him  the  pompous  title  of 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the  two  feas.  Ifmael, 
on  his  part,  took  all  the  towns  on  the  eaftern 
Qoaft  of  the  Arabun  gulph.     They  returned 
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tQ  Cairo,  loaded  with  laurels ;  where  they 
were  received  with  the  loudeft  acclamations^ 
and  their  vidories  celebrated  by  great  re- 
joicings. 

Aii  forgot  not  the  expedition  into  Syria, 
but  fent  Abou  Dahab  thither,  in  j  771,  with 
forty  thoufand  men,  to  attempt  its  conqueft. 
While  the  army  traverfed  the  dcfert,  veflels 
from  Damietta  conveyed  fuch  provifions  as 
were  needful  for  its  fupport  to  St.  John 
d^Acre.  Profiting,  like  a  fkilful  politician, 
by  prefent  circumftances,  he  wrote  to  Count 
Orlow,  then  at  Leghorn,  to  form  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Emprefs  of  RufHa, 
cflfering  the  admiral  money,  provifions,  and 
foldiers :  he  aiked  gunners  and  engineers  in 
return,  promifing  to  join  his  forces  with 
thofe  of  RufSa,  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  The  Count  thanked  Ali, 
encouraged  him  in  the  glorious  enterprize, 
made  him  great  promifes,  which  he  never 
perforated,  and  afiUred  him  he^would  fend 
his  difpatches  to  his  fovereign. 

The  year  before,  he  had  deputed  a  Venetian 
merchant,  named  Rofetti,  to  offer  the  re- 
public of  Venice  his  alliance,  and  encourage 
her  tp  retake  the .  iflands,  and  fine  provinces. 
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fhc  had  formerly  pofleiTed,  in  the  Mediter*- 
ranean,  from  the  Turks ;  promifing  to  aid 
her  with  all  the  forces  of  Egypt,  and  re- 
eftablifh  her  ancient  commerce ;  which  dar- 
ing attempt  the  republic  thought  proper  tm 
decline. 

During  thefe  negociations,  Abou  Dahab, 
aided  by  the  council  and  arms  of  the  prince 
of  Acre,  took  the  cities  of  Syria  from  the 
Ottomans,  and  drove  them  before  him  like 
iheep.  On  the  ninth  of  march  he  came  to 
the  walls  of  Gaza,  ftrongly  garrifoned; 
which,  three  days  after,  he  carried  by  afTault. 
Rama  coft  him  more  time  and  trouble ;  the 
befieged  defended  themfelves  fo  intrepidly 
that  he  could  not  take  it  by  ftorm ;  it  capi- 
tulated after  a  month's  blockade,  and  the 
governor  fled,  fearing  the  fate  that  awaited 
him.  The  Turks  durft  not  be  feen  in  the 
field,  but  fheltered  themfelves  Behind  their 
walls ;  and  the  vidtor,  after  thefe  two  con- 
quefts,  laid  fiegc  to  Napk)ufe,  formerly  Nea- 
polis.  The  obftinacy  of  the  befieged,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of 
gunnery,  made  this  a  work  of  time.  They 
long  attacked  the  walls,  without  great  fuc* 
cefs,  and  Abou  Daljab,  defpairing  of  florming 
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it»  cofitra<fted  his  lines,  and  took  it  by  fa-, 
mine.     His  arms  were  next  turned  againft 
Jemtilcm,  which  the  Mahometans,  as  well 
as  ChriiUans,  call  the  Holy  City,  and  hold 
is  great  veneration ;  pretending  that  Mahomet 
was  miraculoufly  tranfported  thither,  where 
he  prayed  with  the  company  of  the  pro* 
fltxctsfJ^J.    The  governor  and  high  prieft, 
iiiiqmoned  to  furrender,   fent  a  deputation, 
with  prefents,   conjuring  him  to  turn  the 
tcsnpeft  from  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  refpe<^ 
the  place  in  which  the  prophet  had  prayed, 
aqd  aflured  him,    that,  if  he  reduced  Da- 
mafcus,  they  would  follow  "the  example  of 
the  capital,    and  open  their  gates.      The 
Egyptian  general  acquiefced  in  their  prayer, 
^nd  led  his  troops  to  Jaffa,  the  antient  Joppa* 
This  town  is  built  on  a  rock  thgt  projeds  in- 
to the  iea,  and  its  advantageous  iituation,  and 
fortifications,  made  the  fiege  long,  and  bloody* 
Abou  Dahab  two  months  battered  the  walls 
with  his  whole  artillery;    but,  as  this  was 
neither  confiderable,  nor  under  the  diredtioa 

(A)  Praifc  be  to  God,  who,  in  the  night,  carried  his 
fervant  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  the  walls  of  which  we  have  blcfled,  that  marks  of 
our  power  might  there  remain*    Koran,  chap.  17. 
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of  good  engineers^  he  made  no  great  breaches^ 
The  Egyptians  repeatedly  returned  to  the  aft 
faulty  and  the  brave  Mamluks  mounted  th^ 
ramparts,  but  were  repelled  with  lofs.  How«i 
ever,  the  befieged  having  periflied  in  part, 
the  remainder,  fearing  to  be  put  to  the  fword, 
if  the  place  werfe  taken  by  ftorm,  capitu-> 
lated.  Leaving  a  garrifon  here,  the  general 
returned  to  St.  John  d'Acre,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  where  the  Arab  princes 
received  him  joyfully,  congratulated  and  fup- 
plied  him  with  provifions  and  ammunition, 

Mahamed,  having  given  his  troops  a 
fortnight's  reft,  attacked  Seide,  the  ancient 
Sidon,  near  which  the  city  of  Tyre,  famous 
for  its  commerce,  arts,  and  Shipping,  for- 
merly flouriftied.  The  ifland  where  it  ftood 
is  now  part  of  the  main  land,  and  prefents 
nothing  but  ruins.*  Seide  yielded  at  the  firft 
fummons,  and  Abou  Dahab,  now  raafter  of 
the  moft  important  places  in  Syria,  led  his 
army  before  its  capital.  Damafcus,  fituated 
in  a  rich  plain,  is  furrounded  by  rivulets,  and 
gardens  full  of  orange,  piftachio,  pomegra- 
nate, and  a  multitude  of  other  trees,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  delicious.  Excellent 
paftc  is  made  from  them,  which  is  ufed  in 
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the  compofition  of  (herbet,  and  fold  all  over 
the  esdk.     Nothing  can  be  more  pleafant, 
more  charming^   more   beautiful,    than  the 
environs  of  this  city.     Bowers  and  brooks 
•re  every  where  feen  ;  and  delightful  pavil- 
lionSy  where  Turkiih  indolence  flumbers,  on 
cuihions  of  velvet  and  fattin.     The  Arabs 
call  it  Bsjhamsy  the  city  of  the  fun.     The 
waters  are  admirable  for  tempering  fteel; 
and  the  poniards,  fabres,  and  arms  they  fa-> 
bricate,  are*  every  where  famous.     The  Pa- 
d>a  had  fhut  himfelf  up  with  a  numerous 
garriibn,  and  courageoully  defended  the  place 
for  two  months ;   but,  at  the  end  of  No- 
"venaber,  feeing  his  walls  beat  down,  his  ad- 
vanced forts  deftroyed,  and  the  enemy  ready 
to  ftorm,  he  fled,  during  the  night,  and  the 
city  yielded.     The  garrifon  had  retired  into 
the  citadel ;  which,  after  a  fccond  iiege,  and 
many  efforts,  the  Egyptians  at  laft  took. 

Aleppo  was  the  only  confiderable  place 
Hxt  Turk6  poffefled,  and  the  taking  this  city 
would  have  given  the  republic  of  Egypt  pof- 
feffion  of  Syria ;  but  Abou  Dahab  feared  this 
conqueil  would  but  retard  his  defigns.  The 
ruin  of  Ali,  his  patron,  brother,  and  friend, 
he  long  had  meditated;   and  the  defire  of 

gaining 
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fining  the  foldiers,  and  making  them  the 
companions  of  his  fuccefs,  had  armed  and 
guided  him  in  his  vidkorics.  Neither  the 
intercft  of  Egypt  nor  its  union  with  Syria» 
which  would  have  rendered  it  independent  of 
the  Porte,  were  any  part  of  his  projeft. 
When  he  was  fure  of  his  officers  and  foldiers, 
and  had  made  them  take  an  oath  of  fidelity^ 
he  reared  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  with- 
drew the  garrifons  fcom  t;he  fubjedled.  towns, 
and,  rendering  thus  a  year  of  battles  and  ef- 
fufion  of  blood  fruitlefs,  returned  to  Egypt. 
No  fooner  was  he  gone  than  the  Turks 
eafily .  retook  the  towns  they  had  loft,  re- 
paired the  walls,  and  added  new  fortifica-* 
tions.  Inflated  as  he  was  with  fuccefs, 
Abou  Dahab  durft  not  direftly  attempt  the 
capital,  where  his  rival  was  fo  powerful, 
but  coafted  the  weftern  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea,  croflTed  the  defert,  .and  entered  Upper 
Egypt.  His  guilty  purpofe  thus  manife^ecj, 
he  ieized  on  Girga,  and  the  moft  importai\t 
towns ;  gained,  by  forpe  or  addrefs,  the 
Beys  who  governed  them,  and  defcended.  to- 
ward Grand  Cairo. 

Ali  Bey  too  late  repented  having '  followed 
rather  the  emotions  of  his  .heart  thvK  tl^ 

counlels 
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counfHs  of  prudence,  by  giving  an  enemy  fo 
perfidious  a  command  with*^  which  he  ought 
never  to  have  been  entrufted.  He  ilill,  how- 
ever, had  refources,  which  he  immediately 
employed ;  and,  aflembling  twenty  thoufand 
men,  made  Ifmael  Bey  their  general,  on 
whole  experience  and  fidelity  he  had  reafon 
to  depend.  Abou  Dahab  was  encamped  near 
Gifa,  and  Ali  ordered  his  general  to  take 
poft  at  Old  Cairo,  and  prevent  the  enemy 
from  crofling  the  river.  Nothing  was  more 
cafyi  but  the  perfidious  Ifmael,  bafely  be- 
tfaying  his  patron's  intereft,  allied  himfelf 
with,  and  went  over  to,  Abou  Dahab.  The 
jund:ion  of  the  two  armies  was  a  thunder- 
ftroke  to  the  generous  Ali,  who,  in  the  firft 
moments  of  defpair,  refolved  to  (hut  himfelf 
up  in  the  caftle  of  Grand  Cairo,  with  a  few 
brave  friends  who  remained,  and  bury  him- 
felf under  its  ruins.  The  fons  of  Sheik  Da- 
her,  who  loved  him,  fhewed  the  folly  of 
fuch  a  refolution,  and  conjured  him  to  fly, 
with  them,  to  St.  John  d'Acre.  He  felt 
the  wifdom  of  the  advice,  and  profited  by  it. 
He  wrote  immediately  to  Count  Orlow, 
praying  him  to  fend  ammunition  and  officers 
into  Syria,  and  entrufted  thefe  difpatches  to 

Jacob 
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Jacob  the  Armenian,  who  had  already  ac- 
quitted himfelf  of  a  fimUar  commiffion,  Ali 
then  coUedted  his  treafure,  with  which  ht 
loaded  twenty  camels,  and  fent  to  demand 
of  Mallem  Reifk,  whom  he  had  made  re- 
ceiver of  the  revenues,  the  money  in  his  pof. 
ieffion ;  but  the  knave  had  hid  himfelf,  and 
to  find  him  was  impoffible.  Ali  Bey,  a 
third  time,  fled  from  Grand  Cairo,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  acrofs  the  deferts  ;  ac- 
companied by  the  fons  of  Sheik*  Daher, 
Tentaoui,  Rofluan,  HalTan,  Kalil,  Mourad^ 
Abderrohman,  Latif,  Muftapha,  •  Ibrahim, 
Zulficar,  Haflieph,  Ofman,  Selim  Aga, 
and  Soliman  Kiaya,  of  the  janiffaries,  all 
Beys  of  his  creation,  and  about  fcven  thou- 
faiid  fbldiers*  He  took  with  him  three  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  money,  in  gold  and  fil- 
Ver }  and,  after  a  forced  march  of  five  days, 
arrived,  the  i6th  of  April,  1772,  before  the 
gates  of  Gaza,  where  his  troops  began  to 
take  breath.  The  treafon  of  two  men,  on 
whom  he  had  fo  many  claims,  preyed  upon 
his  heart :  he  fhuddered  at  the  very  name  of 
Abou  Dahab,  and  his  blood  boiled  in  his 
veins.  This  agitation,  and*  the  fatigue  of  a 
tnarch  fo  painful,    occafioned  him  to   fall 

dangeroufly 
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dangcroufly  ill ;  when,  yielding  to  the  moft 
gloomy  melancholy^  he  expedted  confolation 
in  death.  Egypt  freed,  Arabia  fubjefted, 
juftice  eftablifhed  in  the  cities,  commerce 
flourifhing,  the  good  he  had  done  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  good  he  ftill  de£ired  to  do  them, 
all  vanifhed  in  a  moment,  and  the  recoUec* 
tion  was  the  worft  of  his  woes.  While  his 
heart  was  thus  torn,  by  griefs  fo  piercing, 
jhe  refpedtable  iirc.  Sheik  Daher,  his  faith- 
ful friettd,  his  conftant  protedkor  in  adver- 
fity,  came  to  vifit  him  in  his  tent,  mingled 
his  tears  with  thoie  of  Ali,  called  him  his 
fon,  and  endeavoured,  by  difcourfe  equally 
wife  and  aiFefiionate,  to  relieve  his  pangs. 
He  told  him  he  ought  not  yet  to  deipair ; 
the  Ruffian  fquadrpn  approached,  and,  with 
this  affiftance,  he  might  remount  the  throne 
whence  treafon  had  caft  him  down.  Power- 
ful is  the  voice  of  friendfhip  over  the  affec- 
tionate heart.  It  is  a  falutary  balm  that 
glides  and  pervades  the  faculties,  and  cures, 
as  by  inchantment,  the  wounds  of  mind  and 
body :  Ali  felt  its  divine  effeds,  and  hope 
once  mpre  rclumined  the  torch  of  life.  The 
Arab  prince  had  his   phyiician  with  him, 

whom 
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whom  he  left  with  the  patient,  and  who,  in 
fome  weeks,  recovered  his  health. 

A  detachment  from  the  Ruffian  fquadroa 
having  appeared  before  St.  John  d'Acre,  AH 
profited  by  the  occafion  to  write  to'  Count 
Orlow ;  repeating  his  fornier  propofals,  afk- 
ing  cannon,    gunners,  and  a  body  of  three 
thoufand  Albanians,  afluring  him  that,  when 
re-cftablifhed  at   Grand   Cairo,    the   whole 
force  of  Egypt  fhould  be  at  his  command. 
He  likewife  addrefled  a  letter  to  the  Czarina, 
foUiciting  her  alliance,  and  propofing  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with   Egypt.       Zulficar  Bey 
bore  thefe  difpatches,  and  with  them  a  pre- 
fent  of  three  fine  horfes,  richly  accoutered, 
to  the  Ruffian  Admiral,     pertain  it  is,  had 
Ruffia  fent  this  fmall  fuccour  to  the  Sheik 
El  Balad,    he  would  have   triumphed    over 
his  enemies,  and  been  proclaimed  King  of 
Egypt ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  gratitude 
would  have  induced  him  to  have  put  the 
commerce  of  the  eaft  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians,  and  would  have  ceded  to  them  the 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  face  of  thefe  countries  would  have  been 
changed.    The  Ruffian  ffiips  f;iilcd  for  Paros 
Vol.  II.  M  '    the 
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the  1 8  th  of  May,  1772,  taking  the  ambaf*^ 
fador  of  Ali  on  boafd. 

The  hafty  retreat  of  Abou  Dahab  had 
given  the  Turks  time  to  return,  and  fortify 
themfelves  in  their  towns ;  from  which  Ali 
again  attempted  to  drive  them.  Having 
colleAed  a  body  of  fix  thoufahd  men,  he 
gave  the  comnund  to  the  brave  Tentaoui, 
with  an  order  to  attack  Seide.  Sheik  Lebi, 
and  Sheik  Crim,  the  one  the  Ton,  the  other 
fon-in-law,  of  the  prince  of  Acre,  joined 
the  Bey,  and  they  marched  together.  Haflan 
Pacba,  in  an  advantageous  poft,  waited  for 
them,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  thoufand  men; 
but,^  notwithftanding  their  inferiority,  they 
did  not  hefitate  to  give  him  battle.  Their 
cavalry  was  excellent  >  they  fell  impetuoufly 
upon  the  Turks,  whom  they  broken  killoi 
a  great  number,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight. 
The  fugitives  fpread  the  alarm  in  Seide, 
which  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  the 
vidors.  Tentaoui,  leaving  a  garrifon  in  the 
town,  under  the  command  of  Haflan  Bey^ 
returned  to  the  camp,  where  he  received 
the  compliments  of  Ali,  and  the  prince  of 
Acre. 

The 
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The   13th  of  Auguft,  in  the  fame  ycar^ 
Ali  marched  againft  Jaffa,  acompanied  by 
the  valiant  fQn$  of  Sheik  Daher,  who  had 
equipped  twp  vcffels  to  carry  ftorqs  and  pro- 
vifions  for  the  bcfiegers.     The  governor  was 
fummoned  to  furrendcr,  and,  on  his  refufal, 
the  town  beficgcd.     The  walls  were  battered 
for    forty  days;    but  Ali's  feeble    artillery 
made  very  inconfiderable  breaches :    the  fig- 
nal  of  aifault  was  nevcrthelefs  given,    and 
the  foldiers  advanced  with  intrepidity ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  fcaling  the  walls,  and  the 
valour  of  the  befieged,  forced  them  to  re- 
treat.    Finding  he  could   not   carry  it  by 
ftorm,  he  rcfolved  to  take  it  by  famine;  and^ 
during  the  blockade^  fent  Tentaoui,  with  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  to  take  Gaza  by  fur- 
prife.     The  brave  chief  flew  to  the  place, 
took  it  at  the  firft  onfet,  left  a  garrifon,  and 
returned  to  the  camp,  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  people  of  Jaffa  received  fuccour  by  fea, 
and  refolutely  defended   themfelves.       The 
only  thing  they  were  in  abfolute  want  of  was 
wood.      The   country   round   is  delightful, 
and  fcattered  over  with  gardens,  where  the 
orange  and   citron   extend    their    charming 
Jihades,  watered  by  abundant  fprings,  which 

M  2  defcend 
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dcfccnd  from  the  mountain,  and  make  their 
verdure  eternal.  Thefc  trees  are  loaded  with 
fruit,  during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  ALL 
had  fpared  them;  but,  perceiving  the  be- 
fieged  cut  them  down,  and  carried  them  ofF^ 
under  favor  of  the  darknefs,  he  had  them 
felled  immediately,  and  deflroyed  thofe  plea- 
fan  t  plantations. 

Mean  time  Ali*s  ambaflador,  Jacob,  re- 
turned from  his  million  on  board  an  Englifti 
veflel,  commanded  by  Capt.  Brown.  Count 
Orlow  fent  him  two  Ruffian  officers,  and 
difpatches  affiiring  him  of  his  friendfhip, 
and  promiling  powerful  affiftance.  Thefe 
officers  prefented  Ali,  on  the  part  of  the 
Admiral,  three  pieces  of  cannon,  that  would 
carry  four-pound  balls,  ftvcn  barrels  of 
powder,  and  five  hundred  bullets ;  and  here 
ended  the  magnificent  promifes  of  Count 
Orlow. 

The  fiege  continued,  and  ClinglinofF,  the 
Ruffian  captain,  raifed  a  new  battery  of  three 
pieces,  carrying  tv/elve-pound  balls,  with 
which  he  greatly  annoyed  the  city.  Having 
beat  down  a  part  of  the  v/all,  and  wiffiing 
to  lee  the  effed:  of  the  artillery,  he  was  kil- 
led by  a  mufquet  ball,  as  he  was  looking 

through 
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through  an  embrafure.  This  brave  officer 
had,  a  little  before,  embarked  with  a  fingle 
man,  during  night,  to  burn  the  Turkifli 
veffels,  which  anchored  in  thie  harbour ;  be- 
ing difcovered,  before  he  could  execute  his 
defign,  the  fire  from  the  ramparts  obliged 
him  precipitately  to  retire. 

Captain  Brown  added  fix  more  cannon  to 
thofe  which  already  played  upon  the  city, 
and  practicable  breaches  were  made.  Ali 
founded  the  charge,  and  his  troops  mounted 
.to  the  affault;  but  ardent  as  they  were,  the 
numerous  and  valiant  garrifon,  which  con- 
tinually received  reinforcements  by  fea, 
obliged  them  to  retreat.  Several  Ruffian 
fhips  approached  Jaffa,  at  the  requeft  of  Ali, 
and,  bombarding  it  for  two  days,  beat  down 
a  part  of  the  houfes :  but,  fearing  a  Ice- 
ihore,  if  the  weft  winds  fliould  blow  with 
violence,  they  left  this  dangerous  road. 
Thefe  multiplied  attacks  reduced  the  be- 
fieged  to  great  extremities.  Their  city  was 
laid  in  ruins ;  the  terrified  governor  fled,  in 
the  night ;  and,  efcaping  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies,  got  to  Naplous,  where  his  brother 
commanded.  On  the  morrow,  the  31ft  of 
January,  Ali  entered  the  city.  This  fan- 
Mi  3  guinary 
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guinary  fiege  cod  him  three  Beys  and  an  ifl« 
finite  number  of  Mamluks.  He  gave  tha 
place  up  to  Sheik  Daher,  who  had  fupplied 
his  army  with  provifions  and  ftores. 

While  he  lay  before  Jaffa,  Mallcm  Reiik,. 
the  receiver-general  of  Egypt^  came  to  his 
tent,  difguifed  like  a  derviie  :  his  fun-burnt 
face,  meagre  looks,  and  dirty  and  ragged 
drefs,  difguifed  him  effedtually.  His  ftory 
was  that,  as  foon  as  he  learned  the  fuccefs 
of  Abou  Dahab,  fearing  the  avaricd  of  the 
traitor,  he  hid  his  money,  and  £ed  to  tho 
deferts;  where,  for  a  whole  year,  he  had 
lived  a  miferable  life,  Ali  faw  him  unfor* 
tunatc,  pitied  him,  forgot  his  perfidy,  and 
gave  him  cloaths  and  money.  The  camp 
was  a  witnefs,  at  the  fame  time,  of  another 
example  of  the  viciflitude  of  human  aiFairs, 
Emir  Abdallah,  who,  by  order  of  Ali,  had 
been  raifed  to  the  principality  of  Mecca,  the 
office  of  ScherifF,  came  to  implore  his  aid. 
His  rival  was  rc-eftablifhed,  and  he  Con- 
ftrained  to  fly.  Ali  confoled  and  loaded  him 
with  prefents,  and  he  returned  to  Medina. 
Thus,  the  fall  of  the  chief  of  Egypt  entails 
misfortune  on  all  who  arc  attached  to  his 
party. 

The 
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The  Sheik  El  Balad  next  led  his  troops  to 
£ama,   which  was  carried  fword  in  hand; 
suid  this  fuccefs  raifed  the  hopes  of  his  par- 
tizans,  and  made  them  confident  they  fliould 
re-enter  Grand  Cairo  triumphant.     Ali  had 
conftantly  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  JaniiTaries,  whofe  power  in  the 
capital  is  great ;  and  his  promifes,  and  the 
averiion  the  avarice  of  Abou  Dabab  infpired^ 
determined  them  openly  to  efpoufe  his  caufe, 
and   demand  his   refcal.     They  wrote  him 
word  he  might  return,  and  they  would  de- 
fend  his   interefts.      This   news   gave  him 
gnat  joy;  he  communicated  it  to  his  friends j 
and  prepared  for  Egypt.     Sheik  Daher  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  advifed  him  to. 
wait  the  promifed  aid  of  Ruffia,  foment  dif- 
fenfion  among  the  Beys,  make  himielf  more 
certain   of  the  temper  of  the  troops,    and 
neither  lightly  hazard  his  fortune  nor  his  life. 
Thefe  prudent  counfels  were  not  followed : 
Ali,    impatient  to   return   to  Grand  Cairo, 
and  humble  his  foes,  thought  himfelf  march- 
ing to  vidlory.     Colledting  the  garrifons  of 
^  the  conquered  towns,  and  railing  contribu- 
tions, he  arrived  at  Gaza  the  21ft  of  March, 
and  left  it  the  4th  of  April,  1773. 

M  4  His 
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His  whole  cavalry  confided  of  two  thou<- 
fand  men,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Mam- 
luks.  Three  thoufand  four  hundred  Mograbi 
compofed  his  infantry.  Tentaoui,  Kalil, 
Latif,  Haflan,  Abderrohman,  Mourad,  Selim 
Aga,  and  Soliman  Kiaya,  of  the  janiffaries, 
were  the  only  remaining  Beys,  Six  hundred 
and  fixty  horfc,  commanded  by  the  fon  and 
fon-in-law  of  Sheik  Daher,  joined  this  fmall 
army ;  the  amount  of  which  was  fix  thou- 
fand three  hundred  men. 

Abou  Dahab  had  fcnt  twelve  thoufand 
men  to  Salakia,  a  town  on  the  ifthmus  of 
Suez,  to  impede  Ali's  march ;  which  troops 
immediately  advanced,  at  his  approach,  in 
order  of  -battle.  The  Sheik  El  Balad  ftaid 
not  to  hefitate,  but  fell  like  lightning  upon 
them,  fighting,  fabre  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
the  Mamluks,  who,  encouraged  by  his  pre- 
fence,  carried  death  throughout  the  ranks. 
TJic  enemy  fliood  this  terrible  fhock  four 
hours ;  at  lafi:,  being  every  where  broken,  they 
fled  to  the  deferts,  leaving  -a  great  number 
dead  on  the  field.  This  glorious  viftory 
animated  the  fmall  army  of  Ali,  who,  led 
by  fo  brave  a  chief,  thought  themfelves  in- 
vincible.      Profiting    by    their    ardour,    he  ■ 
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ituFched  dirdSSyfor  Grand  Cairo,  where  the 
fiigitives.  fpread  the  news  of  their  defeat,  and 
his-  approach..  /  Abou .  Dahab  affembled  the 
Beys  of  hi3  fatftion,  and  the  heads  of  the 
people,  to  whom  he  thus  fpake.  : 

^'  Validnt  chiefs  of  the  Republic,  and  you 
Egyptians,  who  cherifli  the  law  of  our  pro-* 
phet,  you' are  acqukinted  with  Ali.  He  is  a 
Chriftian  in  his  heart,  has  allied  himfelf  tOj 
infidels,  and  wiihes  to  conquer  that  he  riiay 
extirpate  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  ibrcc 
you  to  embrace  Chiiiftianity.  •  Recoiled:  what 
tho  Europeans  have  done  in  India.  The 
muflulmen  of  thofe  rich  countries  welcomed 
them  kindly,  received  them  in  their  ports, 
granted  them  counting  houfes,  and  formed 
treaties  of  trade  with  them.  What  was  the 
confequence?  Chriilians  hzvc  ravaged  their 
provinces,  deftroyed  their  cities,-  conquered, 
their  kingdoms,  and,  after  reducing  them  to 
ilavery,  have  eftabliflied  idolatry  on  the  ruins 
of  the  true  religion  ft  J .  A  funilar  fate  at-' 
tends  you,  faithful  muflulmen.  Allied  with 
Europeans,  Ali  will  overthrow  your  govern- 
ment, lay  Egypt  open  to  infidels/  and  force 

(i)  The  Mahometans  call  us  idolaters,  bccaufe,  unable 
to  comprehejid  our  royfleries,  they  fay  we  worfh'p  fcver4 
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you  to  become  Chriftians.  Affift  me  t»  tepd 
ihc  eoany  of  the  republic^  of  the  lawt»  «f 
Iflamifm,  or  exped:  all  the  evils  which  your 
brethren  of  Bengal  have  endured :  chufe  be^ 
tween  him  and  me/' 

So  ending,  Abou  Dahab  pretended,  to  re* 
tire  and  abdicate  the  dignity  of  Sheik  £1 
Balad ;  but  the  audience  univerfally  denounced 
curies  on  the  head  of  Ali,  and  promiied  to 
ihed  their  lafl  drop  of  blood  in  the  conimon 
cauie*  Abou  Dahab,  profiting  by  the  enthu^ 
fiafm  of  the  momeiM,  proclaimed,  throughout 
the  city,  that  whoever  loved  his  religion  ai:J 
country  mufl:  take  anns ;  and,  before  night, 
twenty  thoufand  men  enliiled  under  his  ban- 
ned; at  the  head  of  which  army  he  imme* 
diately  departed,  to  attack  his  enemy.  The 
janifikries,  faithful  to  their  promife,  refufed 
to  follow,  and  tranquilly  waited  the  fuccefs 
ef  the  battle. 

This  was  an  unexpeded  event  to  Ali, 
who,  informed  that  Abou  Dahab  was  ad- 
vancing with  an  army  thrice  as  numerous  as 
his  own,  abandoned  himfelf  to  defpair,  and 
fell  dangerouily  ilL  He  was  advifed  to  re« 
turn  to  St.  John  d*Acre,  but  he  declared  he 
would  die  rather  than  retreat  a  ftep. 

The 
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The  13th  of  Aprils  ^773^  *^^  *"^y  ^^w 
Grand  Cairo  came  in  fight  of  his  camp,  and 
he  arranged  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
Sheik  Lebi  and  Sheik  Crim  commanded  the 
left  wing,  Tentaoui  the  right,  and  his  in- 
fantry occupied  the  centre.  Thefe  prudent 
difpofitions  made,  he  exhorted  his  chiefi^  to 
fight  valiantly,  and  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
carried  into  his  tent,  for  he  was  fb  weak  he 
could  not  fit  on  horfeback*  The  battle 
began  about  eleven  in  the  morning}  both 
charged  with  fury,  and,  notwithftanding  the 
inferiority  of  Ali's  forces,  they,  at  firft,  had 
the  advantage.  Sheik  Lebi  and  Sheik  Crim 
gloriouily  repulfed  the  Egyptian  cavalry;  and 
Tentaoui  and  his  brave  Mamluks  overthrew 
all  before  them.  VicSory  had  declared  for 
Ali  when  the  Mograbi,  mercenary  troops, 
who  always  fight  for  the  luft  of  gain,  cor- 
rupted by  the  magnificent  promife&  of  Abou 
Dahab,  went  over  to  his  fide,  and  the  face 
of  fortune  was  changed.  The  flying  rallied, 
and,  having  only  three  thoufand  men  to  en- 
counter, furroUnded  them  on  all  fides,  and 
made  great  flaughter.  The  generous  Ten- 
taoui could  not  furvive  the  defeat.  He 
pierced  the  thickeil  fquadrons,  and  fell,  co- 
vered 
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vered  with  wounds,  on  a  heap  of  dead  him- 
fclf  had  immolated.  Sheik  Lcbi,  the  valorous 
fon  of  the  Prince  of  Acre,  long  defended 
himfclf,  with  his  Arabs,  and  fell  combating. 
Sheik  Crim,  cutting  a  paflage  through  the 
Egyptians,  galloped,  full  fpecd,  to  the  tent 
of  AH,  and  conjured  him  to  fly  to  St.  John 
d'Acre.  Mourad,  Ibrahim,  Soliman,  and 
Abderroroan,  arrived  alfo,  and  made  the  like 
rcmonftrances.  Ali  anfwered,  fly  my  friends : 
I  command  you :  .  as  for  me,  my  hour  is 
come.  Scarcely  had  they  quitted  him  before 
he  was  furrounded  by  the  vidlorious  troops. 
The  MamJuks,  who  guarded  his  tent,  de-r 
fended  their  mailer  to  their  lafl:  drop  of  blood, 
and  all  perifhed  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands.  Dcfpair  gave  ftrcngth  to  the  un- 
fortunate Sheik  El  Balad ;  he  rofe,  and  killed 
the  two  firft  foldiers  who  attempted  to  feize 
him :  they  then  fired,  and  he  was  wounded 
with  two.  balls.  The  Lieutenant  of  Abou 
Dahab  entering,  fabre  in  hand,  Ali,  firing 
his  piftol,  ended  him.  Bathed  in  his  blood, 
he  fought  like  a  lion ;  but,  aibldier  behind 
bringing  him  down  with  his  fabre,  they  fell 
upon  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  tent  of  the 
vidor.  The  traitor,  perfidious  to  the  lafb,  fhed 

.  feigned 
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feigned  tears,  at  beholding  him  thus,  and 
endeavoured  to  yield  him  confolation.  '  All 
turned  away  his  eyes,  and  fpake  not  a  word. 
He  died,  a  week  after,  of  his  wounds ; 
though  fome  have  informed  me  they  were 
not  mortal,  but  that  he  was  poifoned  by  his 
infamous  brother-in-law ;  if  fo,  this  was  the 
completion  of  his  atrocious  ads ;  nor  can  ^ve 
refleft,  without  fhuddering,  on  the  horrors 
which  ambition  will  impel  men  to  commit. 

Ali  was  above  the  middle  fize :  his  eyes 
were  large  and  full  of  fire,  his  manner  was 
noble  and  winning,  and  his  charader  frank 
and  generous.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  unconquerable  fortitude,  and  an  elevated 
genius •  Far  from  that  barbarous  pride  which 
leads  the  Turks  to  contemn  foreigners,  he 
loved  them  for  their  talents,  and  liberally 
rewarded  their  fervices.  His  defire  to  obtain 
officers,  to  dilcipline  his  '  troops,  and  teach 
them  European  tadics,  was  great;  he  fell 
the  vidim  of  friendfhip,  and  his  misfortunes 
were  the  confequence  of  having  nurtured  a 
traitor,  who  profited  by  his  benefadions  to 
embitter  and  rob  him  of  life.  Had  Rufiia 
accepted  his  offers,  and  granted  him  engi- 
neers, with  three  or  four  thoufand  men,  he 

would 
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would  have  fuMued  Syria  and  Egypt^  and 
yielded  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and  /India 
into  the  hands  of  his  ally.  He  perished  at 
the  age  of  forty-five;  the  Egyptians  wept 
his  death,  and  law  themfelves  again  the  vic- 
tims of  miferies  from  which  he  had  delivered 
them. 

When  Sheik  Daher  was  informed  of  the 
death  of  Ali^  and  his  ion,  he  abandoned 
himfelf  to  afflidlion.  The  unfortunate  fire 
fell  proftrate  on  the  earth,  covered  himfelf 
with  duA,  and  ihed  torrents  of  tears.  It  was 
foon  necefiary  to  defend  his  life  and  his 
country.  Vain  of  his  victory,  Abou  Dahab 
wifhcd  to  revenge  the  prote<^on  the  Arabian 
prince  had  given  Ali,  and  marched  for  Syria 
with  the  whole  force  of  Egypt,  leaving 
Ifmael  governor  in  his  abfence.  Jaffa  was 
the  firft  place  attacked^  and  courageoufly  de- 
fended by  Sheik  Crim,  which  lengthened  the 
fiege.  Unfortunately,  a  European,  whom 
the  promifes  of  Abou  Dahab  had  gained, 
funk  a  mine,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the 
walls  were  thrown  down ;  and  the  E^ptians, 
entering  the  breach,  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  fword.  After  this  barbarity,  they  marched 
for  St.  John  d'Acre,    which  Sheik  Daher^ 

who 
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tvfao  loved  his  people^  and  dreaded  they  might 
find  a  fate  equally  crael,  after  advifing  them 
to  open  their  gates  to  the  conqueror^  aban-« 
doned;  dyiAg  to  the  mountains,  with  his 
fons.  Abou  Dahab,  finding  no  refiflance^ 
fpared  the  etfufion  of  blood ;  but,  imagining 
the  monks  of  Nazareth  were  entrufted  with 
the  treafures  of  the  prince,  he  fent  for,  and 
commanded  them  ^  to  deliver  them  up,  im* 
mediately.  In  vain  did  thefe  poor  people 
proteil  diey  had  no  knowledge  of  any  trea- 
fure ;  he  beheaded  three  of  them,  and,  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  put  Mallem  Ibrahim  Saba, 
the  receiver  of  Sheik  Daher,  to  the  torture, 
wider  which  he  expired, that  he  might  force  a 
difcovery  of  thefe  imaginary  treafures.  Some 
of  the  fons  of  the  Arab  prince  underwent  k 
fimilar  fate,  with  no  better  fuccefs. 

Here  ended  the  crimes  of  Abou  Dahab ; 
he  was  one  morning  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
Some  pretend  he  was  poifoned,  by  one  of  his 
flaves ;  but  this  is  uncertain.  When  the 
news  was  known,  the  Egyptian  troops  re- 
turned to  Grand  Cairo,  and  Ifmael  was 
eleded  Sheik  El  Balad.  The  prince  of  Acre 
immediately  left  the  mountains,  and  again 
edtered  his  principality,  where  he  was  re- 

xeived 
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ccivcd  by  the  people  with  fhouts,  rejoicings, 
and  folcmn  feafts. 

While  thefe  things  were  tranfafting,  a 
Turkifh  fquadron  caft  anchor  on  the  coaft  of 
Syria,  and  the  Capitan  Pacha,  having  ob- 
tained the  Sheik  Daher's  permiffion  to  vifit 
him,  brought  a  firman  from  the  Grand  Seigr 
nor  which,  pardoning  the  paft,  confirmed 
the  fovcrcignty  of  Acre  on  him  and  his  de- 
fcendants.  The  joy  of  the  aged  prince  was 
exceflive.  Now  near  the  grave,  he  faid  he 
fliould  die  without  regret,  having  the  power 
which  he  had  purchafcd  by  fixty  years  la- 
bours, and  wars,  made  legitimate.  The 
Turkifli  admiral  v/as  magnificently  treated, 
and  loaded  with  prcfents ;  and,  after  teftify- 
ing  his  thanks,  entreated  the  Sheik  Daher, 
before  he  went,  to  come  and  dine  on  board 
the  fleet.  After  the  firman  he  had  received, 
the  Arab  prince,  unfufpicious  of  meditated 
treafon,  accepted  his  invitation,  and,  as  he 
came  on  board,  being  firft  faluted  by  a  dif-^ 
charge  of  the  artillery,  was,  the  moment 
after,  fhewn  another  firman,  which  the 
admiral  drew  from  his  bofom,  that  con- 
demned him  to  death,  and  he  was  behead- 
ed. 

4 
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ti(k).  The  refpeftable  fire,  thus  bafely  be- 
trayed, was  eighty-fix  years  of  age,  and  adored 
by  the  people,  whom  all  his  life  he  had 
defended  againft  the  tyranny  of  Pachas.  Thus 
the  Divan  treats  the  Grandees  of  the  Empire. 
But  a  government  obliged  to  employ  fuch 
means,  to  recal  princes  and  governors  to  their 
duty,  betrays  its  impotence ;  and,  having  no 
arms  to  defend  its  provinces,  except  perfidy, 
is. on  the  brink  of  ruin.  When  corrupted 
by  effeminacy,  flattery,  and  a  fpirit  of 
bigotry,  the  Greek  Emperors  deftroyed  all 
thofe  at  whom  they  took  umbrage  with  fire 
and  fword,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
dethroned,  and  Confl:antinople  became  the 
habitation  of  a  more  generous  people.  The 
Ottomans  ufe  fimilar  means,  at  prefent^  and 
may  expedt  a  fimilar  fate.     I  believe  fuch 

(k)  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Sheik  Daher  was 
afTaffinated,  according  to  what  I  heard  in  Egypt,  two 
years  after  his  death ;  but  the  following  note,  which  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  commander  of  La  Bourdon- 
naie  Ivlonluc,  may  perhaps  rectify  this  miftake*  "  The 
**  Captain- Pacha,  lying  before  the  walls  of  St.  John  d'Acfe 
"  with  the  Turkifli  fleet,  cannonaded  the  town  fome  days^ 
"  from  which  Sheik  Daher  fled  among  the  mountains^ 
"  The  commander  of  his  cavalry  betrayed  him,  cut  oft 
"  his  head,  and  brought  it  to  the  Ottomaji  Admiral." 

V.OL.  IJ.    .'  N  refledions 
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reflexions  to  be  juft^  becaufe,  attc;ntivcTy 
confulting  the  annals  of  hiflory^  we  always 
behold  kingdoms  decline  with  the  virtue  and 
morals  of  their  inhabitants. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c*  • 
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LETTER      Xr. 

SEQUEL    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    ALI    BEY. 

Voe  Hijiory  of  I/mad  EeVy   become  Sbeik  El 
Balad.    Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  Beys  in  upper- 
Egypt y  conne£i  themjehes  with  the  Arabs  i 
and,  Ifmacl  fending  troops  againjl  them,  re^ 
tire  to  the  defert,  fortify  themfetves,  feize 
the  principal  towns  of  ^the  Said,  proceed  to 
Gifa,    and  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
IfmaeL      In  danger  of  being  majfacred  in 
Grand  Cairo,  they  fly  to  Girga,  call  in  the 
Arabs,  and  defeat  the  foldiefs  Ifmael  fends 
to  give  them  battle^     He  comes  bimfelf:  they 
bribe  bis   army,    and  the  Sheik  El  Balad 
efcapes  to  Syria,  with  bis  tteafure.  Returned 
io  Cairo,  they  appoint  their  own  cfeatUres 
Bey^t  and  lord  it  dver  Egypt.     Battle  with 
Ha  fan  Bey,  in  the  flreets  of  Grand  Cairo, 
and  its  tonfequences.     Mourad  conduSls  the 
caratmn  of  Mecca,  and  beheads  the  Arabs 
who .  demand  the  ufual  tribute.      Attacked 
and  wounded,  he  obliges  the  enemy  to  retreat. 
His  quarrels  with  Ibrahim. 

N  a  Tq 
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To  M.  L.  M, 

Grand  Caira. 

1  HOPE,  Sir,  a  narrative  of  the  events 
wnich  followed  the  death  of  Ali  Bey,  moft 
of  which  I  myfelf  have  feen,  will  afford  you 
amufcfnent.  After  the  deceafe  of  this  va- 
liant chief,  and  that  of  Abou  Dahab,  Ifmael 
tranquilly  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  treafon, 
was  eled:ed  Sheik  El  Balad,  and  reigned  fo- 
vereign  of  Egypt.  Diftributing  provinces  to 
his  creatures,  he  beheld  none  but  depen- 
dants; and,  to  fecure  dominion,  obtained 
the  fupport  of  the  Pacha,  an  adroit  and  en- 
terprifing  man.  Having  gained  him,  and 
the  officers  of  the  janiilaries,  he  difpatched 
his  orders  throughout  Egypt,  and  his  will 
was  law.  Educated  by  Ali,  he  knew  the 
trade  of  war,  pofTeiTed  courage,  and  a  great 
knowledge  of  bufinefs.  But  thefe  qualities 
were  tarnifhed  by  avarice.  Gold  was  ga- 
thered from  all  parts,  ajid,  inflead  of  exert- 
ing hin*felf  for  the  people's  good  and  the 
flutters  glory,  he  thought  but  of  increafing 
bis  treafures.  While  he  fuppofed  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  Mourad  and  Ibrahim  were 
i;  ?  .     .  ardently 
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ardently 'delirous  of  revenging  the  death  of 
their  patron.  The  firft  was  courageous, 
frank,  paffionate,  and  inconfiderate.  The  fe- 
cond,  having  more  coolnefs  and  finefle,  was 
more  able  in  forming  of  fadions.  After 
vowing  friendfliip,  they  left  Syria,  with  2 
finall  number  of  Mamluks  who  followed 
their  fortunes,  crofled  the  deferts,  and  en- 
tered the  Said,  where,  before  th^  could 
obtain  partizans,  Ifmael  fent  an  army  againft 
them,  Mourad,  with  a  handful  of  foldiers, 
wiihed  to  give  battle  ;  but  the  more  prudent 
Ibrahim  prevented  him,  and  they  retired  to 
folitudes  whither  the  enemy  durft  not  follow^ 
Here  they  attached  an  independent  Arab 
prince  to  their  interefts,  by  promifihg  to  en- 
large his  eftates  if,  through  his  afliftance, 
they  (hould  re-enter  the  capital.  The  Emir, 
happy  to  grant  protedtion  to  exiled  Beys 
againft  Ifmael,  who  wanted  to  levy  contri- 
butions on  his  territories,  fwore  to  aid  them 
with  all  his  power,  and,  immediately,  or- 
dered his  Arabs  to  take  arms :  fix  thoufand 
horfe  joined  his  ftandard,  with  which  fmall 
army  they  coafted  the  river  fide,  feizing  the 
principal  towns  on  its  banks,  and  approached 
Grand. Cairo.  After  vanquifhing  various 
N  3  detachments 
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detachments  Ifmael  had  fent,  the]^  came,  in 
1777,  and  encamped  near  Gifa.  The  Sheik 
£1  Balad  left  the  caiUe,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  araiy,  to  prevent  their  pafling  the 
Nile.  While  the  armies  were  in  fight  of 
each  other,  the  generals  reciprocally  fent 
deputies,  and  fpoke  of  accommodation.  If-- 
mael,  fearing  the  impetuous  valour  of  Mou- 
rad,  and  the  prudence  of  Ibrahim,  would 
not  rifque  his  fortune  on  the  fate  of  a  battle^ 
and  offered  them  their  rank  as  members  of 
the  republic.  Peace,  accordingly,  was  fign^ 
^d,  and  they  entered  the  capital,  preceded 
by  the  Arab  prince,  who,  on  a  ftately  horie, 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  armed 
with  fabres  and  lances.  After  three  days 
^ay  at  Grand  Cairo,  and,  feeing  thq  purpofe 
of  his  coming  effe£ted,  he  returned  to  his 
principality,  loaded  with  prcfents  and  pro- 
mifes.  This  reconciliation  was  not  fincere. 
IfmaeJ  had  invited  his  enemies  that  he  might 
deftroy  them  without  fighting,  and,  poflTeffed 
of  wealth  and  poweo  thought  his  defign 
might  eafily  be  accompliihed.  Dangers 
furrounded  the  new  Beys,  and  great  addrefs 
waS'  neceffary  to  efcape  the  fnares  laid  for 
them.     In  1778,  the  Sheik  El  Balad,  fear^ 

ing. 
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ing,  fhould  he  attack  them  in  their  palaces, 
where  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  people 
would  rife  in  defence  of  the  remains  of  the 
houfe  of  Ali,  in  conjundion  with  the  Pacha 
and  his  partizans,  determined  to  maflacre  them, 
the  firft  day  they  fhould  come  to  the  Divan. 
They  were  informed  of  this  plot,  and  efcaped, 
during  night,    into  Upper  Egypt,   fortified 
themfelves  in  Girga,   called  in  the  Arabs, 
and  refblutely  waited  for  the  enemy.    Ifmael 
ient  a  body  of  horfe  to  purfue  them,  whom 
the  fugitives  defeated.     He  then  came  him- 
icif,  with  thirty  thoufand  men,    and,  confi- 
dent  in  his  ftrength,  fuppofed  vidlory  cer-' 
tain  3  but  the  cunning  Ibrahim  employed  the 
fame  trick  which  had  been  fo  ferviceable  to 
Abou  Dahab.    Knowing  IfmaeFs  avarice,  and 
that  the  pay  of  his  troops  was  bad,  he  of- 
fered one  much  more  confiderable,  with  a 
promife  to  promote  the   officers.     Nothing 
more  was  neceflary  to  feduce  a  part  of  thofe 
mercenary  troops,    who   always   fell  them- 
felves to  the  beft  bidders.     Ifmael  no  fooner 
perceived  himfelf  abandoned  than  he  haftily 
fled  to   Grand    Cairo,    loaded   fifty   camels 
with  gold,  filver,  and  his  moft  precious  ef- 
fects, and,  efeaping  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  took 
N  4  refuge 
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refuge  in  Syria,  Ever  fincc,  tl^ic  wretebt 
juftly  punifhed  for  having  betray^  his  frien4 
and  mailer^  h^  dragged  a  miferable  being 
through  the  various  provinces  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  I  have  been  affured  that,  go- 
ing to  Conftantinoplc,  and  depending  on  the 
promiies  of  the  Porte,  whole  authority  ho 
had  re-eftablifhed  in  Egypt,  the  Divan^  hav- 
ing feized  his  trcafures,  gave  him  up  to  his 
miferable  fate, 

Ifmael  being  gone,  Ibrahim  and  Mourad 
became  mafters  of  the  kingdom,  entered 
Grand  Cairo  in  triumph,  and  were  received 
joyfully  by  the  people.  One  appointed  him- 
i!elf  Sheik  El  Balad,  and  the  other  Emir 
Hadge.  Their  firft  bufinefs  was  to  depofe 
the  Pacha,  who  had  imprudently  been  of 
the  contrary  fad:ion,  and  declared  them  cne-: 
mies  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  The  emiflary 
in  black  came  to  his  apartment,  turned  up 
the  carpet,  and  the  Pacha,  immediately,  re- 
tired to  Boulac,  where  he  waited  for  ordcra 
from  Conftantinople.  The  new  governor 
came,  and  they  next  proceeded  to  create 
their  Mamluks  Beys ;  at  the  nomination  of 
yrhom,  I,  by  means  of  my  Turkiih  drefs, 
yras  prefent.      The   Sangiaks    flood  at   the 

bottom 
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bottom  o£  the  council-hall,  near  tlie  grata 
of  the  Pacha,  and  the  people  crowded  the 
reft  of  the  apartment.  Having  given  the 
Kiaya  the  names  of  thofe  they  meant  to  ap--' 
pointy  he  read  them  aloud,  cloathed  the  new 
Sangiaks  with  the  caftan,  prefented  them  the 
firman,  and  proclaimed  them  Beys,-  •  The 
ceremony  ended,  they  conduced  the  Sheik? 
El  Balad  and  the  Emir  Hadge,  in  pomp,  to 
their  palaces*  The  proceffion  was  grand* 
Ibrahim  and  Mourad,  riding  horfes  belpangled 
with  gold  and  diamonds,  faluted  the  people, 
on  their  right  and  left,  who,  making  a  lane 
for  them,  re-echoed  their  names  with  fhouts, 
wifl)ing  them  all  manner  of  profperity.  The 
two  chiefs  continually  Scattered  handfuls  of 
medios,  piaftres,  and  ftquins,  which  were 
as  eagerly  picked  up  by  the  Egyptians,  Si;? 
hundred  Mamluks,  magnificently  cloathed, 
and.  mounted  on  horfes  richly  caparifoned, 
went  before  them.  The  Janiflaries,  Affabsji 
and  different  bodies  of  troops,  followed  ii^ 
good  order.  This  lafted  two  hours,  and 
morq  than  four  hundred  thoufand  men  were 
fpciSlators.  I  was  furprifed  a  herd  fo  nu- 
merous fliould  voluntarily  fubmit  to  feven  of 
eight  thoufand  foreigners,  whofe  only  em- 
ployment^ 
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ploymcnt  is  to  rob,  opprcfs,  and  crufli  them. 
But  the  natives  of  Egypt,  gentle,  peaceable, 
and  feeble,  appear  deftined  for  eternal  fla* 
very;  bending  for  ages  under  the  yoke  of 
defpotifm,  they  fubmit  to  every  evil  without 
a  ftruggle :  were  they  under  a  mild  govern* 
ment,  they  would  be  the  happieft  people  on 
earth ;  for  not  all  the  naiferies  they  endure 
can  tear  them  from  a  country  which  they 
paifionately  love. 

Ibrahim  and  Mourad,  having  driven  If- 
mael  from  Grand  Cairo,  refolved  to  extin- 
guifh  the  embers  of  his  houfe,  Haffan  Bey 
they  particularly  feared,  who,  by  his  genero- 
iit}^,  juftice,  and  valour,  had  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  all  ranks.  Unable  to  deftroy  him 
by  art,  they  employed  open  force ;  and  di- 
rected a  fix-gun  battery  agalnft  his  palace, 
whither  he  had  retired,  diftributing  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  attack  him  on  every 
iide,  Haffan  with  his  Mamluks  courageoufly 
defended  himfelf,  and  repelled  all  their  af- 
faults.  The  noife  of  artillery  fpread  confter- 
nation,  war  was  made  in  the  ftreets  and  from 
the  roofs  of  the  houfes,  buildings  were  beat 
down,  the  tumult  of  the  combatants  every 
where  heard,  and  the^cries  of  the  wretched 

who 
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who  were  the  vifUms  of  diff^nfion.  Bands 
of  rafcals,  profiting  by  the  diforder,  ran 
through  all  quarters  of  the  city,  forced 
doors^  entered  houfes,  and  put  all  to  fire 
and  fword.  The  French  merchants  were 
t^rrified^  expecting  every  inftant  to  fee  the 
gate  of  their  diftrift  forced,  their  fortunes 
ruined^  and  themfelves  periih  amid  their 
wives  and  children  ♦  I  was  an  aftor  in  this 
tragedy,  and  with  feme  young  people  -deter- 
mined to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  ftreet  to 
the  laft  drop  of  blood,  and,  at  leaft^  to  di^ 
^ghting.  Our  alarms  were  not  ill  founded; 
iibout  two  hundred  banditti,  with  hatchets 
md  arms  of  all  kinds,  came  to  break  down 
the  only  gate  that  defended  us,  but,  as  it  was 
very  Jftrong,  and  they  expedled  to  find  re-. 
fiftance,  they  took  another  route,  and  pil- 
laged the  neighbouring  houfes.  This  horrid 
fcene  lifted  two  days  and  two  nights,  during 
which  the  noife  of  cannon  and  mufquetjy, 
and  the  fhricks  of  defpair,  never  ceafed.  Wc 
had  time  to  liften,  for  not  one  of  us  could 
fleep.  At  laft,  on  the  third  day,  we  per- 
ceived, from  the  tqp  of  our  terraces,  Haflan 
Bey,  with  two  hundred  Mamluks,  fabrc  ia 
hand,  forcing  a  paflagc  through  bis  enemies. 
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and  cfcaping  from  Grand  Cairo:  Flying  to- 
wards Syria,  he  met  a  body  of  three  thou- 
fand  Arabs  in  the  defcrt,  of  the  ebemy's  par- 
ty, who  cut  off  his  retreat.  They  tried  to 
force  their  way  through  thefe  fquadrons, 
and  fought  defperately.  TheManrluks  all 
perifhed  by  his  fide,  and  he,  covered  with 
blood,  defended  himfelf  for  an  hour.  Being 
taken,  the  Arabs  brought  him  back  to  the 
capital,  and  Haffan,  at  Boulac,  entreated 
them  to  fuffer  him  to  go,  far  a:  moment,  into 
the  houfe  of  a  Sheik,  one  of  his  friends,  and 
take,  a  laft  farewell.  They  granted  his  re- 
queft,  and  difpatched  a  courier  to  inform 
Mourad  they  brought  his  enemy  prifoncr, 
who  immediately  fent  two  hundred  Ibldicrs 
to  bring  him  his  head.  They  furrounded 
the  houfe,  and  loudly  demanded  him ;  but 
the  Sheik,  refufing,  declared  he  would  never 
violate  the  laws  of  hofpftality,  by  giving  up 
his  friend!^  They  were  proposing  to  uife 
force,  when  Haffan  faid,  I  will  not  fuffer 
you  to  expofe  yourfelf  to  the  brutality  of 
thefe  madmen  >  they  wiirmurdcr  you,  your 
wife,  and  childreh.  Let  me  go.  So  fay- 
ing he  tore  himfelf  from  the  arms  of  the 
Sheik^  mounted  the  terrace^  pafl;  to  another, 

and 
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and  petcciving  the  door  ef  the  htHiTo  'was 
guarded  only  by  one  foldier,  defcendecj  foftly, 
opened  it,  curbed  the  arm  that  was  liftoi  to 
ftrikc  him,  pulled  the .  foldier  off  his  horfe, 
ibrced  away  his  fabre,  and  fled  full  gallop  to 
Grand   Cairo.      The   foldiers,    feeing  this, 
flood  fixed  in  amazement^  but,  coming  to 
themfelves,  fired  after  the  fiigitive,  a!nd  pur»** 
fucd  him  with  all   fpeed.      Two.  of  them 
having  overtaken  him,  he  cut  them  down 
with  his  fabre,    and  continued  his   courfe* 
All  the  ftrects  of  Grand  Cairo  have  gates  for 
the  public  fecurity ;  feveral  of  thefe  he  Ihut, 
and,  carrying  the  keys  with  him,  flopped  his 
enemies.     Being  come  to  the  palacd'of  Ibra- 
him, he  entered  the  court  of  the  haram,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his    fhawl,    that   he 
might  not  be  known.    The  wife  of  the  Sheik 
El   Balad  was  his  kinfwoman,  and  he  en- 
treated her  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  fhc,t 
accordingly,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  begged 
her  coufin's  life;    and    Ibrahim,    relentiag;^ 
took   Haflan  under  his  protedion,  had  his 
wownds  cured,    and   long  refiftcd   Mourad, 
who  demanded  his   death/:    but   feeing  ~  the 
Emir  Hadge  prepared  for  war  if  his  demand 
was  refufed,  he  came  to  terms  with  -hins; 

and 
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and  confented  the  prifoner  ihould  be  baniihed 
to  Gcdda.  Accordingly  he  was  taken  to  Sue^, 
•  and  delivered  to  the  mafter  of  a  fmall  veflel, 
.who  received  orders  to  transport  him  to  his 
place  of  exile.  Two  of  his  flaves,  the  voluntary 
companions  of  his  ill  fortune,  knew  the  captain 
had  a  firman,  figned  by  Mourad,  which  con- 
demned their  mafter  to  death  when  he  fhould 
land,  and  immediately  informed  him  of  it. 
Haffan  feigning  ignorance,  begged  the  captain 
to  land  him  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  infteadcrf* 
taking  him  to  Gedda ;  but  neither  his  threats 
nor  promifes  could  prevail.  This  refufed, 
he  fcized  the  arms  that  were  on  board,  in  the 
night,  and,  afiifted  by  his  flaves,  killed  the 
captain  and  three  failors,  flung  the  others 
overboard,  and  taking  charge  of  the  veflel, 
fteered  her  to  CofTeir,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Said,  bearing  with  him  the  fum  of  fixteen 
thoufand  pounds,  which  he  found  in  the  vef*  ' 
fcl ;  fince  when  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
partizans,  and,  perhaps,  may  hereafter  return 
to  Cairo  vidlorious  according  to  the  defires 
of  the  people. 

The  death  of  fix  Beys  of  Ifmael's  fa(ftion> 
and  the  flight  of  the  refl:,  rendered  Ibrahim 
axid  Mourad  abfolute  in  Grand  Cairo.     All 

obftacles 
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obilacles  removed,  the  Emir  Hadge  made 
ready>  according  to  cuftom,  to  condud  the 
caravan  of  Mecca.  Pilgrims  aflcmbled  from 
all  parts,  in  the  plain  of  Hellai,  near  the 
city,  where  about  ten  thoufand  tents  were 
ereded,  covering  a  great  extent  of  ground.. 
Thofe  of  the  officers  and  chiefs  were  of 
painted  cloth  lined  with  iilk  and  fattin,  and 
adorned  with  cushions  of  embroidered  ftuff 
in  gold  and  filver.  Great  numbers  of  fmall, 
coloured,  glafs  lamps  were  lit  round  each 
tent  at  night,  which  produced  a  brilliant 
and  diveriified  illumination ;  and  the  refleAed 
light,  gilding  the  foliage  of  the  orange  and 
date  trees,  diiperfed  over  the  country,  had  a 
charming  efFedt.  The  relations  and  friends 
of  the  pilgrims  came  to  pafs  this  night  with 
them,  and,  at  break  of  day,  the  Emir  Hadge 
gave  the  fignal  with  drums  and  trumpcts- 
The  tents  were  all  ftruck,  canxels  were 
loaded  with  provifions  and  baggage,  and  the 
march  began.  The  van -guard,  efcoried 
by  a  body  of  horfe,  well  mounted,  went 
firft;  next  followed  the  camel  which  car- 
ried the  carpet  deftined  to  cover  the  caaba, 
or  houfe  of  God ;  his  head  adorned  with 
a  fuperb  plume  of  feathers,  and  his  body 
covered  with   cloth  of  gold,    while  priefts 

fung 
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fung  round  him  the  hymns  of  the  Ko- 
ran* About  forty  thoufand  pilgrims  fol- 
lowed oh  foot,  on  horfeback,  and  on  camels. 
Five  thoufand  cavaliers,  in  different  corps, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Emir  Hadge,  flanked 
the  caravan,  and  a  fmall  number  of  women, 
borne  in  litters,  went  witli  them.  The  de- 
parture of  this  caravan  was  mofl:  magnifi- 
cent. The  men,  well  dreifed,  feemed  ftrong 
and  healthy;  the  horfes  fpirited  and  fiery. 
When  they  return  their  appearance  is  chang- 
ed. The  animals  mean  and  languid,  and  the 
pilgrims  pale,  meagre,  and  fun-burnt,  look 
like  fkeletons.  This  is  an  extrenjely  fevere 
journey,  which  lafts  forty  days,  over  deferts 
where  they  fometimes  travel  fifty  leagues 
without  finding  a  drop  of  water  fit  to  drink. 
The  fun^s  heat  is  exceflive ;  the  duft,  which 
is  .raifed  bythe  feet  of  this  multitude  of  men 
and  beafls,  obfcures  the  air,  fills  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  takes  away  the  breath.  Some* 
times  the  infedtious  fouth  winds  rife  in  whirl* 
*vinds  fo  dreadful  that  three  or  four  hundred 
men  perifli  in  a  day ;  but  this  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  Emir  Hadge,  who  inherits 
the  baggage  and  commercial-  effedts  of  all 
who  die  on  the  road,  and  often,  returns  to 
.  4  •  '     •  •. Grand 
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Grand  Cairo   with  a  third   of  the  wealth 
which  firft  departed  with  the  caravan. 

The  caravan  that  Mourad  headed,  having 
pafled  the  far  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  entered  the 
Arabian  deferts,  where  the  Arabs  aflembled, 
and  demanded  the  ufual  tribute ;  but  he  be- 
headed their  chiefs,  and,  wanting  force  to 
difpute  the  paflage,  they  retired  to  their 
tents  breathing  vengeance.  The  caravan 
came  fafe  to  Bedder,  where,  according  to 
cuftom,  it  joined  that  of  Damafcus,  and, . 
fix  days  after,  arrived  .at  Mecca.  Mahome- 
tans, aflembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
remain  a  fortnight  in  this  city,  performing 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  trading  to  an  im- 
menfe  amount.  Some  of  the  pilgrims  go  to 
fulfil  the  command  which  ordains  every 
Muflulman  to  vifit.the  houfe  of  God  once  in 
his  life;  others,  attraiSted  by  the  hope  of 
gain,  carry  thither  the  rareft  produds  of 
their  country ;.  rich  ftufFs,  the  diamonds  of 
India,  the  fine  pearls  of  the  Perfian  gulph, 
the  famous  balfam  of  the  orientals,  tha 
blades  of  Damafcus,  Moka  coffee,  gold  duft 
from  Africa,  and  fequins  from  Grand  Cairo, 
are  all  found  here  in  abundance,  where,  a- 
bove  a   hundred    thoufand    traders   are  af- 

Vol.  II.  O  fembledi 
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femblcd;  it  is  the  richsft  fair,  perhaps,  ill 
the  world.  As  the  time  is  (hort,  no  calciu 
lation  can  be  made  of  the  vaft  amount  of  the 
fale  during  this  fortnights  It  were  to  be  wiihed 
that  fome  European,  who  underftands  Ara-» 
bic,  difguifed  like  a  merchant,  could  be  pre* 
fent,  and  give  defcriptions,  inftead  of  thofe 
we  have  by  word  of  mouth  from  people  who 
go  thither,  and  which  cannot  be  received 
with  implicit  faith,  becaufe  the  MufTulmen 
do  not. willingly  converfe  with  infidels  con- 
cerning their  religion.  Ships  loaded  with 
certain  merchandizes  of  Europe  and  India, 
which  fliould  proceed  to  Gedda,  then  would 
find  certain  vent  for  their  cargoes,  for  which 
they  would  be  immediately  paid  in  money* 
The  Englifli  have  made  fome  fuccefsful  voy- 
ages of  this  kind;  which,  no  doubt,  they 
would  have  continued,  had  not  political 
views  and  difputes,  bet\yeen  them  and  the 
native^,  raifed  obftacles. 

Mourad  Bey  was  not  fb  fortunate  return- 
ing as  he  had  been  when  going.  Several 
Arab  tribes  united  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  chiefs :  v/aiting  for  the  caravan  be- 
tween the  mountains,  which  they  fuc^efs- 
fully/  attacked,  .and  in  which  difbrdcr  and 

confufioji 
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confufioh  at  firft  reigned.  Among  the  num- 
bers which  fell  one  over  the  other,  as  they 
fled,  many  were  cruflied,  and  many  killed 
by  the  continvkai  fire  of  the  enemy.  The 
Emir  Iladge,  having  formed  his  troops,  en- 
deavoured to  repel  them,  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  Mamluks;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  artillery  of  the  Arabs,  afcended  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  bloody  battle  enfued.  The 
Emir  loft  many  of  his  men,  and  was  wound- 
ed in  the  thigh  and  arm  by  two  bullets, 
which  however  did  not  hinder  him  from 
vanquishing  the  Arabs,  and  obliging  them 
to  fly  in  diforder*  .  They  appeared  no  more, 
and  he  came  to  Grand  Cairo,  exhaufted  with 
fatigue  and  almoft  dying.  M.  Grace,  the 
French  phyfician,  was  called  in,  and  cured 
him,  but  not  without  fufFering  many  fears, 
fop  his  life  depended  on  that  of  the  patient. 
The  people  of  Grand  Cairo  left  the  city  to 
meet  their  relations  and  friends ;  and,  weep- 
ing the  lofs  of  brothers,  fathers ;  and,  huf- 
bands,  filled  the  air  wdth  lamentations. 
Difconfolate  mothers  rent  their  cloaths  and 
covered  their  heads  with  duft ;  while  others, 
joyful  to  meet  the  perfons  they  loved,  bleflfed 
Heaven,  and  were  equally  loud  in  their 
O  2  tranfpprts. 
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tranfports.  The  various  fcnfations  the  fight 
infpired  are  not  to  be  exprefled;  cxcefs  of 
grief  and  intoxicated  joy  were  alternately  fccn* 
Each  pilgrim,  returning  to  his  hpufe,  found 
an  apartment  prepared,  according  to  his 
condition  of  life;  the  walls  painted ;  the  fur-^ 
niture,  carpets,  fofas,  and  cuihions,  renewed  ; 
as  if  any  thing  ancient  were  unworthy  the  man 
who  had  made  this  holy  pilgrimage.  Thefe 
incidents.  Sir,  prove  the  filial  zffcGdon  of 
the  Egyptians,  their  piety,  and  the  fublime 
ideas  they  have*  of  their  religion.  Each  per- 
fon  coming  from  Mecca  ever  after  afifumes 
the  furname  of  Hadge  fIJ,  which  he  bears 
as  an  honourable  title.  The  wealthy,  dread-^ 
ing  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  imagine  they 
obey  the  command  by  fending  a  fubftitute  and 
paying  his  expences. 

About  the  end  of  1779  I  left  Egypt, 
therefore  cannot  give  a  circumftantial  ac- 
count of  fublcquent  events  j  only,  by  letters 
from  Grand  Cairo,  I  learn  that  the  choleric 
Mourad^  defirous  of  being  Sheik  El  Balad, 
had  declared  war  on  his  rival ;  that  they  had 
fought,  were  reconciled;  and  that,  in  1784, 

(/)  Pilgrim. 

quarelling 
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quarclling  again,  they  were  each  at  the  head 
of  an  anny,  and  ready  for  battle,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  I  have  not  heard ;  but  be  the 
vidlor  who  he  may,  he  wiU  endeavour  to 
raife  his  creatures,  and  exterminate  the  Beys 
of  the  opppfite  fadion,  till  treafon  or  defeat 
have  brought  him  to  a  fimilar  end. 

Judge,  Sir,  of  the  ftate  of  Egypt,  thus 
abandoned  to  eight  thoufand  foreign  ban-r 
ditti,  who  devour  their  rich  provinces,  and 
continually  fubjed:  them  to  the  horrors  of 
war;  but  be  your  ideas  what  they  may  on 
its  mifcry,  they  are  below  the  truth.  Agri-* 
culture  ruined;  the  canals,  which  every 
.where  fpread  abundance,  dry;  arbitrary 
taxes  violently,  raifed;  people  of  worth  plun- 
dered and  maffacred ;  robbers  in  every  office; 
war,  peftilence,  and  famine ;  together  with 
the  fatal  efFedts  of  difcord  among*  the  chiefs : 
fuchji  Sir,  are  the  woes  under  which,  the 
Egyptians  groaa» 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


O  3  L  E  T^ 
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LETTER      XII. 

ON    THE    AGRICULTURE    OF    THE 
COUNTRY. 

Agriculture  fcrmerly  fiourijhed  in  Egypt ;  the 

great  works  performed  to  contain  the  river ^ 

and  iDater  the  lands ^  and  their  decay.     Pra^ 

du£fs,  feed^tinUy   and  baroefi^  d^ering  ac*- 

cording  to  thefiiuation  of  the  grounds^  Their 

former  abundance.      How  this   pradigious 

fertility  might  be  rejiored.     The  Egyptian 

management  ofbeesy  which  they  take  in  boats 

from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

%■ 

Grand  Cairo* 

Agriculture,  sir,  was  honourable 

among  the  antient  Egyptians,  which  they 
had  rendered  moft  flourifhing  throughout 
their  empire  i  witpefs  their  immenfe  labours 
for  diftributing  the  waters  over  the  lands, 
^here  are  ftill  eighty  canals,  like  rivers, 
feveral  of  which  are  twenty,  thirty^  and 
fprty  leagues  in  length,  receiving  and  diftri- 

-     .   butlng 
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buting  the  inundation  over  the  country. 
Except  fix,  the  others  are  almoft  all  filled 
up,  and  are  dry  when  the  Nile  is  low.  The 
grand  lakes  of  Mceris,'  Behira,  and  Marcotis, 
were  vaft  refervoirs  to  contain  the  fiiper- 
abundant  waters,  and  afterwards  difperfe  them 
among  the  neighbouring  plains.  They  were 
railed,  over  the  high  lands,  by  naeans  of 
chain  buckets,  the  invention  of  which  i» 
due  to  the  Egyptians.  One  ox  can  turn 
them,  and  water  a  vaft  field.  Thefe  ma- 
chines gave  Archimedes,  during  his  voyage 
in  E^pt,  the  idea  of  his  ingenious  fcrew, 
which  is  ftill  in  ufe.  Befides  thefe  refervoirs, 
all  the  towns,  a  little  diftance  from  the  Nile, 
arc  furrounded  by  fpacious  ponds  for  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants  and  agricul- 
ture. The  remains  we  find  of  large  mounds 
were  to  contain  the  river :  they  alfo  ftopped 
the  torrents  of  land,  which  inceflantly  tend  to 
cover  the  face  of  Egypt.  Aqueducts  brought 
the  water  to  the  top  of  mounts,  where  there 
were  immenfe  cifterns  hewed  in  the  rock, 
and  whence  they  afterwards  ran  among  de- 
ferts,  which  they  transformed  into  fruitful 
fields,  Near  Babain  are  the  ruins  of  one  of 
thefe  aquedu<3:s,  running  towards  Lybia  ;  it 
O  4  bears 
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bears  the  majeftic  ftatjip  of  the  works  of  the 
Egyptians,  works  not  Icfs  miraculous,  and 
more  ufeful,  than  the  pyramids  and  coloflal 
figures  of  the  Thebais.  They  prevented  the 
ravages  of  high  inundations,  and  fupplied 
the  defeats  of  the  low  ones,  thus  feeding 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

Twelve  hundred  years  has  this  country 
been  fubjedted  to  a  people  who,  not  farmers 
themfelves,  have  fufFcred  thefe  great  works 
to  perifli,  and  the  ignorance  of  its  prefent 
government  will  compleat  their  deftruftion. 
The  limits  of  cultivated  Egypt  yearly  de- 
creafe,  and  flerile  fands  every  where  accu- 
mulate. When  the  Turks  conquered  Egypt, 
ia  ^5^7^  ^^^  ^^^^  Mareotis  was  near  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  and  the  canal  through 
which  its  waters  ran  to  that  city  was  navi- 
gable. This  lake  has  difappeared,  and  the 
lands  it  watered,  which,  according  to  hifto- 
rians,  produced  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  in 
abundance,  are  become  deferts,  where  the 
melancholy  traveller  finds  neither  tree,  flirub, 
nor  verdure.  The  very  canal,  the  work  of 
Alexander,  neceflary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
city  he  had  built,  is  almoft  filled  up ;  it  is 
dry,  except  when  the  waters  are  at  the  higheft 

point 
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point  of  inundation^,  and  foon  becomes  fo 
again.  Forty  years  fince,  a  part  of  the  mud 
which  the  waters  had  left  was  removed,  and 
the  ftream  remained  three  months  longer; 
were  it  emptied  entirely  it  would  recover  its 
antient  utiUty.  The  Peluliac  branch,  which 
ran  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Lake  of  Tanis, 
or  Menzala,  is  abfolutely.  deftroyed,  and 
with  it  the  beautiful  province  it  fertilized. 
The  famous  canal  begun  by  Nechos  fmj^ 
and  finiihcd  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was 
cut  from  this  branch  to  Aggeroud  (^nj^ 
the  antient  Arfinoe,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Fearing  that,  by  opening  this  com- 
munication, this  fea,  which  they  fuppofed 
eleven  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean, 
would  overflow  the  country,  they  formed 
great  locks  at  its  mouth.  I  think  the  fuf- 
picion  was  ill  founded,  fince  other  canals, 
running  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  have 
not  produced  this  inconvenience.  Immortal 
Works  like  thefe,  executed  by  kings  whofe 
happinefs  and  fame  were  the  profperity  of 
their  people,  have  not  withftood  the  defpoil- 

(m)  Strabo  and  Pliny  confirm  the  fai&. 
(;z)  The  Red  Sea  has  retired  two  leagues  fince  Ptolemy; 
Aggeroud  is  now  that  diftance  frcmi  Sue^ 

ing 
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ing  conqueror,  and.  that  tyranny  which  dc* 
folates  till  itfelf  lies  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  kingdoms  whofe  foundations  it  has  fapped. 
The  canal  of  Amrou,  the  laft  of  the  grand 
labours  of  Egypt,  and  which  ran  from  Foftat 
to  Col2X)um,  extends  only  four  leagues  beyond 
Cairo,  and  is  loft  in  the  lake  of  the  pilgrims. 
Such,  Sir,  is  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  the  country, 
and  we  may  reft  aiTured  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  lands  formerly  cultivated  are 
liecome  deferts,  frightful  to  thQ  tra^veller* 

Population  has  equally  fuffered  :  Ancient 
Egypt  fupplied  food  to  eight  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  to  Italy  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  likewife.  At  prefent  the  cftimate 
is  not  one  half.  I  do  not  think,  with  Hero- 
dotus and  Pliny,  that  this  kingdom  contained 
twenty  thoufand  cities  in  the  time  of  Amafisi 
but  the  aftonifliing  rUins  every  where  found, 
and  in  un-inhabited  places,  prove  they  muft 
have  been  thrice  as  numerous  as  they  are. 
You  have  condefcended  to  read  the  account  I 
have  given  of  its  prefent  government,  there- 
fore cannot  be  aftonifhed  at  the  kingdom's 
decline.  Population  is  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  fubfiftence,  and  with  thedi  increafes, 
diminifhes,  and  dies.  Now,  while  eight  thou- 
fand 
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(and  foreigners  rob,  at  ple^ifare,  merchants  and 
huftandmen,  the  firft  abandon  commerce,  the 
fecond .  agriculture,  and  the  people  fenfibly 
become  lefs  numerous. 

The  lands  all  appertain  to  the  chiefs, 
which  they  fell  to  individuals.  When  thp 
proprietor  dies  it  defcends  to  the  fon,  but  he 
is  obliged  to  purchafe  his  father'^  inherit- 
ance  ;  nor  is  he  certain  of  obtarihing  it ;  the 
highcft  bidder,  or  the  man  of  moft  credit, 
becomes  proprietor.  Who  will  improve  lands 
which  he  cannot  tranfmit  to  his  fucceflbrs  ? 
The  farmer,  wanting  only  a  livelihood,  leaves 
a  part  of  his  grounds:  untilled.  Authorized 
by  the  treaty  of  Selim  to  levy  arbitrary  taxes, 
the  Cachefs  and  Sangiaks  commit  unheard-of 
oppreflions.  The  wretched  labourer  often 
wants  food,  and  fells  the  inftruments  of  huf- 
bandry  to  pay  thofe  impofitionsj  while 
defpotifm  renders  i"  impoflible  to  -cultivate 
the  richeft  land  in  the  world, 

Evils  not  lefs  fatal  refult  fronj  the  vicifli- 
tudes  of  the  government.  When  the  Beys 
make  war,  the  people  take  part  in  their 
quarrels,  and  mutuj^lly  deftroy  each  other 
with  fire  and  fword.  I  have  more  than  once 
fcen  villages  burning,  their  inhabitants  maf- 

facred 
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lacrcd  by  their  neighbours^  and  the  harveft 
confumed  by  the  flames. 

Confiderablc  fum&  arc  annually  deduded 
by  the  chiefs  from  the  tribute  fent  to  Con- 
ilantinople,  for  the  repairing  of  public  build- 
ings and  canals,  which  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  by  their  continual   diiTentiona, 
and  their  want  of  money  tp  purchafe  Mamr- 
Ittks,    maintain  troops,    and   increafe   their 
fa£kion.     This  is  a  mortal  blow  to  agricul- 
ture 5  the  diftrid,   which  owed  its  fertility 
and  riches  to  a  canals  not  receiving  fufiicieot 
water,   becomes  barren,   and  is  abandoned* 
Traverfing  deferts,  and  arid  countries,,  for  a 
ccurfe  of  nine  hundred  leagues,    the  Nile 
.waflies  down  a  prodigious  quantity  of  land 
znd  mud.      I  have   feen   channels   dug  ia 
^hicb,  during  a  year,  it  had  depofitcd  flimis 
three  feet  deep  ^    imagine,  then,  how  fafl  it 
muft  dam  up  the  ufeful  canals,  if  men  do 
not  continually  watch  for  their  prefervatior^. 
This  very  faO:   will  explain  how  immcnfe 
lakes  are  become  dry,  and  provinces,  formerly 
fertile,  ftcrilc  aj\d  uninhabited^ 

What  guilt  is  theirs  who  thus  cxhauft  the 
fources  of  fertility  1  Wherever  the  beneficent 
waters  of  tlie  Nile  come,  the  earth  is  loaded 

with 
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Xnth  its  trcafurcs.      They  plow  both  in  the 
Delta  and  the  Said^  and>  the  ox  having  made 
a  ihallow  furrow^    the  field  is  hoedp   and 
levelled  like  a  garden.     When  fowed  it  is 
ilightly  harrowed,  and  here  ends  the  labour 
of  the  hufbandmaa,    till  harveft,   which  is 
abundant  in  the  extreme,  and  never  fails  but 
with  the  inundation.     The  corn  and  barley, 
ripe,  are  reaped,  and  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
the  farmer,   feated  in  a  cart,  with  cutting 
wheels,    and  drawn   by  oxen   blind- folded, 
drives  over  the  ftraw  which  it  chops..     The 
corn,  winnowed,    is  yellow,    large,    and  of 
exceeding  good  quality.     The  Egyptians  cat 
red,  half-baked  bread ;  bad,  becaufe,  inftead 
of  wind  and  water-mills,   they  ufe  a  hand- 
mill,  and  do  not  fufficiently  lift  the  flour. 
A  French   baker  made   bread  as   white  as 
fnow^  and  excellently  tafl:ed,  with  this  fame 
wheat.      Rice,    as  ^I  have  faid,    requires  a 
little  more  care ;  the  field  muft  be  inundated, 
wett  cleared,  and  watered  every  day,  when 
it  is   planted,  which  is  done  by  the  chain 
buckets.     It  is  cut  in  five  n:onths,  and  the 
product  is,  ufually,  eighty  buihels  for  one. 
Befide  thefe  grains,  Egypt  produces   abund- 
a«cc  of  doura,  or  Indian  millet,   flux,,  foe- 

merly 
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mcrly  fo  famous^  hemp,  carthamus,  or  baffard 
ikffiron^  and  multitudes  of  exquifite  melons^ 
and  vegetables  which  the  people  eat>  during 
the  heats. 

Seed-time  differs  according  to  the  province, 
and  the  height  of  the  ground.  Near  Sycnc> 
wheat  and  barley  are  fown  in  06lobcr>  and 
reaped  in  January,  About  Girja,  the  harveft 
month  is  February,  and  March  round  Grand 
Cairo:  fuch  is  the  general  progrcfs  of  the 
harveft  through  the  Said.  There  are  many 
exceptions,  according  as  the  lands  are  high 
or  low,  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  river. 
They  fow  and  reap  all  the  year  in  lower 
Egypt,  wherever  they  can  obtain  the  water 
of  the  river.  The  land  is  never  fallow,  and 
yields  three  harvefts',  annually ;  there  the  tra- 
veller inceflantly  beholds  the  charming  prof- 
pedt  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  corn,  and  Spring, 
Summer  and  Autumn,  at  once,  prefent  their 
treafures.  Defcending  from  the  cataradls, 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  the  wheat  is 
icen  almoft  ripe;  farther  on  it  is  in  car; 
and  ftill  farther  the  fields  are  green.  Lucerne 
is  mowed  three  times  between  November  and 
March,  and  is  the  only  hay  of  Egypt^  ferving 
chiefly  to  fodder  the  cattle.     Horfes,  afles, 

mules. 
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mules,  and  camels  graze  the  meadows  during 
winter,  and  they  eat  chopped  ftraw,  barley^ 
and  beans,  the  reft  of  the  year,  which  kind 
of  feed  gives  health,  ftrength,  and  mettle. 
The  Arabs  accuftom  their  horfes  to  great 
abftinence,  water  them  only  once  a  day,  and 
kcd  them  with  a  little  barley  and  milk. 

The  Egyptians,  who  feldom  cultivate  the 
olive,  buy  their  oil  in  Crete  and  Syria,  but, 
as  the  love  of  illuminations  has  defcended  to 
them  from  their  forefathers,  they  extra<3:  oil 
from  various  plants  :  the  commoneft  is  the 
produce  of  the  fefamum ;  they  call  it  Jireg, 
lamp-oil.  They  alfo  extra<3:  it  from  the  feed 
of  the  carthamus,  from  flax,  poppies,  and 
lettuce.  The  oil  of  the  carthamus  is  eaten 
by  the  common  people, 

I  have  mentioned.  Sir,  the  Egyptian  art 
of  hatching  chickens,  which  is  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  Their  manner  of  railing  bees  is. 
not  lefs  extraordinary,  and  befpeaks  great 
ingenuity.  Upper  Egypt,  preferving  its 
verdure  only  four  or  five  months,  the  flowers 
and  harvefts  being  feen  no  longer,  the  people 
of  the  lower  Egypt  profit  by  this  circum- 
ftance,  airembling  on  board  large  boats  the 
bees  of  different  villages.  Each  proprietor 
4  confides 
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confides  his  hives,  with  his  own  mark,  to 
the  boatman;  who,  when  loaded,  gently 
proceeds  up  the  river,  and  flops  at  every 
place  where  he  finds  verdure  and  flowers^ 
The  bees-.fwarm  from  their  cells,  at  break 
of  day,  and  colle<£k  their  neftar,  returning, 
feveral  times,  loaded  with  booty,  and,  in  the 
evening,  re-enter  their  hives,  without  ever 
miftaking  their  abode.  Thus  fojourning 
three  months  on  the  Nile,  the  bees,  having 
cxtradted  the  perfumes  of  the  orange  flowers 
of  the  Said,  the  eflcnce  of  the  rofes  of  Fay- 
oum,  the  fweets  of  the  Arabian  jafmin,  and 
of  every  flower,  are  brought  back  to  their 
homes,  where  they  find  new  riches.  Thus 
do  tl^  Egyptians  procure  delicious  honey, 
and  plenty  of  wax.  The  proprietors  pay  the 
boatmen,  on  their  return,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  hives  which  they  have  ta- 
keij  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the  other. 

I  have  the  lK)nor  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER      XUL 

•ON    THE    CLIMATE    OF    EGYPT.     • 

Ileal  excejive  in  the  upper ^  and  moderate  in  the 
lower ^  Egypt.  The  people  fubjeSl  to  few 
difeafes.  Tbeir  manner  of  curing  fevers, 
and  preferving  health.  Pernicious  fouth 
wind  during  a  part  of  winter.  Leprojy  un^ 
known,  and  the  plague  not  native,  in  Egypt ^ 
Europeans  fecured  from  it  by  fecluding  them^^ 
fches. 

To  M.  L-  M. 

Grand  Caira. 

1  HAVE  fpoken  of  Egypt,  and  its  pro- 
duftions.  Sir,  but  you  have  reafon  to  enter-^ 
tain  doubts  concerning  the  falubrity  of  tho 
climate.  The  Nile*s  inundation,  and  ftagnant 
waters  in  various  places,  may  lead  you  to 
fuppofe  the  country  unhealthy,  and  its  inha- 
bitants fubje<ft  to  many  difcafes :  fome  length 
of  experience  and  information,  coUefted  on 
the  fpot,  may  difplay  fadts  that  may  calm^ 
your  fears,  and  fix  your  opinion. 
Vol.  n.  P  Egypt, 
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Egypt,  beginning  at  the  torrid,    extends 
nine  degrees  into  the  temperate  zone,  though 
tertainly  the>  beats  cf  the  Thebaic  furpaft 
what  are  felt  in  many  countries  dire<5tly  under 
the  equator/   Reaumur's  thermometer,  when 
the  burning  breath  of  the  fouth  is  felt,  foroe;^- 
times  rifes  to  thirty-eight  degrees  above  the 
freezing  poinf,  and,  often,  to  thirty- fix.  This 
phacnomendn  muft  be  attributed  to  the  aridity 
of  the  fandy  plains,  which  fufround  upper 
Egypt^  and  the  rfeverberated  fan-beams  from 
the  mountains,  by  which  it  is  wholly  in- 
clofed.      Were  heat  the  principle  of  difeafes, 
'   the  Said  would  not  be  habitable,  but  it  only 
feems  to  occafion  a  burning  fever,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  are  fubjedt,  cncf  which  they 
cure  by  regimen,  drinking  much  water,  and 
bathing  in  the  rirer :    in  other  refpeds  they 
are  ftrong  and  healthy.     Old  men  are  nu- 
merous,   and    many   ride   on   horfeback  at 
eighty.    The  food  th^'  eat>  in  the  hot  feafon, 
much  contributes  to  the  prefervation  cf  their 
healthy    it  is  chiefly  vegetables,    pulfe  and 
milk.      They  bathe  frequently,    eat  little, 
fcldom'  drink   fermented   liquors,    and   mix 
much  lemon  juice  in  their  food.     This  nb* 
ftinence  prefcrves  vigoiu-  to  a  very  advanced 
^e.  Soon 
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Soon  after  the  inundation,  the  fields  are 
covered  with  corn :  the  waters,  exhaled  by 
the  fun  during  the  day,  and  condenfed  by 
the  coolnefs  of  night,  fall  in  plentiful  dews» 
The  north   \vind,   in  fummer,    continually 
blows,  and,  finding  no  obftacle  through  all . 
Egypt,  where  the  mountains  are  not  high,, 
drives  the  vapours  of  the  marfhes  and  lakes 
towards  'Abyffinia,   and  incelTantly  changes 
the  atmofphere.     Perhaps  the  balfamic  ema- 
nations of  orange  flowers,  rofes,  the  Arabian 
jafmine,  and  odbrous  plants,   contribute  to 
the  falubrity  of  the  air.     The  waters  of  the 
Nile,  alfo,  lighter,  fofter,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  tafte  than  any  I  know,  greatly 
influence  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.     All 
antiquity  acknowledges  their  excellence  faj, 
and  the  people,  certainly,  drink  them  with 
a  kind  of  avidity,  without  ever  being  injured 

{a)  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  manryiiig  his  daughter  B«- 
renice  to  Antiochus   King  of  Syria,  fcnt  her  water  from 
iHe  Nile,  which,  alone,  flic  could  drink.     Athenaus,—^-^ 
The  Kings  of  Perfia  fend  for  the  waters  of  the  Nile  and. 
Sal  ammoniac.     Dino  Hlfiory  of  Perjia. 

The  Egyptians  are  the  only  people  who  prefcrvc  th« 
water  of  the  Nile  in  fealed  vafcs,  and  drink  it,  when  it  is^ 
oM,  vith  the  feme  plcafure  we  do  old  wine.     Arl/iides 
RSutor.  '  ■         . 

Pa  by 


Ill 
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by  the  quantity.-'  Being  lightly  impregnated 
with  nitre,  they  are  only  a  gentld  aperient  t:a> 
thofe  who  take  them  to  ^xcefs.  t  vrtll  not^ 
fay,  with  "many  writers,*' they  niake  th*^'X)-' 
men  prolific,  and  ^jvt  ftrength'arid  plcimp- 
rtefs  to  the  men  ;  the  faithful  hiftori^  dUgbt 
to  ftop  where  the  marvellous  begins;  and  re-* 
kte  OTily  what  he  can  warrant. 

In  Lower  Egypt,'  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fea,  the  large  lakes,  and  the  abundance  of 
the  waters, "  moderate  •  the  fun's  h^at,  andi 
pYeferve  a  delightful  *  tcmperafufe.  -  tStrafio . 
and  Diodorus'  Sicidus,*  who  long  Jived  here,' 
did  not  think  the  country  "unhealthy*   •  • 

They  hzvc  praifed  its  fruitful  foili  ltd 
gratcfulprodudtibnsi -Its'  ftately  monuments, 
jmd  its  great  population ;  without  mention- 
ing the  dreadful -maladies  of  which  the  mo-^. 
derns  h^ve  niide  it  the  (eat.  Herodotus  po-*- 
iitivcly  f  uy$,  "  The  Egyptians  are  the  moft 
*f  Jieitlthy^pieople;on  earth,  which  advantage 
*'  they  owe  to-  the  ialubrity  of  the  air,  and 
*'  temperature  of  the  climate,  which  feldom 
*'  varies;  for  niofl  of  the  difeafes'of  men 
•*  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  viciffi- 
*•  tude  of  the  feafons."  To  fome  moderns, 
who  have  never  fecn  this  fine  kingdom,  ziid, 
^  efpecially. 
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cfpdciaify;  itoc  Ml  Paw;  it  r  was  irdcrved..  tor 
tpkiitus  a: contrary  dbdriike.  He  pretedds 
tfaat^  at*  prefent^  ^*  this  country  is  bedcutie/ 
*•*  tyvthff  ne^igeoce  of.  the  Turks  and  Arabs^* 
"f  thsET'Cradk  of  the  peftiknce  r  *faa*^nothcn 
'f  e|)idqnica]c  difeafe/  dqually  djaiad6A/  ap>^' 
'^  pea^.  here^  occaiibaally 7.  brought  to  £^aira 
« -byrtheiicattivaris'of  Nubia  *  fiial  th^  cuLc 
^  tbre  of  :ribe  (BUgtndcits  muamrotis  unladies; 

♦  dw^t  Ihe  .want  !jof.r»i\  and  thuodfi:  occak 

*  fibos  the  air.  of:ihelThdbats  to  -Acquire  a^ 
<^  vR>li3nce  thaj:  iettncnts:  the.hwxua'urs  o£ 
^•:tMiuinAnbQd5r,:;&c-//5^/:  .^ThefeaiferH 
t|oririiia,tBc'an  ik of, probability  wWch  wig^\ 
Httpa&r.  on  .ptt>pk.  wbo  .'have-  not  lived  m 
Egjrpt;  but  M.  Paw  'has  vepCur^d  opinidna 
in  his  clofet,  without  the  guidwce-otf  c?tpe4 
fiencci  had  he  lived  here,  fa(3:s.Wquld  have 
demonftratid  the  .cofttr^jy.  //  v  ,: :  * 

.  In  vallies^  iuelpfed^by  hi^,  niiauirtainS> 
where  the  ratniofpheje  is  not  Qoijjiftwvlly  res^ 
newed  Ky  a  current  of  air,  the-  :cultuiie  of 
liceii  unwholefome,  and  the;,hu/b.andmanj 
often,  pays  with  his  life  tjbe  rich  'harveft  th* 
earth  yields.  But  not  fo  near;  Djimietta  and 
Rofbtta.     The  plains  are  v^v^ii^fk  a  levd 

(b]  tUcherchei  fur  Us  Egyptum  "et  k's  Qjihtis. 

P  3     '  with 
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with  the  fba;  neither  hill  nor  height  itn* 
pede  the  refrcflring  breath  of  the  ncnth, 
which  drives  the;  clouds  and  eadialations  of 
the  flooded  fields  fouthward,  continually  pu- 
rifier the  atmofphere^  and  preferves  the  health 
of  the  people.  Whether  this,  or  any  other, 
be  the  caufe,  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  cer- 
tainly, the  hufbandmen  who  cultivate  the 
rice  are  not,  more  fubjed  to  difeafes  than 
thofe  of  the  Thebais,  who  do  not.  I  pafied 
the  -whole  year  amidft  rice  fields,  which  I 
every  day  went  to  fee  watered,  without  find- 
ing the  Icaft  inconvenience.  An  old  fur- 
gcon,  a  native  of  Nice,  and  who,,  thirty 
ytzT^,  had  pradifed  at  Damietta,  has  repeat- 
edly confirmed  what  I  have  advanced  on  the 
healthinefs*  of  the  country.  The  grcateft 
torment  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  gnats  and 
linufquitos,  which,  rifing  by  millions  out  of 
the  marihes,  fwarm  in  the  air  and  the  houfcs. 
The  handkerchief  mu  ft  be  held  in  the  hand 
kll  day.  '  It  is  the  firft  thing  a  vifitor  re- 
cAivcs,  and,'  au  night,  it  is  neceflary  to  fleep 
under  mufqtiiteros. 

Difeafes  of  the  eyes  are  the  commoneft  in 
Egypt,  where  the  blind  are  numerous.  This 
afflidtion  ought  not,  wholly,  to  be  attributed 

to 
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ft) the rcflcdteilBcaimxif  aburiring  fan;  fgr 
the  Arabs^  who  Hm  ataiidil  fands,  generally, 
have  good ;eyesjuid~ a  piercing  fight:  nor 
inuftwc  think,  with  Haflelquift/^^y,  whoft 
Aay  was  ihort  in .  this  country,  that  ^  the 
difeafc  was  occafioned  by.  the  exhalations 
of  the  ftagnant  waters;  for  the  French  • 
merchants,  whofe  houfes^are  on  the  banks 
of  die  canal  of  .Grand  Cairo,  that  for  fix 
months  in  the  year  contains  water  the 
fmell  of  which  i$  infupportable,  would  ^be 
all  blind,  and  for.thefe  fifty  years  not  one 
has  loA  his  fight  fJJ.  The  origin  of  this 
difeafc,  no  doubt,  is  the  Egyptian  cuftom  c£ 
lleepii^  in  the  open  air,  ^h  the.  terraceaf  of 
thfeir  hoftjfes,' or  near  tlttir  huts,  during  fum*- 
mer.  .The  aburidanceof  nitre  in  theatmof^ 
phertj  and  of  nigh^trdew-si  -attack  the  dtlt- 
cate  organ  of  fight,  and  render  them  olind 
of  one  eye,  or  botji.  Eight  thoufand  of 
thefe  iinfortiinate  .people .  are  decently  mainj 
tained  in  the  great  ^ofque  of  Grand  Cairo, » 
The  fnaall  pox  and  ruptures  arc:  alio  very 
common  in  Egypt,'  without  comrhitting  great 

(f)  Voyage  d'Egypte, 

{d)  One,  crtil^  of  thcfe  nxeixhants  becApae. blind;., but 
he  lived  in  the  city,  not  near  the  canal :  wherefore  thy» 
proves  nothing  in  favour  of  Hafielquift*s  opinion. 

P  4  ravages. 
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ravages.  As  to  polbnoicuy  diibdes,  which^ 
in  cold  countries,  carry  off  £>  many^  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  they,  are  unknown  in  this 
happy  plimate.  Thoie^  I  ani  perAiaitod, 
^ho  are  attacked  by  thefe  cdicl  diieaics, 
would  recover  health  in  a  countiy  ^  where 
the  air,  oily,  warm,  moift,  and  repleniihed 
with  the  peifume  of  plants,  and  the  oil 
of  the  earth,  feems  moft  favourable  to  the 
lungs  fej. 

I  muft  own,  however,  there  is  an  un- 
healthy £bafon  in  Egypt.  From  Fdmi^ry 
till  the  end  of  May,  the  fouth  winds  blow, 
'at  intervals, .  and  load  the.  atmofphereVwith 
\afubtlc  duft,  which  makes  breathing  4iffi* 
xnilt,  and  drive  before  them  pernicious  ^^« 
Nations.  Sometimes  the  heat  becomes  in^p^ 
portable,  and  the  thermometer  ifuddenly  rifcs 
twelve  degrees.  .  The  inhabitants  call  this 

(i)  M.  Paw  pretends  the  Egyptians  have,  in  all  ages, 
l)ccn  leprous ;  but  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  who  knew  the  country  well,  do  not  mention  the 
'^ifeafe ;  9,  piooE  it  was  unknown  there,  in  their  time.  In 
the  Archipelago  iflands  I  have  (een  leprous  people^  fequef- 
tered  from  focicty,  as  they  were  among  the  Jews,  mhu- 
biding  huts,  near  the  road  fide,  and  afldng  alms  :  but  in 
Egypt  I  never,  in  all  my  travels,  met  one  of  thcfe 
wretches. 

feafon 
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^foh  Khamfin^  fifty,  bccaafe  thcfc  windfe 
Tare  raoft  felt  burtwccn  Eafter  and  Whitfurr- 
tidc,  during  which  they  eat  rice,  vegctahles; 
frcih  fifh,  and  fruits;  bathing  frequently; 
-and  niing  plenty  of  perfumes,  and  lemon 
juice,  with  which  regimen  they  prevent  tfafc 
dangerous  effbds  c)f  the  Khamfin.  •  -  ^-^ 

'  It.mtlft  Aot  be^  fuppofcd  that  this  Wind; 
which,  in  a  ffew  hours,  corrupts  meat^^nd 
anintial  fubftances,*  blows^  fifty  days?  Egypt 
wotild  become  a'  defert.-  It  feldom  blows 
"direc  days  together,  atid,  fometrrhes,  js  only 
TOi  impetuous  >yhirlwrnd  which  rapidly  paf- 
Icsj  and- injures  only  the  traveller  overtaken 
in  the-  deferts.  When  at  Alc>aindria,  in  thd 
month  of  May,  a  tempeft  of  this  k;intl  fud- 
denly  arofe,  driving  before  it  torrents  of 
t>utning  fand  :  the  ferehity  of  the  fky  dilap^ 
^peared>  a  thick  veil  obfcured  the  Heavens; 
find  the  ftm  became-  blood-coloured.  • 'Tht 
Aift  penetrated  even  the  chambers,  and  burnt 
^he  face  and  eyesV  Iti  four  hours  the  -tem- 
peft ceafed,  and  the  clearnefs  of  day  ap- 
peared, •  Some  wretehef,  in  thedeferts,  were 
fuffbcated,  and  feveral  I  faw  brought  dcad^ 
fomc  of  'whom,  bathed  in  cold  water,  were 
rcftored  ta  life.     The  inhabitants  of  Grand 

Cairo* 
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Cairo,  being  more  inland^  ihSk^  more  i  ami 
a  French  merchant,  who  was  fat,  died,.  fu£j- 
focated  by  the  heat.  Similar  phaenomcna . 
have  buried  caravans  and  arma?5. 
,  Several  modern  authors,  with  M.  Paw  at 
their  head,  have  faid  the  peftilgnpe.  is  native 
in  Egypt,  Were  this  true  it  would  greatly 
diminiih  the  advantages  of  th?. country,  for 
neither  fertility  nor  riches  can  preponderate 
againft  an  evil  fo.  dreadful.  I  have  .pQU?6ted 
information  from  the  Egyptians,  and  foreign 
phyficians  who  have  lived  there  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  which  all  tends  to  prove  the  con* 
trary.  They  haveaflured  me  this  epidemic  dif- 
cafe  was  brought  thither  by  the  Turks,  though 
it  has  committed  great  ravages.  I  myfelf  faw 
the  caravelles  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  in  1778, 
unlade,  according  to  cuftom,  the  filks  of  Syria 
at  Damietta.  The  plague  is  almoft  alway^^oo 
board,  and  they  landed,  without  oppoiition, 
their  merchandize^  and  their  people  who  had 
the  plague.  It  was  the  month  of  Augufl,  . 
and,  as  the  difeafe  was  then  over  in  Egypt, 
it  did  not  conununicate  that  fcafon.  The 
veflcls  fet  fail,  and  went  to  poifon  other 
places.  The  fummer  following,  the  fhips^ 
of  Conftantinople,    alike  infedled*.  came  tp 

the 
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die  port  of  Alexandfia»:lwJbere;  they  landed 
thdr  diieafed^.withcmtinjuiy  to  the  inhdbi-* 
tants.  Since  this^  tirxK^  thcL^fliips  <ii  Smyrna 
bave  brought  the-  contagioa  tierp, .  4t  the  Be- 
ginning of  winter;  rit . has vipread  over  the 
country, :  and  a  part .  of  :thei  Egyptians  ^  hayc 
periihed.       -  .;:  r...r.'    t    ;     '    ,. 

The  following  is  7m  ^bferratioa  of  ages^it 
During  the  months  ofjune^jdy^iand Jbigc^ 
if  infeded  merchandize  >  bne:  fasrought  into 
£gypt>  the  peflilence  exp]£es..10f..itfelf^;.and 
the  people  have  no  fears  j.  and  if  brought  at 
other  feaibns,  and  CQ*^jrn.unicatcd,  it'  then 
ceafes,  A  proof.  tKat.it :is^  not  na.tive  ia 
Egypt  isf  that;  except  in  time  of  great.fa-^ 
n^n€y  it  never  breaks^  ^^i  in  Graiid  Gaiifo^ 
nor  the  inland  towns,  but  .always  begins  at 
fca  ports,  on-  the  arrivalpf .  Xurkiih  veffelsi, 
and  travels  to  the  capkal,  whence:  it  pro- 
ceeds as  far  as  Syfene.  i^Idving  come  to  a 
period  in  Grand  Cairo,  arfd'  befng  agam  in- 
troduced, by  the  people  of  Upper  Eg}'pt,  it 
renews,  with  greater  fury*  awl,  ^fometim^s^ 
fwccps  off  two  or  thr6e  hundred,  thoufand 
fouls;  but  always  flops  in  the  month  of 
June,  orthofe  who  catch  it  then  are  al\yays 
cured.     Should  thefe  cefTations  be  attributed 

to 
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ta  the'gi^iheal&^rlh^MiabriDus  'north  vrin^ 
o£  fumkueri  (or  -  the  heavy  t  dcv^ji  I:  Pjerhaps: 
thefccaufe6<alL'contfiljtttefy7J  ,.:;r.*  J  .1  : 
-  Wrought  not  io  pa&.  over^aiiDthec*ilfik-rl 
ing  romarkf^  wtiick^ii^  ihajthe  accb^  of  !heat^ 
andxoid-aic'f qiulljbdcftrtti^  oflhi^ dread-* 
fill  contagion ;  winter  kills  it  at  ConlHwatitu^if 
fAe,  i&i9i  iixmmcrrliicEgypt ;  itil^dohi'rini^es 
tl&'ijdlat.'drdflii'^ajod  never  pafies  the  iiropici; 
Tias  oarayasKS  of:  Grand  Cairo^  Ditoa&us^ 
and  lipaihanj  ^wfaich  :aro  iometim^ .  in|eded» 

^  (/Q  t  cannot  forbear  citing  an  incident.  Sit,  which  was 
foTd  meVy  a*captain,  deferving' cfedit,  tfetaufe  it'mayaf- 
fcrdrnformatjoif  to  ifcbfe -phyficiflns  wfebleclt^  an  antidote^ 
againft-  this  3eftrmaivc  ^vil. '   ^^'  J  ,Ie(t  C^nftantipoplfei 
^^wherp  fhe  plf^uc^^aft  rragiqg,  and'myj^ors.bad  con* 
*>  .traced  die  difeafi.     Tj^S  fuddcnly  ^dicd,  and,  by  affift- 
"  Wg  diexn,  i  was  ihfe£icd.   *I  felt  exceffive  heat,  which 
*  madt'mjrWood  bbil  t-thc  difeafe  (eissed'-tnyhead,  andf 
^  pfifccJicd:!  iUid.Mly,!  few  moixicnts  m  live.     The.  life 
^  tie  remaining'  re^il  ^  had  tayight  (ne  ip  attempt  ai^ 
^^xxjwriiflcnts.  \  laid.myfclf,  quite  wkcd,  all  jiight  on 
"  the  deck  i.  the  h^avy  dews  that  fell  penetrated"  to  my 
•^'vdry- bones,  and,  in  a  few'houfs,  1  cou^Sbrearthe-fre^r^ 
*^  and  my  head  was  better;  m^  agitateiJ.iJood "became 
f  cahn,.  ajid^  baling,  the  niorning  after,  'ift-thc  Tea,  I 
« <was  .pcrfcaiy  cured^"    I  kiiow  noty  Sir^  whether  th^ 
remcdy.be  infallible,  but  tWs  I  am  certain/ that  rib  pefii- 
fcrous  matter,   paffcd  chi^bugh*  water,   will  communicate 
the infecEfion.  -  '     .  *^  :^    .•.    .  .  ..,-      ....... 

never 
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if*rer  propagate  it  at  JVIecca ;  an4  Yemen  is: 
faife  from  the  plague.  r    i 

Hi^ry  feldom  mentions  its  appearance  ab 
Laccdembn,  Athens,  and  Byzantium,  WheA 
it  fprcadia Greece,  the  people, expelled tt  by: 
keeping  large  fires  in  the  open  pUces,;  cjcanr* 
ing  the  canals,  levdling  hills  whicb:  ftoppedr 
die  vappiuis,  and  preventing  ci>itimiinicition^ 
Neither  the  air,,  fun,  nor  v^atw  of  thefe  fine^ 
countries  are  changed :  the  fame  falubrity 
would  ftill  exift  .were  ^hcy  inhabited  by  na- 
tions 'vvhofe  goverament .  watohed  over  the. 
well-being rof  the- citizens,  .and  the  p^Wic 
fafcty.  Smyrna  aad  Conftantinoplfc  ve  now: 
the  refidence  of  this  dreadful  afflid:ion,  which, 
muft  bie  arttributed  to  die  little  value  in  which, 
the  Turkifli  government  holds  the  lives  <?f 
men,  Jin^  their  afcfiird  ideas  on  predeftina- 
tion.  Of  t^haf  confequcnce  is  it  to  tha 
defpot.tboijgh  half  his  people  periflii  if  he, 
fhut  i|p  jn'  hiS  feraglip,-  be  fqcure;  or  to  th^ 
Mahometan;  while  the  plague  fweeps  thou- 
fands  frpm  his  fide ;  f4jice  he  muft  live  till 
his  hour  is  ccme,  to  endeavour  to  retard  i^ 
would  be  vain  ? 

When  the  infcftion  pervades  the  European 

and  Greek  habitations,  they  purify  them  by 

/I  '        \  fumigating. 
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fumigatlpg^  leaving  tKe  windows  open,  that 
the  air  may  freely  circulate,  and  burning  ^11 
the  effecfts  of  the  peftifiMX)us.  Not  fo  the 
ArmeniaRS  and  Turks;  they  neither  burn 
nor  purify.  The  Jews  purchafe,  at  a  low. 
price,  the  goods  and  wares  which  rcmaia 
when  the  greateft  paft  of  the  family  arc 
deceafed,  and  ftore  them  up  -,  which,  when 
<he  plague  is  Over,  they  fell  at  a  dear  rate  to 
fhofe  whj3  will  purchafe,  and  thus  propagate 
the  peftilential  poifon  fgj  ;  again  it  kindles, 
And  prefently  caufes  new  deftru(5tion.  Thus 
this  opprobrious  nation,  preferring  gold  to 
life,  fell  the  plagu6  to  Muflulnien,  who  pur- 
<!hafe  it  without  fear,  and  deep  with  it  till* 
the  time  that,  revived  itfelf,  it  hurries  them 
to  the  grave. 

•  The  European  ftands  aghaft  with  fear  at 
the  calamities  it  produces  in  Grand  Cairo. 
According  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  this  city  contains  from  eight  to  nine 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  They  are  fo 
crouded  that  two  hundred  citizens  here,  oc- 
cupy left  fpace  than  thirty  at  Paris.     The 

(g)  The  laft  plague  at  Mbfcow  carried  off  two  hundred 
thoufand  people,  and  was  brought  by  infected  merch^nr 
ilize  fiom  the  ftorehoufes'of  the  Jews, 

4  ftreets 
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ftrects  arc  vciy  narrow^  and  always  full  of: 
people,  who  croud  and  joftle  each  other;: 
and  the  paflenger  is,  fometimes,  obliged  to: 
wait  feveral  minutes  before  he  can  make  his. 
way.  One  perfon  with  the  plague  will  com- 
municate it  to  a  hundred;  its  progrcfs  is; 
r^pid,  and  fpreads  with  the  violence  of  a 
conflagration,  iwhile  the  wind  augments  its 
flames,  Th?  Mahometans  die  in  their  houfcs, 
public  fquares,  and  ftreets,  without  one  of 
them  endeavouring  to  fave  himfelf.  El/mau- 
kaddarj  fay  they >. It  is  fate;  yet  have  they 
the  example  of  the  Europeans,  who,  alone, 
efcape  thd  general  difafter. 

When  the  difeafe  breaks  out,  the  French 
fliut  up  their  diftrift,  and  intercept  all  com-, 
munication  with  the  city.      Arab  fervants,, 
who  live  without,  every  day  bring  them  fuch 
provifions  as  they  want,  and,  except  bread,, 
which'  does  not  communicoite  the  infedlion, 
they  throw  what  they  bring  through  an  aper- 
ture, cut  in  each  door,  into  a  tub  of  watert 
by  which  it  is  purified,    and  ufed  without 
fear.     Thefe  prcpaiitions  give  health  and  life, 
to  the  French  merchants,  while  furrounded 
with   all   the  .  horrors   of  death.       Burials, 
funeral  proceflions,  and  tears,   are  in  every 

'     ftreet.; 
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ibfeet ;  for  When  the  Egyptians  bury  their 
relations  and  friends,  there  arc  hired  mourners' 
who -make  the  air  refound  with  their  lamenta^^ 
tibns  (h)y  and  defolate  mothers,  who,  groan- 
iflg,  cover  their  faces  with  duft,  rend  their 
deaths,  attending  to  the  grave  the  child  they 
have  nurtured,  and  whom  they  foon  after 
follow ;  for  the  Eaftern  people,  more  pious 
than  we  are,  never  forfake  their  infected  re- 
lations, but  aiiid  them  to  the  lafl  moment, 
though  almofl:  certain  their  affeAion  A*ill  be 
fitaL  Thefe  cries  of  defptir,  and  funeral 
pomp,  fpread  a  general  confternation,  and 
tile  French  tremble  in  their  afylum^.  Who, 
indeed,  could  fee  unmoved,  or  unterrified, 
hurr-dnity  fufFering  under  a  vilitation  fo 
fearful  ? 

All  do  not  die  who  are  attacked;  but,  I 
have  been  aflured,  the  plague  Ibme times  car- 

(A)  It  was  the  fame  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  "  When 
"  a  perfon  of  family  dies,  all  the  women  relations  bcmire 
**  their  faces,  and  run  through  the  city  with  their  hair 
**  difhevelled,  their  bofoms  bare,  and  their  garments  tucked 
'*  up;  beating  their  breafts,  and  uttering  loud  cries," 
Euterpe. 

The  iflanders  of  the  Souta  Sea  carry  filial  piety  and  ma- 
ternal tendernefs  farther ;  deeply  wounding  them  (elves  in 
the  fccc,  at  the  death  of  tlicir  relations,  and  tcftifying 
tbeU  ^lef  by  dreams  of  blood.  , 

rics 
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lies  off  three  hundred  thoufand  people  from 
Grand  Cairo,  Could  you  fuppofe.  Sir,  the 
example  of  the  French,  who,  when  the  con- 
tagion is  paft,  all  leave  their  houfes  fafe, 
and  in  health,  would  not  induce  the  Turks 
to  ufe  like  precautions  ?  Could  you  imagine 
that,  throughout  the  whole  Ottoman  empire, 
quarantine  is  not  performed  at  one  fingle 
port;  or  merits  a  nation  like  this  to  in- 
habit the  country  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
Egyptians  ?  The  Turks  have  deftroyed  arts, 
commerce,  and  liberty ;  and  fuffer,  for  want 
of  laws,  their  wretched  flaves  to  perifh.  They 
perpetuate  the  moft  dreadful  fcourgc  known 
to  humanity,  and  change  famous  iflands, 
ilouriihing  cities,  and  kingdoms,  into  de- 
ferts. 

I  have  the  iionor  to  be,  &;c. 
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LETTER     XIV. 

ON    THE    VARIOUS    INHABITANTS    of 
EGYPT. 

T/}e  Copts,  the  defcendants  of  the  Kgyptiam^ 

have  loji  the  genius  and  fcience  of  their 

.,     ancefiors.     The  Arabs  are  the  next  oldejl 

, ' .  inhabitants  of  the  country,  *where  they  have 
twice  '  reigned.  Tho/e  who,  fubjedl  to  the 
Beys,  cultivate  their  lands,  have  loji  the 
good  faith  natural  to  their  nation.  Thofe 
who  live  under  their  Sheiks  have  preferred 

.^  their  honejiy  and  virtue*  The  Bedouins^ 
inhabiting  the  deferts,  at  open  war  with  all 
caravans  I  but  generous,  hofpitable^  and 
faithful  to  their  oaths.  Mechanic  arts  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  Chrijiians  of  Syria,  Greeks 
and  Jews  ^  and  few  real  Turks  in  Egypt. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

1  HAVE  only  (lightly-  noticed  the  various 
nations  who  inhabit  Egypt ;  and  it  is  proper, 
Sir,    to  dcfcribe  their   charaders,    cuftoms, 
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,and  artSi  more  circumftantially.  The  Arabs, 
particularly,  who  furround,  and,  in  part, 
occupy  die  kingdom,  deferve  our  attention. 
What  i  have  to  offer  will  explain  how  four 
millions  of  men  are  held  in  fubje<ftion  by 
eight  thoufand  foreigners ;  and  how  a  wan- 
jdering  nation  has  preferved  its  liberty  and 
laws  encircled  by  formidable  powers. 

The  real  native  Egyptians  are  the  Copts> 
called  fo,  according  to  fome  authors,  from 
Gophtos,  once  a  famous  city  in  the  Thebais ; 
and  to  others  from  CobtoSy  cut,  becaufe  th^ 
have  always  preferved  the  ufe  of  circumcifion. 
Thcfe,  only,  are  the  dcfcendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians ;  and  who,  more  than  two 
thoufand  years,  fubjedted  by  foreign  powers, 
have  loft  the  genius  and  fciencc  of  their 
forefathers,  though  they  have  preferved  their 
cuftoms,  and  the  antient  vulgar  tongue.  The 
tranfmitted  knowledge  from  father  to  fon  of 
all  arable  lands,  their  value,  and  extent, 
occafions  them  to  be  chofen  clerks  to  the 
Beys,  and  ftewards  to  the  governors;  and 
that  they  may  conceal  their  accounts  from 
thefe  Lords,  moft  of  them  are  written  in 
Coptic.  They,  notwithftanding,  do  not  per- 
fevlly  undcrftand  the  language ;  but,  as  their 
0^2  mifials. 
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niiffals,  pcntateuch,  and  various  other  works 
they  poflefs,  have  an  Arabic  tranflation,  their 
t^ntient  language  is  not  loft ;  in  fomd  future 
time'  it,  perhaps,  may  fupply  the  learned 
with*means  of  difpelling  the  obfcurity  of  the 
firft  ages,  during  the  reign  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  remove  the  veil  from  the  myfterious 
hieroglyphics* 

The  Copts  embraced  Chriftianity  at  its 
birth ;  and  Amrou,  having  conquered  Egypt, 
permitted  them  the  free  exercifc  of  the 
Chriftian  religion :  fince  when  they  have  ever 
had  churches,  priefts,  bifliops,  and  a  patri- 
arch, who  has  .fixed  his  refidence  at  Grand 
Cairo  ever  fince  it  became  the  capital.  Ad* 
hering  to  the  rites  of  Monothelifm,  their 
ignorance  will  not  fuffer  them  to  difcover  the 
dereliftion  into  which  they  are  fallen,  and  in 
which  they  are  fo  confirmed,  by  obffinacy 
and  a  fedary  fpirit,  that  nothing  could  oblige 
them  to  change  their  religion.  Numerous 
fuperftitious  pradlices,  received  from  their 
ancefl:ors,  are  mingled  in  their  worfliip  j  but 
they  are  mild,  humane>  and  hoipitable. 
Paternal  tcndernefs  and  filial  love  conftitutc 
their  domeftic  happinefs,  where  every  tie  of 
blood  is  cheriihed  and  honored.  Inland  trade, 
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the  art  of  hatching  eggs,  and  raifing  bees, 
are  almoft  the  whole  of  their  knowledge. 
They  often  enrich  themfelves  by  the  adini- 
niftrations  entrufted  to  them;  but  do  not 
tranquilly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 
The  Bey  who  beholds  them  opulent,  often, 
ftrips  them  of  their  riches,  without  mercy ; 
and  happy  are  they  can  they  purchafe  life 
with  the  lofs  of  fortune.  Such  opprcffions 
do  not  excite  revolt;  their  want  of  energy 
keeps  them  enchained  in  poverty  and  fub- 
jeftion,  which  they  fupport  without  mur- 
muring. 

After  the  Copts,  the  Arabs  arc  the  moll 
antient  people  of  Egypt,  where  they  twice 
have  reigned.  Their  iirft  dominion  was  in 
the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and,  according 
to  fome  authors,  before  the  time  of  Jofeph. 
The  fecond  begun  in  the  feventh  century  and 
ended  in  the  twelfth.  Two-thirds  of  the 
prelent  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  the  manners 
of  whom  differ  according  to  their  mode  of 
life,  Thofe  who,  become  hufbandmen,  are 
governed  by  their  foreign  mailers,  prefent  a 
ftriking  example  to  philofophers  of  the  in- 
fluence of  laws  over  men.  Beneath  a  tyrannic 
government,  they  have  loft  tliat  good  faith 
0^3  and 
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and  uprightncfs  which  charaderizo  thcif 
nation.  They  take  part  in  their  mailer's 
quarrels.  Villages  arm  againft  villages,  and 
towns  againft  towns ;  and,  during  the  revo-. 
lutians  which  arc  continually  reviving  in 
Grand  Cairo,  the  country  prefents  a  frightful 
fcene  of  carnage  and  horror  5  flames  devour-r 
ing  the  harveft,  and  the  blood  of  the  labourer 
flied  on  the  earth  he  had  tilled.  Hatred 
being  eternal  among  thcfe  people,  and  the 
mother  imparting,  with  her  milk,  the  defire 
of  vengeance  to  her  fon,  men  arc  born  here 
for  mutual  deftruftion.  Thofe  degenerate 
Arabs  called  Fellaby  render  the  navigation  of 
the  Nile  exceedingly  dangerous,  attack  boats 
in  the  dark,  mafl'acre  paflengers,  feizc  their 
cfFeifts,  and  commit  every,  kind  of  outrag*^. 

Another  divifion  of  the  Arabs,  who  may 
be  called  hufbandmcn,  are  governed  by  their 
Sheiks,  who  poflefs  various  principalities  in 
the  Thebais.  This  word,  fignifying  elder, 
is  the  proud  fign  of  their  power.  Now,  as 
heretofore,  they  are  the  judge,  the  pontif, 
and  the  fovereign  of  their  people;  yet  go- 
verning more  like  fathers  of  families  than 
kings.  Thefe  venerable  patriarchs  ufualJy 
take  their  meals  at  the  doors  of  their  houfesji 

or 
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or  tents,  inviting  all  comers  :  riling  from 
table,  they  cry  aloud,  Whoever  is  hungry  let 
tim,  in  the  name  of  God,  come  and  eatj  which 
is  not  a  barren  form;  any  man,  whoever  he 
may  be,  has  a  right  to  fit  down  and  feed  on 
what  he  finds.  Suffer  me  to  cite  the  paffage 
where  Abrahaip  receives  the  angels,,  that  you 
may  compare  the  manners  of  this  people  with 
thofe  of  ancient  times  fij'. 

**  And  the  Lord  app^red  unto  Abraham, 
"  in  the  plains  of  Mamre :  and  he  fat  in  the 
"  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 

"  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked^ 
"  and  lo,  three  men  flood  by  him :  and  wheh 
**  he  faw  them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from 
**  the  tent-door,  and  bowed  himfelf  toward 
**  the  ground, 

"  And  faid.  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have 
"  found  favour  in  thy  fight,  pafs  not  away; 
•'  1  pray  thee,  from  thy  fervant'i 

**  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetch- 
"  ed,  and  wjiih  your  feet,  and  reft  yourfelves 
**  under  the  tree : 

'*  And  I  will  fetch  a  morfel  of  bread,  and 
"  comfort  ye  your  hearts  -,    after  that  you 

(/)  Genefis,  chap.  XVIII.  vcr.  i — 8. 

0^4  ''  ihall 
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"»•  fhall  pafs  on :  for  therefore  are  ye  come  to 
*'  your  fervant.  And  they  faid.  So  do  as 
«  thpu  haft  faid. 

•*  And  Abraham  haftened  into  the  tent 
**  unto  Sarah,  and  faid.  Make  ready  quickly 
**  three  meafures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and 
<•  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 

**  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and 
*•  fetcht  a  calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it 
*^  unto  a  young  man ;  and  he  hafted  to  drcfs 
^  it. 

"  And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the 
•*  calf  which  he  had  dreffed,  and  fet  it  be- 
*•  fore  them ;  and  he  ftood  by  them  under 
^  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat." 

The  Arabs  give  the  like  reception  to 
ftrangers  and  travellers  who  approach  their 
tents  5  feryants  wafli  their  feet,  women  knead 
unleavened  bread,  bake  it  on  the  hearth,  and 
ferve  them  foaft  mutton,  milk,  honey,  and 
the  beft  provifions  they  poffefs.  The  little 
taxes  which  the  Sheiks  levy  over  their  do- 
mains do  not  opprefs  their  fubjed:s,  who  love 
them.  The  Arab  comes  with  his  complaints 
to  their  tribunal,  and,  not  being  complicated, 
the  light  of  nature,  rcafon,  and  the  fimple 
and  clear  laws  of  the  Koran  are  fufficient, 

immedi:itely. 
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immediately,  to  terminate  differences.  Their 
judgments  are,  moftly,  dilated  by  equity, 
aod,  under  this  paternal  government,  man, 
enjoying  all  his  liberty,  is  attached  to  his 
prince  by  ties,  only,  of  refpe£t  and  gratitude, 
to  whom  he  fpcaks  freely,  and  praifes  or 
blames  as  he  finds  occaiion*  I  will  cite  a 
pailage  which  fhews  how  far  the  Arabs  carry 
this  franknefs. 

Elmanfor,  the  fecond  of  the  Abaffido 
Caliphs,  founded  Bagdad^  in  769,  became 
famous  by  his  vidories  and  power,  and  the 
capacity  with  which  he  governed  immenfc 
territpries.  His  affability  was  extreme,  yet 
all  thefe  good  qualities  were  tarnilhed  by 
unbounded  avarice*  An  Arab,  one  day,  ap- 
proaching him,  iaid,  "  Health  to  the  father 
of  Jafar" — "  Health  be  to  thee,"  anfwered  El- 
manfor-~**  Thou  art  of  the  generous  race  of 
Hafchem;  grant  me  a  fmail  part  of  tho 
immenfc  treafure  thou  pofTefTefl/'— "  Not  to 
me,  but  to  the  Apoflle  of  God,  fhouldcflk 
thou  addrefs  thy  prayers." — "  My  garments 
are  torn,  and  age  has  robbed  me  of  flrength." 
— "  Let  us  change,  take  mine."-— Elmanfor, 
immediately  flripping,  gave  him  his  clothes ; 

but 
4 
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but  the  Arab,  perceiving  they  were  worn  out 
and  patched,  faid.  Art  thou  not  acquainted. 
Caliph,  with  the  fcntcncc  of  the  fon  of 
Harima?  **  The  rich  mifer,  who  cloathes 
**  himfclf  in  rags,  is  ncverthelefs  fubjedt  to 
"  death." 

Thus  freely  do  the  Arabs  fpeak  to  their 
Chiefs.  Devoted  to  their  intcreft,  the  leaft 
token  from  them  will  make  them  arm  to  repel 
the  oppreflion  of  the  Turks,  who  never  could 
fubjedt  them ;  for,  if  vidlorious,  they  remain 
in  their  territories  ;  if  vanquifhed,  they  aban- 
don them,  taking  their  wives,  children,  and 
flocks,  amid  the  deferts.  Profiting,  after- 
wards, by  times  of  trouble  and  diforder, 
they  return  armed,  attack  their  foes,  and 
regain  their  pofleflions.  Were  thefe  Chiefs  to 
xmite  their  forces,  and  form  a  league  againft 
the  Turks,  they  would  eafily  drive  them  from 
Egypt,  and  become  its  matters,  ^ut  the 
policy  of  the  Beys  prevents  fuch  a  union,  by 
fowing  diflention,  aiding  the  feeble,  confirm- 
ing the  authority,  only,  of  thofe  whom  they 
think  favour  their  own  views;  and,  efpe* 
cially,  by  fraud  or  poifon,  taking  off  the 
Emirs  whofe  power,  talents,  or  ambition 
they  dread.  The 
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The  Arabs  are  the  beft  of  people ;  ignorant 

of  the  vices  of  polifhcd  nations,  incapable  of 

difguife,    they   know   neither  falfehood   nor 

knavery.     Haughty  and  generous,  they  repel 

infult  by  arms,  and  never  employ  treachery  j 

hofpitality  is  facred  among  them,  their  houfes 

and  tents  are  open  to  travellers  of  all  reli- 

gidns,  and  their  guefls  are  treated  v^^ith  as 

much    refpedt  and    affedion  as  '  their  own 

kindred ;  and  fo  far  is  this  honourable  virtue 

carried,  that,  fhould  the  enemy,  whofe  death 

they  have  determined,  fubmit  to  come  and 

drink  coffee  with  them,  he  has  nothing  more 

to  fear.      This,  only,  can  make  them  forget 

refentment,    and   renounce    the   pleafure  of 

revenge.      You  will  form  an  idea  of  their 

honefty  by  the  following  fadt,  of  which  I 

was  a  witnefs.     An  Arab  Sheik  had  long, 

annually,  come  to  the  diftrift  of  the  French, 

where  he   took   iip   goods  on   credit,   of  a 

merchant,    ftill  coming  the  following  year, 

at  the  fame  time,  bringing  the  money,  and 

taking  frefti    merchandize.      Sicknefs,    one 

year,   prevented  him  from  coming,  himfelf, 

?it  the  appointed  time ;    but  he  feat  his  fon, 

with  the  money,  and  continued  a  trade  equally 

honourable  to  both  nations. 

A  third 
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A  third  fpecies  of  Arabs  is  comprifed  un- 
der the  general  denomination  of  Bedaoui,  in- 
habitants of  the  deferts,  a  paftoral  people 
who  refide  in  the  burning  folitudes  which 
ilretch  to  the  eaft  and  weft  of  Egypt,  They 
are  divided  into  tribes^  meddle  not  with 
agriculture,  and  feed  on  barley,  dates,  and 
the  flefh  and  milk  of  their  herds^  which 
they  drive  into  the  vallies,  where  they  find 
water  and  pafturage.  Having  exhaufted  one 
place,  they  load  their  camels  with  their 
tents,  wives,  and  children,  mount  their 
horfes,  and  the  whole  tribe  fceks  a  new 
abode.  Maftcrs  of  the  deferts,  they  are  the 
enemies  of  all  caravans,  attack  them  where- 
ever  they  can  find  them,  and  force  them 
either  to  fight  or  pay  tribute.  If  the  refif- 
tance  be  too  powerful,  they  retreat  without 
fear  of  purfuit ;  if  they  conquer,  they  pillage 
every  body,  divide  the  fpoil,  but  never  kill 
any  one,  unlefs  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
companions.  A  traveller  putting  himfelf 
under  their  protection  has  nothing  to  fear, 
cither  for  life  or  wealth,  for  their  word  is 
facred ;  and  neither  have  I  read  in  hiftory, 
nor  learnt  in  thefe  countries,  where  they  in- 
habit,   that  any  Arab  ever  violated   fwora 

faith. 
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faith.  This  is  a  charafteriftic  mark  which 
diftinguiflies  them  from  all  other  nations^ 
Their  love  of  plunder  never  makes  them  for- 
get the  rights  of  hofpitality,  which  arc  not 
lefs  honoured  by  them  than  by  the  hufband- 
men  Arabs.  After  the  miferies  M.  de  St. 
Germain  underwent,  croffing  Suez,  he  came, 
expiring,  to  the  tent  of  a  Bedouin,  to  whofc 
generous  cares  he  owed  his  life,  and  who 
conduced  him  to  Grand  Cairo,  as  foon  as 
his  health  was  recovered.  M.  Pages  fled 
over  the  fands  of  Arabia  dcferta,  with  fcveft 
Arabs  ;  he  had  loft  his  water  and  provifions, 
and,  falling  from  his  camel,  was  in  danger  of 
being  facrificed  to  the  refentment  of  an  in- 
fulted  tribe.  One  of  his  companions  alight- 
ed, and,  at  the  rifk  of  his  life,  took  him  up 
behind  him,  till  they  came  into  a  place  of 
fafety.  The  whole  provifion  of  the  Arabs^^ 
during  the  journey,  was  a  barley  cake  a  day, 
and  not.  a  large  one.  This  they  divided  into 
eight  portions,  and  the  one  they  gave  the 
ftranger  was  always  twice  as.  much  as  their 
own. 

An  exceflive  love  of  liberty  occafions  them 
to  prefer  the  dreary  wildernefs,  where  they 
live  independent,  to  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt^ 

where 
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where  they  muil  live  flavcs.     Government 
has  feveral  times  offered  them  lands,  which 
they  have  conftantly  refufed,    becaufe   they 
muft  have  fubmitted  to  tyrants ;    and  this 
independent  fpirit^  fo  well  pourtrayed  in  the 
Scriptures,    they   have   inviolably    preferved 
from  the  time  of  lihmael,  their  father-     He* 
rodotus^  one  of  the  moft  ancient  hiftorians, 
fpeaks  of  them  thus:—"  Cambyfes /^>t^,  de^ 
*^  firous  to  lead  hi«  armies  into  Egypt,  fent 
•*  ambafladors   to   the  King  of  the  Arabs, 
**  to  require  a  fafe  pafTage  through  his  coun- 
*^  try,  v/hich  was  granted,  and  the  two  na- 
^*  tions  promifed  mutual  faith.     The  Arabs 
"  are,   of  all  people,    the  moft  faitliful  to 
*'  their  oaths.     The  manner  in  which  they 
**  make  their  treaties  is  thus  :  one  of  them, 
^'  ftanding  between  the  contrafting  parties, 
*^  lacerates  the  palm  of  their  hands,  with  a 
f*  iharp  ftone ;   then,  coUefting  wool  from 
"  their  garments,    he  ftains  it  with  blood, 
**  and  rubs  feven  flones  with  it,  which  are 
*•  placed  between   them,  invoking  Bacchus 
•V. and  Urania.     If  the  perfon  foliciting  al- 
•*  Hance  be  a  foreigner,  he  afterwards  be- 

(^)  Herodotus  Thalia. 

"  comes 
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"  comes  their  facred  gueft;  if  a  country- 
**  man,  they  regard  him  as  one  of  the  tribe 
"  with  whom  he  has  formed  this  compad:, 
"  which  is  ever  after  inviolable."  The 
Arabs  no  longer  obferve  the  fame  ceremo- 
nies; they  now  are  fatisfied,  when  they 
treat,  with  mutually  fhaking  hands,  and 
fwearing,  by  their  head,  they  will  faithfully 
obferve  the  conditions  ftipulated,  and  they 
never  are  perjured. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  many  ages  after  Hero- 
dotus, paints  them  in  the  fame  colours.  I 
will  cite  a  paflage,  becaufe  it  will  fhew  how 
little  thefe  people  have  changed,  and  be- 
caufe, perhaps,  it  is  the  fole  portrait  hiftory 
affords  which,  after  a  lapfe  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  refembles  the  fame  nation. 

"  The  wandering  Arabs  (I J  inhabit  the 
**  open  plains,  having  no  hou£bs;  they 
**  themfelves  call  their  country  a  wildernefs, 
"  and  chufe  not  their  abode  in  places  where 
*'  rivers  and  fprings  abound,  left  thefe  al- 
"  lurements  might  bring  enemies  into  their 
"  neighbourhood.  Their  law,  or  their  cuf- 
^*  torii,    forbids   them    to  fow  corn,    plant 

(/]  DioJorus  Siculus,  lib*  19. 

''  fruit 
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•*  fruit  trees,  drink  wine,  or  inhabit  houfes] 
••  which  whoever  fhould  violate  would  in- 
•*  fallibly  be  punirfied  with  death,  being  per- 
'*  fuaded  that  the  man,  who  would  fubjeft 
•*  himfelf  to  fuch  wants,  would  prcfently 
•^  fubjed:  himfelf  to  matters,  for  their  pre- 
**  fervation.  Some  have  herds  of  camels, 
•*  others  flocks  of  fhecp,,  and  the  latter  are 
•^  the  mofl  wealthy ;  exclufive  of  the  gains 
^*  of.  their  flocks,  they  come  to  fca  ports  and 
•*  fell  incenfe,  myrrh,  and  other  precious 
**  aromatics,  which  they  obtain  from  the 
•*  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix.  Jealous  of 
•'  their  liberty  to  excefs,  they  fly,  at  the 
•*  approach  of  an  army,  to  the  reclufes  of 
•*  their  deferts,  the  extent  of  which  ferves 
••  them  as  a  rampart.  Finding  no  wrater, 
"  an  enemy  dares  not  purfue;  while  the 
**  Arabs  are  fupplied  by  i:efervoirs  hidden 
"  under  ground,  and  known  only  to  them- 
"  felvcs.  The  foil  being  a^foft  clay,  thw 
**  find  means  to  dig  vaft,  deep,  and  fquare, 
'*  cifterns;  each  fide  a  hundred  feet  (or 
"  plethron)  which,  filling  with  rain  water, 
they  clofe  up  the  entrance,  and,  r^nddr- 
ing  the  ground  uniform,  leave  only  fome 
flight  mark,    imperceptible    to  any  but 

^^  themfelvcs. 
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**  thcmfclves.  They  aecuftom  their  cattle 
'*  to  drink  only  once  in  three  days  (m)^ 
*'  that,  when  obliged  to  fly  acrofs  parched 
•*  fands>  they  may  fuppoi;!  thirft.  They 
**  themselves  live  on  flefli>  milk,  and  the 
**  commohcft  fruits.  The  pcppcr-treft  grows 
"  in  tfieir  tdiintry  (n)^  and  they  have  much 
"  wild  honey,  which  they  drink  with  wa* 
**  ter^  There  are  other  Arabs,  who  culti^ 
"  vate  Ae  carth>  and^  like  the  Syrians,  pay 
•*  tribute ;  difiering  from  them  in  nothing* 
"  except  that  thqr  do  not  inhabit  houfesi 
*^  Such,  nearly,  are  the  mariners  of  thefc 
**  peoplci'*  This  fketch>  by  an  enlightened 
hiftorian,  is  remarkably  cxaft,  and  exhibits 
the  Bedouins  of  the  prefeiit  times*  Permit 
me  to  quote  a  paflage,  from  the  fame  au-^ 
thor,  which  is  finely  defcriptivd  of  their 
honefty,  and  the  knavery  of  the  Greeks* 
"  The  Nabathean  Arabs  forfook  the  dcfertSi^ 
^  to  go  to  a  famous  fair  j  leaving,  at  the^r 

(fit}  The  AHyiEifiins,  who  rietuhl  by  Girja  into  iheir 
^wn  cpuntry^  having  a  defert  6f  feyen  days  joumej  to 
cro&i  aecuftom  their  camels  to  live  diils  loz^  without 
Water. 

{n)  I  belieVe  Dlodonis  is  dliftakeri,  and  that  puppet  i» 
kought  to  Arabia  by  the  (hips  coming  from  India. 

Vol,  II4  R  •*  departure, 
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^*  departure,  tlicir  wealth,  children,  and 
"  wives,  in  the  caverns  of  a  mountain ; 
**  which,  being  two  days  journey  from  any 
^^  habitable  place,  and  defended  by  its  iitu* 
*'  ation,  and  burning  folitudes,  feemed  fafc 
*•  from  enemies.  The  Greeks,  however, 
«'  thirfting  for  gold,  took  this  opportunity 
'^  to  attack  them.  Athensus,  a  comman- 
**  der  under  Antigonus,  left  Idumw  with  a 
"  body  of  light  armed  troops,  marched 
^^  2  200  ftadia  in  three  days  and  three  nights, 
"  arrived  at  the  afylum  of  the  Nabatheans» 
"  forced  it,  killed  a  part  of  the  unfortunate 
•*  people  they  found,  took  a  great  number 
"  of  prifoners,  and  carried  oflf  the  incenfe, 
^*  myrrh,  and  five  hundred  talents  of  filver, 
•*  which  had  been  there  depofited.  Heat 
"  and  fatigue  obliged  them  to  halt  200  ftadia 
**  from  the  rock,  where  a  hafty  camp  was 
'*  formed.  The  foldiers,  overwhelmed  with 
"  laflitude,  and  thinking  they  had  nothing 
**  to  fear,  yielded  to  the  fwects  of  flecp. 
"  The  Nabatheans,  however,  hearing  of 
•*  this  invafion,  immediately  departed,  and 
*•  arrived  at  their  abode.  The  complaints 
*'  of  the  wounded,  and  the  blood  of  the 
"  aged,  infpired  hoiror;.  they  flew  to  ven- 
geance; 
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''  geance»  and  foon  come  up  with  die  cne- 
'•^  my.  Some  prifoncrs,  profiting  by  the 
"  negligence  of  the  Greeks^  got  free,  and 
^  informed  them  of  the  ftatc  they  were  in« 
"  The  Arabs,  hearing  this,  attacked  the 
"  camp  on  all  fides,  which,  favoured  by 
**  darknefs,  they  penetrated,  mafl[acred*thc 
'*  deeping  foldiers,  and  transfixed  thofe  with 
"  their  darts  who  rofe  to  take  arms^  The 
**  flaughter  was  general,  only  fifty  horfe 
"  cfcaping,  moil  of  them  wounded.  The 
"  Nabatheans,  having  recovered  their  pri- 
"  foners  and  wealth,  brought  them  back, 
"  and,  after  giving  the  Greeks  this  leflbn, 
"  wrote  to  Antigonus,  to  complain  of  Athe^ 
"  najus,  and  juftify  their  conduct.  The 
**  monarch  difclaimed  the  a£l  of  his  general, 
"  faid  it^was  undertaken  without  his  know- 
"  ledge,  and' that  they  were  juflified  in  their 
*'  defence;  ufing  this  difiimulation  to  rm- 
"  der  them  unfufplcious,  and  hoping  to  find 
"  a  more  favourable  opportunity  to  revenge 
"  his  army's  defeat.  But  the  Arabs, 
"  placing  little  faith  in  the  Greeks,  kept 
'*  on  their  guard,  and  fet  centinels  on  the 
"  heights,  to  give  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
"  proach  of  ihe  enemy,  and  they  foon  pro- 
R  2  "  fitcd 
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**  fitcd  by-  their  prudence.  Some  mondid 
*'  having  clapfed,  Antigonus  fent  eight  thou- 
"  (and  chofen  men  againft  them,  command- 
*•  ed  by  his  fon  Demetrius,  who  marched 
*'  his  army  through  unfrequented  places, 
"  that  he  might  take  them  by  furprizc. 
^^  Warned  by  their  fpies,  the  Nabatheans 
**  fent  their  flocks  into  the  depths  of  the 
•'  defbrls,  and  fortified  themfelves  on  the 
'*  mountain,  which  Demetrius  found  guard- 
'*  ed  by  their  brave  youth,  by  whom  he 
"  was  vigoroufly  oppofcd.  After  in^ffec- 
*^  tually  attacking  them  with  his  whok 
*^  force,  be  retreated,  in  feeming  flight,  but 
**  returned  to  the  aflault  on  the  morrow, 
**  with  no  greater  fuccefs.  An  Arab,  then, 
*♦  with  a  loud  voice,  thus  called :  Where- 
**  fore,  O  king  Demetrius,  wouldeft  thou 
^^.  war  with  a  people  who  inhabit  a  wilder- 
*'  nefs,  without  water,  wine,  or  food,  and 
•?  containing  none  of  all  the  things  which 
**  excite,  among  you,  avarice  and  ftrifer 
•?  Tlte  dread  of  flavery  brought  us  to  the 
*^  defert,  deprived  of  all  the  allurements  men 
"  with  fuch  avidity  feek,  and  has  reduced 
**  us  to  a  wild  and  Solitary  life,  which  makes 
•«  us  incapable  of  doing  you  injury.  We 
•  •       ■  **  therefore 
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**  therefore  intreat  you,  «ind  the  king  your 
"  father,  to  moleft  us  not:  nay,  we  wiU 
**  fen4  you  prefents,  to  induce  you  to  xetirc^ 
"  and  account  the  Nabatheans  among  your 
"  faithful  friends ;  and,  (hould  not  thcfe 
"  motives  prevail,  neccflity  foon  v/ill  forcQ 
"  you  to  forfake  a  wildernefs,  where  you 
*^  will  want  water  and  food.  We  never 
"  will  fubjeA  ourfelves  to  other  manners • 
**  What,  then,  do  you  hope  from  this  ex- 
"  pedition  ?  The  moft  you  can  obtain  will 
**  be  fome  few  flaves,  whom  force,  only, 
**  can  hold  in  fervitude,  and  who  never  will 
"  bend  to  your  modes  and  cuftoms. — Struck 
"  by  this  difcourfe,  Demetrius  made  peace 
"  with  the  Nabatheans/' 

Such,  Sir,^  were  the  Arabs,  before  and'  af- 
ter Alexander,  and  fuch  are  they  ftilL  The 
love  of  independance  flill  lives  in  their  hearts, 
and  their  averfion  to  all  foreign  fubjettion 
ftill  makes  them  prefer  the  dreary  defert  to 
the  moft  captivating  plains.  Liberty  has 
fo  many  charms  that,  to  obtain  it,  they 
firmly  fupport  hunger,  thirft,  and'  the 
fcorching  fun .  Sometimes  humbled,  but  never 
enflaved,  they  have  braved  all  the  powers^ 
of  the  earth,  and  fhook  off  the  chains  in 
R  3  which 
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\7hich  other  nations  have  alternately  becA 
bound.  The  Romans^  mafters  of  the  world, 
loft  the  armies  they  fent  to  conquer  their 
country.  The  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Ot- 
tomans^  never  could  fubdue  them.  Thus, 
this  proud  people  is  the  fole  nation  which 
has  preferved  that  haughtinefs  of  charader, 
generofity,  ^  and  inviolable  fidelity,  which  (o 
highly  honour  humanity.  Deceit  and  per- 
jury they  know  not.  Ignorant  of,  though 
not  defpifing,  fcience,  found  reafon,  upright* 
nefs,  and  elevation  of  foul,  diftingui(h  them 
from  all  the  orientals.  In  the  prefence  of 
ftrangers,  as  in  the  prefence  of  their  princes, 
they  preferve  the  dignity  of  man,  which 
they  never  debafe  by  vile  flattery.  Serious, 
but  not  furly,  acute,  but  not  oftentatious, 
frank,  yet  not  rude,  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  charms  of  a  converfation  fomctimes 
chearful  and  fometimes  wife.  Their  friend- 
ihip  is  facred,  and  their  friend  is  their  bro- 
ther. Nor  are  they  ftrangers  to  delicacy  of 
fentiment :  their  poems  are  pidturcs  of  that 
ardent  paflion  they  refpire,  under  their  fiery 
iky;  aild,  fometimes,  of  that  gallantry 
which  feems  to  belong  to  people  more  po- 
liflied.     Thefe,    Sir,    are  the  Arabs  which 

the 
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the  genius  of  a  fingle  man  united,  to  the  de- 
ftru<flion  of  thrones,  the  conquering  of  king- 
doms, and  the  impofing  of  laws  on  two 
thirds  of  the  earth.  Their  conquefts  arc 
Iqft,  but  their  charadler,  religion,  and  man- 
ners, preferred.  Should  another  Mahomet 
arife,  in  the  eaft,  capable  of  coUedting  their 
fcattered  tribes,  he  again  might  fubjedt  Afia, 
and  Africa,  to  their  dominion.  The  philo- 
fopher,  who  would  ftudy  man  in  his  pri- 
mitive ftate,  ihould  refide  among  the  Arabs,* 
and  not  with  people  whofe  mind,  heart,  and 
affcdions,  have  been  debafcd  by  defpotifm, 
and  fervitude. 

Except  the  Copts  and  Arabs,  the  Mogra- 
bians,  or  weftern  Mahometans,  are  the  moft 
numerous  inhabitants  of  Egypt :  they  devote 
themfelves  fome  to  trade,  and  fome  to  arms. 
Their  nation  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
individuals  at  Grand  Cairo  :  thofe  who  be- 
come foldiers  are  adventurers,  moft  of  them 
guilty  of  crimes,  and  banifhed  from  their 
country,  by  the  fear  of  juftice.  Thefe  mer- 
cenary, faithlefs,  lawlefs,  foldiers  abandon 
themfelves  to  every  excefs,  and  always  fell 
themfelves  to  that  Bey  who  is  the  bcft  bid- 
der.        '  ' 

R  4  There 
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There  »rc  not  many  real  Turks  here,  ex- 
clulivc  of  the  Janiflarks  and  Afiabsi  who, 
abufing  their  power,  pillage  Egyptians,  and 
foreigners,  and  employ  every  means  tp  amafs 
great  riches.  They  fometimes  become  formi- 
dable to  the  I^acha  and  Beys ;  and  fell  their 
fuffrages.  Like  the  Mograbians,  th^  are 
neither  difciplined,  underiland  the  art  of 
gunnery,  nor  would  it  be  poflible  for  them 
to  oppofe  the  military  fcience  of  th(?  Eu- 
rppeanst 

The  Syrian  Chriftians,  Greeks,  and  Jews, 
addid:  thcmfelves  entirely  to  conunerce,  ex- 
change, and  the  mechanic  arts.  Their  duc- 
tile cunning  promotes  them,  Qccadon^y,  to 
be  commiffioners  gf  the  cuftoms,  and  rc-r 
ceivers  of  the.  revenues  of  Egypt ;  but  their 
honefly  may  ngt  be  depended  on,  and  their 
arts  Ihould  always  be  watched.  Having 
obtained  power,  thqr  employ  it  to  opprefs 
European  Merchants,  invent  exadions,  and 
ihackle  their  commerce^  Many  of  them  are 
ColdfmithSf  and  work  in  gold,  filver,  and 
jewellery,  with  tolerable  ikill.  Their  per- 
formances in  fillagrec  are  eflimable.  Several 
of  them  have  cftabliihed  manufaftories  of 
light  ftulFs,   made  from  Bengal  cotton  and 

the 
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the  fiik  of  Syria^  which  are  purchafed  by  the 
natives.  Though  well  wgVen,  thcfe  ftufft 
fail  in  the  dye,  the  colours  being  neither  fo 
vivid,  nor  fp  unfading,  as  thofe  x>£  India  y 
which  we  muft  attribute  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  artifts,  for  Egypt  produces  excellent  in* 
digo,  cartbamus,  and  various  dyes.  Their 
linen  cloths  have  the  fame  defe(5t.  Egyptian 
flax,  formerly  fo  renowned,  has  loft  nothing 
of  its  excellence:  the  fibres  are  long,  foft, 
and  iilky,  and  would  make  beautiful  cloth ; 
but  the  fpinners  are  fo  bad  that  their  linen  is 
very  coarfp. 

The  amount  of  theie  inhabitants,  Sir,  fo 
different  in  their  manners,  religion,  and  na^ 
tions,  is  sear  four  millions;  whom  eight 
thoufand  Mamluks  govern.  This  will  not 
4ong  excite  your  furprize,  when  you  recolle<ft 
that,  under  Auguftus,  three  cohorts  were 
fufficient  to  guard  the  Thebais;  as  Strabo 
informs  us,  who,  one  of  the  firft  hiftorians 
of  antiquity,  was  an  ocular  witnefs  of  the 
faa. 

^'  The  Egyptian  is  an  extremely  populous, 
^*  but  not  a  warlike,  nation:  nor  are  the 
^*  neighbouring  people  more  fo.  Cornelius 
♦^  QaUu$,  the  firft  Roman  governor  fcnt  to 

Egyp^ 
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^^  Egyptf  marched  againil  (he  inhabitants  of 
"  HtroopiAisfoJ,  who  had  revolted,  and 
<<  again  iubjcdfced  them  with  a  few  fbldiers. 
*^  Severe  taxes  having  excited  a  general  re« 
^*  beilion  in  the  Thebais^  it  was  immediately 
V  quelled,  on  his  appearance.  Petronius, 
<f  after  hkn,  heading  a  few  cohorts,  repeBed 
"  the  impetuofity  of  many  thoufand  Alcx- 
*'  andrians,  who  had  attacked  him^  leaving 
*•  a  great  number  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
"  JEAva^  Gallus,  entering  Arabia  with  a  part 
**  of  the  troops  that  garrifoned  Egypt,  prov- 
"  ed,  by  his  vidkories,  how  little  theft  people 
**  were  addi<^ed*  to  war;  and,  had  it  not 
"  been  for  the  treachery  of  Syllaeus,  would 
^*  have  conquered  Arabia  Felix.  During  his 
**  abfence,  the  Ethiopians  made  an  irruption 
"  into  the  Thcbais,  threw  down  the  ftatues 
**  of  Csefar,  carried  off  the  feeble  garrifons 
"  of  Sycne,  Philae  and  Elephantina.  Petro- 
**  nius  purfued  them,  with  ten  thoufand  foot 
**  and  eight  hundred-  horfb;  and,  though 
**  their  army  was  thirty  thoufand  flrong^ 
"  forced  thent  to  retire  to  Plelcha,  a  city  in 

(o)   This   city  is  abfolutely  deftroyed,    and  its  ruin$ 
buried  under  the  faiids  of  thcifthmua  of  Suez. 

4  "  Ethiopia, 
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"  Ethiopia.      Not  obtaining  a  reftitution  of 

**  the  captives,  by  his  ambafladors,  he  pcnc* 

•'  trated  their  country,  and  gave  them  battle. 

•'  Their    ill-armed,     uadifciplincd,    troops 

••  could  not  vrithftand  the  Roman  valour: 

**  Ibmc  fled  to  the  deferts,  fome  to  the  capi- 

•*  tal,  and  others  efcaped,  by  fwimming,  to 

**  an  iQand  in  the  river.     Among  the  latter 

**  were  feveral  generals  of  Candace,  the  war* 

**  like  queen  of  Ethiopia,     Petronius  crolTed 

**  the  Nile,  in  boats,  took  them  all  prifoncrs, 

**  fent  them  to  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and 

*'  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Pfclcha,  which  he 

"  fubjedted,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  perifli- 

"  ing  in  the  attack.      He  next  marched  for 

**  Premnis,  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  to 

**  arrive  at  which  he  crofled  the  vaft  Tandy 

**  defert$  where  the  army  of  Cambyfes  was 

"  fmothered  in  the  {znA&fpJ.     Carrying  it 

**  by  aflault,  he  then  befieged  Napata,  where 

**  was  the  fo»  of  Candace,  in  a  royal  palace, 

"  The  queen,  from  a  neighbouring  fortrcfs, 

**  fent  ambafFadors  to  treat  of  p^ace ;  offering 

^*  to  rcAore  the  captives,  and  ftatues,  to  th$ 

(/)  T1m8  confirms  what  I  have  cited  ftooo  Hcroiotus. 

"  Roman 
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**  Roman  general,  who,  without  liftening  to 
V  propofals,  attacked  and  vanquiihed  the 
**  place;  but  the  young  prince  dicaped  by 
/^  flight.  Believing  it  would  be  difficult  to 
'*  penetrate  farther,  he  returned  to  Egypt ; 
**  carrying  with  him  great  Wealth,  and 
"  leaving  four  hundred  men  to  garrifon 
**  Premnis,  with  ftores  and  provifions  for 
*'  two  years." 

;  This  paflage.  Sir,  perfeftly  defcribes  the 
imbecility  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians, 
in  the  Roman  times ;  and  they  are  ftiil  the 
fame.  Long  flavery  has  but  extinguifhed  the 
little  energy  they  had ;  and  their  ignorance  of 
arms  even  furpafles  their  cowardice.  During 
the  alarm  which  civil  war  fpread  through 
Grand  Cairo,  we  heard  the  fix  pieces  of 
artillery  play  from  the  caftle  on  the  city,  and 
obilbrved  that  the  gunners  employed  half  an 
hour  in  loading  them;  for  this  was  the  fpkce 
of  time  between  each  difcharge.  You  will 
judge.  Sir,  whether  fuch  troops  could,  a  mo- 
ment, withfland  a  few  European  regiments. 
Any  warlike  nation  that  fhould  attack  Egypt 
would  conquer  it,  without  impediment,  and^' 
Ethiopia,  with  equal  facility ;   after  which, 

mailers 
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mafters  of  their  gold  and  their  waters,  they 
might  fend  the  Nile,  at  pleafure,  through 
Egypt,  whiere  they  might  maintain  inexhauf- 
tible  plenty. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XV. 

ON  THE  MARRIAGES  OF  THE 
EGYPTIANS* 

Marriage  a  churcb^ceremony  among  CLriftiam, 
and  indijjoluble.  Ihe  Legijlature  of  Arabia^ 
guided  by  aifiom^  and  on  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarchs^  has  permitted  divorces ^  but  has 
fxed  bounds  to  tht  caprice  of  men.  Mar- 
riage  ceremonies  fbferved  by  Mahometans  and 
Copts. 

To-M.  L.  M. 

Gf  and  Cairo. 

Mar  riage,  among  Chrlftian^,  is  a 
holy  rite,  and  indiflbluble.  Laws,  in  certain 
cafes,  fufpend,  but  do  not  annihilate  its  ef- 
fefts;  wherefore,  is  is  neceflary  the  parties 
fhould  pcrfeftly  know  each  other,  and  that 
their  wills  fhould  be  free,  fincc  their,  own 
happinefs,  and  that  of  their  children,  depend 
on  this  knowledge,  and  this  freedom.*  Ori- 
ental manners,  fo  different  from  European, 
have  obliged  legiHators  to  render  wedlock  a  lefs 

permanent 
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peimancnt  contrad.  Here  die  two  fexes  live 
ieparatc,  and  never  convcrfc  together.  How 
then  can  a  young  man  and  maiden^  who 
have  not  fcen  each  other,  fwcar  inviolable 
faith  and  love  ?  Such  ah  oath,  expofing  them 
to  perjury,  would  but  be  a  fource  of  dif- 
order.  Mahonoet,  well  acquainted  with  the 
heart  <^  man,  and  authorized  by  the  Patri- 
archs, has  permitted  repudiation.  After 
endeavouring,  to  prevent  it,  .by  prefcribing  that 
refpeA,  that  tendemefs,  which  ought  to  be 
the  fupreme  pleafure  of  huiband  and  wife, 
he  adds,  **  Thofe  who  fliall  fwear  never 
**  more  to  have  commerce  with  their  wives 
"  fhall  wait  four  months  ^j'^',  during  which 
"  if  they  return  to  them,  the  Lord  is  kind 
"  and  merciful,— If  divorce  be  ftill  determined 
f*  on,  God  fees  and  knows  all  things." 

This,  Sir,  authorizes  repudiation,  but  leaves 
God  the  judge  of  its  lawfulncfs.  In  the 
continuation  of  this  chapter,  which  is  an 
abridgment  of  the  laws  of  Mahomet,    the 

(q)  When  a  Mahometan  fweare  never  more  to  know 
his  wife,  four  months  delay  are  granted  him,  during  which 
he  may  reconcile  himfelf  to  her,  bat  if  the  time  be  paft 
he  muft  put  her  from  him.  She  is  free,  and  may  marry 
another.     Koran^  chap.  %. 

Icgiilature 
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legiilatujie  endeavours  to  preibribe  bounds  td 
the  fickleaefs  of  nuQ«  A  mufiuknan  may 
not  take  a  wife  without  aifigning  her  a  pen--* 
tion>  according  to  his  fubftance;  tf  he  wiflies 
to  part  from  hqr^  he  iends  for  the  judge/ de-» 
Clares  in  his  prefence;  he  puts  her*  from  hini^ 
artd>  when  the  four  months  of  prbl>ation  are 
expired,  he  returns  the  wealth  *  ihe  brought, 
and  the  .portion  iHpulated  in  the  marriage 
eontrad.  If  th^  have  childreo,  the  hufband 
detains  the  boys,  and  the  wife  takes  away 
the  girls ;  after  which  they  become  free,  and 
may  tnarry  elfcwhere.  Wives  are  not  fub-» 
je£ked,  as  is  fuppo&d  in  Europe,  to  eternal 
ilavery ;  having  real  caufe  of  complaint,  they 
implorc  proteftion.  from  the  laws,  and  break 
their  diains :  but,  in  this  cafe,  they  lofe  thcii' 
portion,  and  the  wealth  they  brought  to  thcr 
houfc*  of  the  hulband,  though  diey  recover 
their  liberty* 

A  Mahometan  fometimes  fwears,  without 
fufficient  rcafbn,  -  never  more  to  know  hi» 
.  wife ;  but,  repenting,  he  may  be  reconciled 
to  her,  without  the  mediation  of  the  Cadi- 
The  law-giver,  in  the  following  verfe,  has 
fct  bounds  to  this  caprice.  **  He,  who  thrice 
«*  fiifiH  repudiate  one  woman,  may  not  re-^ 
J  <<  claim 
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*'  claim  her,  till  ihc  fliall  have  been  received 
"  in  the  bed  of  another  hulband,  who  fliall 
"  repudiate  her  alfo.  They  may  then  come 
"  together  again,  if  they  believe  they,  can 
"  obferve  the  commandments  of  God  (r)r 

A  hufband  thus  circumftanced,  and  who 
fears  a  feparation  himfelf  has  fought,  endea- 
vours to  elude  the  law,  feeks  a  friend,  0x1 
whom  he  can  rely,  fliuts  him  up  with  his 
wife,  in  the  prefence  of  witnefTes,  and  waits 
the  confequence  of  this  Angular  fcene,  at  the 
door.  The  dilemma  is  a  delicate  one,  and 
docs  not  always  fucceed  as  he  could  wifli* 
If  the  friend,  leaving  the  chamber,  fays— 
"  Behold  my  wife,  whom  I  put  away"— 
the  firft  hufband  recovers  his  right :  but  if, 
forgetting  friendfhip  in  the  arms  of  love,  he 
declares  her  his  wife,  he  takes  her  with  him 
without  oppofition.  By  fuch  laws  has 
Mahomet  endeavoured  to  enfure  peace  and 
happinefs  in  marriage;  making  it  a  focial 
ftate,  the  duration  of  which  ought  inceflantly 
to  be  promoted,  by  reciprocal  attentions,  and 
the  birth  of  children.  Nor  do  the  married 
often  ufe  the  liberty  they  poffefs;  divorces 
are    much    lefs    comnion    than    they    are 

(r)  JCaran^  chap,  a- 

Vol.  H.  S  ufually 
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tifbally  thought  to  be :  many  arc  even  £rti»« 
fied  with  one  wife,  and  do  not  profit  by  the 
law  which  allows  four.  This  moderation 
fnnft  be  attributed  to  the  feparate  and  re« 
lired  lives  they  lead,  the  charms  of  which 
they  ftrongly  feel,  and,  particularly,  to  the 
4ifFedion  which  both  hufband  and  wife  have 
for  their  children,  who,  educated  in  the 
houie  of  their  fathers^  beccxne  their  fupport 
and  confolation* 

The  female  relations  make  matches  for 
the  young  men.  Th^  meet  moft  of  the 
maidens  of  the  city  at  the  bath,  whom  they 
perfedlly  defcribej  and,  the  choice  made, 
the  alliance  is  mentioned  to  the  father  of  the 
female,  the  portion  fpecified,  and,  if  he 
confents,  they  make  him  prefcnts.  The 
parties  agreed,  the  female  relations  and 
friends  of  the  virgin  take  her  to  the  bath, 
ftrip  her  with  ceremony,  bathe,  knead,  and 
perfume  her,  flain  the  nails  of  her  hands 
and  feet,  of  a  golden  yellow,  with  Ae/ina, 
blacken  her  eye-lids  with  cope/,  fpriakle  pre- 
cious e^nces  in  her  hair,  and  waiE  her 
whole  body  with  rofe  water.  Without  other 
ornament  than  their  long  and  floating  treiTes, 
the  matrons   lead  the  noviciate  round  the 

apartment, 
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apartment,  and  prepare  her  for  the  myfteries 
of  hymen,  calm  the  palpitations  of  timidity^ 
recount  the  happinefe  (he  will  poflefs,  and 
vaunt  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  her  young 
hufband.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  paf- 
fed  in  feafting,  dancing,  and  iinging  fongt 
adapted  to  the  occafion. 

On  the  morrow^  the  ikme  peribns  go  to 
her  houfe,  tear  her,  as  it  were,  violently, 
from  the  arms  of  her  afHifted  mother,  and 
triumphantly  condu6t  her  to  the  houfe  of 
her  hufband.  The  proceifion  ufually  begins 
in  the  evening ;  dancers  go  before  her,  with 
their  feet  tied  to  ftilts,  and  carrying  ba- 
lancing poles ;  numerous  flaves  difplay  the 
cfFedsv  furniture,  and  jewels  deftined  to  her 
ufe ;  troops  of  dancing  girls  keep  tioie  with 
their  inftruments ;  matrons,  richly  cloathed^ 
walk  with  a  grave  pace;  and  the  young 
bride  appears  under  a  magnificent  canopy, 
borne  by  four  flaves,  fuftained  by  her  mother 
and  fitters,  and  entirely  covered  by  a  veil, 
embroidered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  dia- 
monds. A  long  file  of  flambeaux  illumine 
the  proceflion,  and  the  Alniai,  in  chorus, 
occafionally  fing  verfes  in  praife  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  I  have  twenty  times  be- 
S  2  held 
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held  fuch  pompous  proccflions,  in  the  ffrects 
of  Cairo,  where  the  longeft  route  is  always 
chofen ;  they  being  vain  of  difplaying  their 
whole  fplendour,  on  theie  occafions* 

When  come  to  the  houfe  of  the  huftand, 
the  women  go  on  the  iirft  floor,  whence  they 
perceive,    through  the  blinds  of  a  gallery, 
all  that  paflcs  below.     The  men,  who  arc 
aflfembled  in  the'  hall,  do  not  mix  with  them, 
but  pafs  a  part  of  the  night  in  banquetting, 
drinking  coffee  and  fherbet,  and  hearing  mu- 
fic.      The  Almai  defcend,    throw  off  their 
veils,  and  difplay  their  agility  and  addrefs  j 
exhibitin]g,  to  the  found,  of  the  tambour  dc 
bafque,  cymbals  and  caftancts,  pantomimes 
in    which   they   reprefent    the    combats  of 
Hymen,  the  ftruggles  of  the  bride,  and  the 
artifices  of  lov^.     Nothing  can  exceed  their 
voluptuous  poftunes,  and  licentious  attitudes; 
they  wfint   not  words  to    make  thcmfelves 
underftood  j  their  unreferved  gefturcs  cannot 
be  miftaken.     Several  times  have  I  been  prc- 
fent  at  fuch  like  fcenes,  and  always  furprifed 
that  a  people,  who,  in  public,  refpefl:  wo- 
men fo  much,    Ihould  fo   paflionately  love 
lafcivious  dances.     Having  ended,  the  Al- 
mai,  in  chorus,    chaunt  the  epithalamium 
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{fo  famous  among  the  Greeks)  and  extol  the 
allurements  of  the  bride,  more  beauteous 
than  the  moon,  frefher  than  the  rofe,  fweeter 
than  the  jafmin,  and  the  blifs  of  that  mor- 
tal who  fliall  enjoy  fo  many  charms.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  fhe  feveral  times  pafles 
before  the  bridegroom,  and  always  in  dif- 
ferent dreffes,  to  difplay  her  wealth  arid  ele- 
gance. The  giiefts  having  retired,  the  huf- 
band  enters  the  nuptial  chamber,  the  veil  is 
removed,  and,  for  the  firft  time,  he  beholds 
his  wife.  If  a  maiden,  tokens  of  virginity 
muft  appear;  otherwife  he  may  fend  her 
back,  on  the  morrow,  to  her  parents,  which 
is  the  greateft  dishonour  a  family  can  fuftain ; 
wherefore,  there  is  no  country  on  earth 
where  girls  are  guarded  with  fuch  care,  or 
where  the  hufband  is  more  certain  to.  efpoufe 
a  virgin* 

Such  are  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Egyptians,  which  rich  and 
poor  fcrupuloufly  obferve.  The  daughter 
of  the  mechanic  is,  in  like  manner,  con- 
duced to  her  fpoufe;  the  only  difference 
confifts  in  the  furrpunding  parapherpalia. 
Inftead  of  flambeaux,  they  burn  fir,  in  bra- 
ziers carried  on  poles,  and  the  ftilt-dancers 

S  3  aad 
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and  tambour  de  bafquc,  fupply  the  want  oi 
Almaiy  and  muficians/  The  poor  man*s 
daughter,  wanting  attendants  and  canopies, 
borrows  a  veil,  and  marches  to  the  found  of 
cymbals,  or  bits  of  metal,  which  her  in- 
digent followers  ftrike  in  time,  without 
tune. 

Nearly  the  fame  ceremonies  are  obfefved 
by  the  Copts  i  but  they  Tiave  a  cuftom  of 
betrothing  young  girls  only  fix  or  feven  years 
old,  which  is  done  by  putting  a  ring  on  the 
finger.  They  often  obtain  permiffion,  from 
her  friends,  to  educate  her,  till  fhe  arrives  at 
puberty.  Divorces,  bathing,  and  marriage 
proccffions,  are  alfo  pradifed  by  the  fchif- 
matic  Chriftians;  only  they  can  have  but 
one  wife  at  a  time.  You  will  find  defcrip* 
tions,  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  much  refcm* 
bling  thofe  I  have  fent  you :  the  author  of 
that  agreeable  work,  being  perfeSly  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
his  country,  has  ably  depided  them;  and, 
by  the  truth  of  his  portraits,  rendered  his 
book  ineflimable.  Failing  in  this,  our  Ori* 
ental  romance  writers  oflfend  moft;  and, 
having  never  travelled  in  the  Eaft,  call  the 

whims 
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whims  of  fancy  Oriental  tales:  Turks^ 
Arabs,  and  Perfians,  are  ridiculoully  dif- 
guifed  under.a  French  habit,  and  grotefque 
ilefcriptk>ns  are  given  inilead  of  truth  and 
nature. 


I  hare  the  honor  to  he^  &c« 


S  4  LET. 
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LETTER     XVI. 

REVOLUTIONS    OF    COMMERCE    IN 
EGYPT, 

• 

State  of  commerce  under  the  Pharaohs^  Per^ 
Jiansy  and  Ptolemies.  Commerce  created  a 
powerful  navy  under  the  Romans^  and^  di^ 
reSed  by  the  Egyptians^  penetrated  to  Ben-- 
gal:  become  feeble  under  the  monarcbs  of 
the  Lower  Empire:  was  almoji  loji  under 
the  Arabs  :  re-ejiablijhed  by  the  Venetians^ 
who  opened  the  ports  of  Egypt ^  buty  lojing 
their  trade ^  to  the  Portuguefe,  lojl  alfo  their 
Jbippingy  and  dijiant  provinces.  An  ac^ 
count  of  the  prefent  commerce  of  Egypt. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo* 

In  the  preceding  letters.  Sir,  I  have  men* 
tioned  fome  particulars  relative  to  the  trade 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt ;  but  theie 
fcattered  ideas  would  be  unfatisfaftory,  in 
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an  age  when  all  the  courts  of  Europe  hold 
commerce  to  be  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
wealth  and  power.  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  you  a  hafty  iketch  of  its  revolutions, 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity  to  the  pre-i 
lent;  and,  however  difficult  the  tafk,  the 
utility  that  may  refult  to  my  country  encou-^ 
rages  me  in  the  undertaking* 

The  Pharaohs  knew  the  benefits  of  com* 
merce.  The  numerous  canals  they  dug  had 
a  two-fold  intent,  that  of  fpreading  fertility 
and  tranfporting  the  produdlions  of  the  conn* 
try  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  fairs 
eftablifhed  in  the  Delta,  and  the  Thebais, 
united  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftant  pro- 
vinces. Each  brought  the  fruit  of  his  in- 
duftry,  and,  by  mutual  barter,  the  whole 
^nation  participated  of  the  arts  and  agricul* 
ture.  The  neceflity  of  going  every  where 
by  water,  during  the  inundation,  with  the 
charms  of  the  cool  air,  and  the  delightful 
views  of  the  Nile,  habituated  the  Egyptians 
to  the  pradlice;  and  might  lead  us  to  fufpeiSt 
the  firft  veffels,  in  which  men  ventured  them- 
ielves  on  the  inconftant  fea,  were  built  in 
Egypt.  Pleafure,  intereft,  and  religion, 
thoie  powerful  motives  to  a^aion,  made  th^m 

row 
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through  the  iavage  ftates  of  Greece^  prepared 
them  for  civilization.  Thus  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Europe,  fent  by  Monarchs,  the 
friends  of  humanity,  reclaim  from  barbarifm 
the  iflanders  of  the  South  Sea,  by  communi- 
cating our  productions  and  our  arts.  The 
ferocious  cannibal  of  New  Zealand  will  ceafe 
to  devour  men,  when  fheep,  cows,  and  corn 
have  procured  him  plenty  of  food.  Agricul- 
ture will  eftablifh  focicty  and  laws,  and  they 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  civilized  nations. 
Their  iflands  feem  not  to  contain  thofe 
precious  metals  which  excite  avarice ;  flavery,' 
therefore,  will  not  deftroy,  among  them,  the 
feeds  of  virtue.  Like  the  Greeks,  who  dei- 
fied their  firft  benefadtors,  they  will  ereiS: 
monuments  to  Louis  XVL  and  George  IIL 
Thefe  are  adtions  which  immortalize  kings, 
and  the  remembrance  of  which  is  never  loft 
to  pofterity.  Enlightened  by  the  great  men 
who  gained  inftrudtlon  in  the  fchools  of 
Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  Greece  was  divided 
into  feveral  republics,  each  of  which  fmall 
ilates  endeavoured  to  obtain  fhipping  and 
trade.  Tyre  continued  to  fend  her  veflels 
over  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  kings 
WZTC  adorned   by  her-  purple.      Pfammeti- 

chus 
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chxx^  (yjy  the  frlcrjd  of  the  Greeks,  opened 
the  ports  of  Egypt  to  them  5  and  Nechos, 
his  fbn,  attempted  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the 
great  obftacles  he  met,    and  the  lofs  of  a 
multitude  of  workmen,    occafioned  him  to 
renounce  the  projedt.      He  formed  another 
which  proves  how  far  the  art  of  Navigation 
was  carried.      He  equipped  fliips  at  Suez, 
gave  the  command  of  them   to  Phoenician 
captains  fzj,  and  ordered  them  to  coaft  Af- 
rica.    Thefe  able  feamen  left  the  gulph  df 
Arabia,   doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
returned  northward,    and,  after  three  years 
navigation,  arrived  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
whence  they  failed  for   Egypt.      This  was 
the  firft  time  this  grand  Continent  had  been 
coafted;   but  the  difficulties  of  a  voyage  fo 
long,  when  fhips  were  obliged  never  to  lofe 
fight  of  fhore,    made  them   renounce  it  in 
future,  contenting  themfelves  to  trade  in  the 
Mediterranean   and   Indian  Ocean.      Egypt 
had  then  the  moft  powerful  marine,  and  was 
the  richeft  country  on  earth. 

Apries,  fon  of  Nechos,  in  a  naval  combat, 
defeated  the*  united  fleets  of  Cyprus  and  Tyre, 

{y)  Herodotus.  ,         • 

{%)  Herodot.  lib.  4.  • 
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the  two  moil  famous  maritime  peopk.«— 
Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs,  Amaiis  ient  a 
fleet  to  conquer  Cyprus^  which  taking,  he 
there  found  abundance  of  WBod,  and  ftores, 
proper  for  building  fhips.  Become  mailer  of 
the  Mediterranean,  that  he  might  ilrengthen 
commerce,  he  called  the  Greeks  into  his 
country,  and  permitted  them  to  build  Nau- 
cratis,  near  the  canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile : 
but,  to  prevent  his  new  allies  from  becoming 
too  numerous,  he  obliged  their  fhips  to 
unlade  only  at  this  cityfaj,  which  the 
eibibliihed  fairs,  and  continual  arrival  of 
vefiels,  rendered  very  commercial.  Temples 
were  eredted  here  at  the  joint  expencc  of  the 
lonians,  Dorians,  and  Eolians ;  but,  be  their 
magnificence  what  it  might,  they  wanted 
tlie  Egyptian  folidity ;  in  vain  the  traveller 
fearchcs  for  their  rains. 

The  kingdom  was  now  at  the  height  ^f 
profpcrity.  The  arts  approached  perfection. 
Ailronomy  calculated  ecllpiesi  Sculpture 
faihioned  the  hardeil  marble  at  its  pleafure; 
precious  ilones  were  engraved;  Mechanics 
raifed  enormous  weights;  and  ChemiilTy 
fiained   glafs,    gave    greater    brilliaocy    to 

(tf)  Herodot.  lib.  2. 
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gems  fb)^  and  dyed  with  colours  that  were 
not  to  be  effaced.  Agriculture  had  enriched 
this  country  with  the  products  of  India^ 
which  it  afterward  prefented  to  Greece,  Italy^ 
and  all  Europe.  And  every  time  we  behold 
bread,  white  as  fnow,  rice,  peas,  beans,  and 
various  other  pulfe,  we  ought  to  thank  the 
Egyptians,  who  communicated  thofe  preciout 
things  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they 
pafied  to  the  Romans,  and,  afterward,  to  the 
Gauls. 

When  famine  raged  in  neighbouring  na- 
tions, they,  like  the  fons  of  Jacob,  came  to 
Memphis  for  food.  Such  were  the  advan- 
tages, in  part,  due  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Pharaohs,  who  fent  their  fleets  from  the 
ifland  of  Taprobana,  now  Ceylon,  to  the 
ports  of  Spain.  The  poliflied  people  of  Africa 
and  Europe  from  them  received  articles  of 
utility,  luxury,  and  pleafure;  and  to  the 
benefits  of  trade  mufl  we,  in  part,  attribute 
the  admirable  works  of  which  they  are  the 
authors.  Never  did  nation  poflcfs-fuch  trea- 
fures,  cultivate  arts  and  fcienccs  with  greater 
ardor,  or  raifc  monuments  fo  ftatcly.  The 
ftuffs  of  Bengal,  the  gold  duft  whigh  rolls  in 

ih)  Plin.  Hift.  Nat. 
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the  torrents  of  Ethiopia,  the  pearls  ofOrmu^, 
were  brought  to  Memphis,  become  the'  mofl 
commercial  city  on  earth. 

Such  was  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  Egypt 
when  invaded  by  Cambyfes  with  innumerable 
hofts.  Amafis,  imprudently,  difgufted  the 
native  military,  by  preferring  Grecian  troops, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  aban- 
doned their  country ;  by  which  defertion  this 
fine  kingdom,  ceding  to  the  Perfian;  was 
ravaged  with  fire  and  fword*  Intoxicated  with 
vidtory,  the  ferocious  conqueror  deftroyed  the 
a(^ademies,  and  left  barbarian  marks  on  the 
monuments,  which  ftill  remain.  After  the 
lofs  of  armies,  in  mad  expeditions  againft  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Ethio- 
pians, he  left  troops  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  his  kingdom.  Commerce  fufFered  from 
thcfe  exceffes,  but  the  impulfe  had  been  given, 
and,  though  fliackled,  it  ftill  continued  its 
courfe.  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  \vho  knew 
its  worth',  reftored  its  former  vigour,  and 
favoured  it  throughout  his  empire ;  he  even 
wiflied  to  continue  the  canal  Nechos  had 
begun,  and  only  receded  from  the  falfe  opi- 
nion given  him  that  the  Red  Sea  was  higher 
thaa  the  Mediterranean,  and  would  overflow 

Egypt. 
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Egypt.     Scylax,  by  his  command,  defccnded 
the  river  Indus,  examined  the  coafts  of  a  part 
of  Afia,  eaft  and  weft,  and,  after  two  years  na- 
vigation, returned  to  the  ifthraus  of  Suez.  The 
information  he  obtained  determined  the  Per- 
fian  king  to  invade  India,  where  he  made  great 
conquefts,  by  v/hich  the  Egyptians  profited, 
in  extending  their  trade,  repairing  their  lofles, 
and  re-eftablifliing  their  marine.    Subfervient 
to  the  ambition  of  this  prince  againft   the 
Grctks  fcj,    they   fuppHed   his    army   with 
provifions,  aflifted  him  in  building  the  me- 
morable bridge  over  the  Bofphofus,  and,  in 
the  fea  fight  off  the  ifland  Eubaea,.  feized  five 
of  the  enemy's   fbips.      Their  valour  and 
abilities  as  mariners  were  confpicuous  in  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Mycale ;  but  the  love 
of  liberty,  inflaming  the  republics  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,    and  the  great  men  they  pro- 
duced, defeated  the  efforts  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
confpiring  their  ruin. 

The  next  age  produced  a  Prince  of  an  im- 
petuous charadter  and  fuperior  genius,  who, 
by  combating  the  Greeks,  learned  to  conquer 
the  world.      Become  King,  he  departed,  at 

(r)  Herodot.  lib.  4. 
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the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men,  overthrew 
the  Satraps  of  Afia  minor,    vanquifhed  the 
proud  Tyre,    who   had   refufed   him   for  a 
ftiafter,  and  turned  his  arms  againft  Eg}^pt, 
which  impatiently  fupported  the  Periian  yoke, 
and,  half  way  meeting  Alexander,  was  con- 
quered without  a  battle.     Charmed  with  the 
reception  he  met  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
intoxicated  by  flattering  hopes  from  the  oracle 
of  Ammon  (d)^  he  left  them  the  fame  form 
of  government,  and  the  fame  religion.    With 
a  mind  enlarged  by  the  education  a  philo- 
'fopher  beftowed,  and  with  views  of  univerfal 
empire,  this  prince  wiflied  not,  in  conquering^ 
to  deftroy  the  v/orld.      To  make  his  power 
fure  in  Egypt,  the  importance  of  which  he 
knew,  he  founded  a  great  city,,  with  three 
harbours  capable  of  containing  the  fleets  of 
Greece,  and  the  merchandize  of  all  nations. 
He   bimfelf  traced  the   plan   of  commerce 
which  was  to  unite  the  fcattered  members  of 
his  vart:  ftates ;    but  he  was  cut  oflf  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,   and  pafl  over  the  earth 
jlke  a  torrent.      His  generals,    dividing  his 
f]:)oils,  became  mighty  monarchs.     Ptolemyi 
fon  of  Lagus,  obtaining  Egypt,  endeavoured 

(r/)  Quintus  Curtius. 
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tD  execute  the  grand  dcfigns  of  his  mafter, 
invited  the  merchants  of  Syria  and  Greece  to 
Alexander,  and,  by  conftantly  protcfting  them, 
rendered  his  kingdom  flourilhing,  which  gave 
him  the  means  of  advantageoufly  facing  his 
foes,  and  conquering  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.  The 
Rhodians,  his  faithful  allies,  refufing  to  unite 
their  fleets  with  thofe  of  Antigonus  to  attack 
Ptolemy,  were  befieged  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes ;  but,  by  the  great  fuccors  they  received, 
in  corn  and  naval  ftores,  from  Ptolemy,  they 
triumphed  over  this  formidable  warrior,  and 
their  gratitude  beftowed  the  name  of  Soter^ 
faviour,  on  their  defender. 

Amid  the  tumults  oFwar,  this  firft  of 
the  Ptolemies  was  zealous  for  the  profperity 
of  his  new  kingdom.  The  low  coafts  of 
Egypt  made  the  (horcs  very  dangerous,  on 
which  veflels  often  were  wrecked  before  they 
were  feen  ;  he,  therefore,  built  that  flately 
tower  on  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  which  overlooks 
the  ocean,  and  on  which  was  infcribed,  in  large 
charafters.    To   the    protecting    Gods 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  NAVIGATORS.     Thc 

white  marble  made  it  vifible  by  day-light, 

,  and  it  was  lighted  at   night   to  dire<5t  the 

courfe  of  fhips.     All  antiquity  has  praifed 
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this  magnificent  work.  Thus  the  French 
(hall  blefs  the  memory  of  a  protefting  king, 
who  formed  a  mighty  haven,  amidft  the 
waves;  and,  hereafter,  beholding  fquadrons 
in  fafety,  fccured  by  piers  which  an  engineer 
of  genius  has  marvelloufly  conftrudtcd  at 
Cherbourg,  pofterity  (hall  fay,  here  Louis 
XVL  enchained  the  waves  of  the  fea. 

The  havens  of  Alexandria,  fituated  to  the 
weft,  north,  and  fouth,  received  the  mer- 
chandize of  the  whole  world,  and  the  city  be- 
came, as  Strabo  calls  it,  the  greateft  emporium 
on  earth.  Ptolemy  did  more,  he  eftablifhed 
an  academy,  whofe  learned  members  went, 
by  his  command,  to  examine  the  various 
countries  of  the  eartK,  their  riches  and  pro- 
dudtions.  Thus,  in  the  prefent  age,  have 
the  French  monarchs,  imitating  his  exam- 
ple, fent  academicians  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator  to  meafure  the  globe,  and  obtain 
kiK)wlcdge  beneficial  to  geography  and  na- 
vigation. The  fon  of  Lagus,  though  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Kings  of  Syria,  col- 
Icfted  thofe  manufcripts,  from  all  parts, 
which  compofed  the  famous  library  the  fate 
of  which  we  weep :  his  monuments  have 
been  erafed,  but  his  glory  flmli  never  pcridi; 
4  »  f^^ 
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for,  while  he  drove  the  foe  from  his  domi- 
nions, he  laboured  for  the  happlnefs  of  his 
fubjeds. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  followed  his  father's 
ileps,  and  rendered  Eg)'pt  powerful  and  hap- 
py. The  pomp  he  difplayed  at  coming  to 
the  crown  proves  the  extenfive  commerce  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  circumftantially  d^- 
fcribed  by  Athena^us  :  I  muft  be  more  con- 
cife.  The  products  of  all  climates  were  here 
aflembled.  Female  flaves  of  Afia  and  Afri- 
ca, in  the  habits  of  their  country,  began  the 
proccflion ;  camels  loaded  with  incenfe,  faf- 
fron,  cinnamon,  and  precious  aromatics,  fol- 
lowed; a  body  of  Ethiopians  bore  ebony 
wood,  and  four  hundred  elephants  teeth; 
Abyflinians  were  loaded  with  gold  duft,  col- 
lefted  on  the  banks  of  their  torrents;  In- 
dians difplayed  to  the  people  the  riches> 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  their  kingdoms  pro- 
duced ;  numbers  of  wild  beafts  were  led  by 
their  keepers  ;  the  beauteous  birds  of  Africa, 
the  flieep  of  Abyflinia,  Yemen,  and  Greece, 
the  milk  white  oxen  of  India,  the  bears  of 
the  north,  leopards,  panthers,  lynxes,  the 
camelopard,  and  the  rhinoceros,  followed 
in  the  train.  Objeds  fo  various  could  only 
T  3^  have 
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have  been  found  among  a  people  who  traded 
to  all  nations. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  better  informed, 
or  more  fortunate^  than  Nechos  and  DariuSi 
continued  the  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  which  work  he  had  the  glory  to 
atchieve.  It  began  at  the  pejufiac  branch, 
and  was  carried  to  Arfinoe,  now  Agge- 
rout  (e).  I^ocks,  conftru<acd  at  its  mouth, 
prevented  a  too  hafty  ftream  ;  and  there  were 
lakes,  which  fupplied  it,  where  boats  might 
ilop.  Hiftory  does  not  inform  u?  how  far 
this  canal  was  advantageous  to  commerce  j 
but,  as  it  was  neceflary  to  fail  quite  up  the 
Arabian  gulph,  the  far  end  of  whicph  is  nar- 
row and  moft  dangerous,  to  cpme  to  it, 
Ptolemy  opened  another  route  fpr  merchants, 
by  founding  ^  town  which,  after  bis  mother, 
he  named  Berenice,  on  the  fliore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  the  latitude  of  Syene.  From  Cophtos 
to  Berenice  he  conftrufted  cifterns,  and  inns, 
where  caravans  might  find  refrcfhments  amid 
the  deferts.  It  was  twelve  days  journey 
acrofs  burning  fandsj,  and  Berenice  was  an 

{/)  Aggcrout  is  now  two  leagues  from  the  port  of  Sue». 
Thus  fu-  the  fpa  has  retired  ilnce  Ptolemy^ 

open 
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open  /liore,  expoled  to  all  winds,  which  in- 
convenience occafioned  mariners  to  prefer  the 
port  of  the  Rat,  now  Cofleir,  where  they 
found  good  anchorage ;  fince  when  the  trade 
of  India  has  followed  the  road  I  before  de- 
scribed. 

The  Ptolemies  kept  up  a  formidable  ma- 
rine, in  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  to 
protCiSt  the  Egyptian  merchants.  Theocri- 
tus (f)  affirms  tliey  had  ninety-feven  firft- 
rate  fhips,  feveral  of  which  were  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  befide  a  multitude  of  fmall 
veflels,  and  four  thoufand  barks  to  bear  or- 
ders throughout  the  empire.  By  fuch  means, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  extended  his  conquefts 
far  into  Ethiophia,  and  Yemen,  and  reigned 
over  thirty-three  thoufand  cities.  Thefe 
fa^  would  appear  incredible,  were  they  not 
attefled  by  writers  of  good  authority,  and 
did  we  not  know  to  what  a  degree  of  fplen- 
dor  commerce  might  raifc  a  ftate,  and  the 
infinite  refources  an  enlightened  king  might 
find,  in  the  fituation  of  Egypt,  bordering  on 
two  feas,  and  enjoying  the  treafures  of  an 
incxhauftible  foil. 

(J)  Theocrit.  Idyl.  17. 
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Following  the  example  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  founded  his  power  on 
trade,  to  which  he  gave  every  encouragement, 
maintained  the  marine  of  the  Red  Sea,  fub- 
jugated  feveral  of  the  kings  of  the  Homeritje, 
who  reigned  in  Arabia  Felix,  commanded 
them  to  guard  the  high  roads,  and  effectually 
prote(3:ed  caravans  from  the  Arabs.  The 
v^realth  of  Egypt  was  at  its  utmoft  under  his 
reign,  and  the  abundance  of  gold  and  riches 
of  all  kind^  were  productive  of  exceffive 
luxury  in  Alexandria,  and  corrupted  the 
court  of  its  kings.  Moft  men  are  virtuous 
in  rnediocrity :  misfortune  elevates  the  mind 
and  imparts  energy,  but  exceflivc  profperity 
enervates;  and,  by  opening  the  flood-gates 
of  vice,  fhuts  thofe  of  happinefs. 

The  Ptolemies,  enjoying  fupreme  power, 
abandoned  themfelves  to  effeminacy,  irrefo- 
lution,  and  diforders  which  infcdled  the  mo- 
rals of  their  fubjedls  ;  for  the  corruption  of 
kingdoms  always  begins  with  the  great.  The 
fourth  of  thefe  princes,  however,  performed 
fome  good  aCts.  At  the  entreaty  of  the 
Rhodians,  he  gave  liberty  to  Andromachus, 
father  of  Achaeus,  fovereign  of  a  part  of  Afia 
Minor,  who  had  allied  himfelf  to  the  By- 
zantines 
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zantines  to  exadt  tribute  from  all  fhips  paf- 
fing  the  ftrait  of  the  Hellefpont.  In  retura 
for  this  benefit,  Achajus  renounced  his  al- 
lies, and  they  their  pretenfions,  and  com-, 
mercc,  again  unfettered,  continued  its  ufual. 
courfe.  He,  alio,  kept  up,  and  augmented, 
the  marine  his  anceftors  had  created.  -Under 
his  reign  were  velTels  of  a  iize  fo  enormous 
that  they  have  never  fince  been  equalled. 
Plutarch  fgj  defcribes  one  of  his  veflels  w^ith 
forty  benches  of  rowers,  three  hundred  and 
feventy-three  feet  long,  and  fixty-four  high 
at  the  poop.  This  enormous  fhip,  befide 
which  our  three-deckers  would  feem  fmall 
frigates,  contained  four  hundred  failors  to 
work  her,  four  thoufand  rowers,  and  about 
three  thoufand  fighting  men.  The  arts  of 
Ihip  building  and  navigation  muft  have  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  could  build  and  work  fuch  im- 
menfe  veflels,  that  refembled  floating  towns. 
The  reigns  of  the  fucceeding  Ptolemies  pre- 
fent  cxcefs  of  luxury  in  the  capital,  and^ 
kings  indulging  in  licentioufneis ;  yet  thcfe 
Very  fadts  demonflirate  the  trcxfures  of  com- 

[g)  Plutarch  in  Dcmetrio. 
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ipcrcc,  fincc,  amidft  unbounded  cxpcncc, 
the  country  was  rich  and  flourifliing.  At 
fome  moments,  abforbed  as  they  were  in 
pleafure,  they  thought  of  its  welfare.  Pto- 
Jcmy  Phyfcon  fent  Efadoxus,  the  Cyzicenian, 
ambaflador,  to  various  potentates  of  India, 
and  the  accounts  this  celebrated  navigator 
brought  added  to  the  knowledge  they  had 
of  thofe  countries,  and  encreafed  the  avidity 
of  merchants,  who  undertook  new  expedi- 
tions to  the  Eaft,  and  penetrated  the  Ganges 
as  far  as  Bengal,  After  the  king*s  death, 
his  widow,  Cleopatra,  commanded  Eudoxus 
'to  vifit  the  nations  at  the  extremity  of  Afri- 
ca ;  and,  failing  from  the  Red  Sea,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  coaft  of  Sofala.  Finding  the 
prow  of  a  fhip,  he  knew  to  be  from  Cadiz, 
on  the  fliore,  he  formed  the  proje(ft  of  coaft- 
ing  thia  great  continent.  Returning  to 
Egypt,  he  found  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  on  the 
throne,  who  did  not  love  him,  and  attempted 
his  meditated  enterprize.  Pafling  the  ftraits 
of  Babelmandcl,  he  doubled  the  cape,  and 
landed  at  the  pillars  of  HcrCules.  This  was 
the  fecond  time  a  voyage  fo  daring  had  been 
performed.  It  is  cafy  to  judge  how  difficult 
was  the  enterprize,  how  able  and  intrepid 

the 
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the.  mariners  muft  be,  and  what  obftaclcs 
and  perils  he  was  expofed  to,  in  times  when 
the  compafs  diredted  not  his  courfe.  It  Is 
eaficr,  at  prefent,  to  fail  round  the  world. 

The  merchants  of  Alexandria,  pnder  Pto- 
lemy IX.  continued  to  navigate  the  Euxine, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Perfiap  Gulph,  and 
tp  the  fartheft  Ind.  Not  to  the  good  admi- 
niftration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  wa3  this 
extenfive  commerce  indebted,  but  to  lafting 
eftablifhments  3  and,  when  not  impeded,  to 
the  routine  that  long  had  been  traced. 

During  the  Alexandrian  war,  which  Pto- 
lemy XII.  fuftained  againft  Cacfar,  the  latter 
burnt  a  hundred  and  ten  large  (hips,  and  the 
Egyptians  ftill  had  refources  enabling  thcin 
to  equip  a  fleet,  capable  of  facing  the  ene- 
my. But  who  could  withftand  the  genius 
of  Caefar!  The  efforts  of  the  Alexandrians 
were  infufiicient,  oppofed  to  the  conqueror 
of  the  Gauls.  To  a  woman  the  glory  of 
triumphing  oyer  this  great  man  was  refer ved^ 
Cleopatra  fubje£led  the  conqueror,  by  charms 
irrefiftible.  During  the  courfe  of  her  life, 
this  queen  difplayed  magnificence  and  pro* 
digality  of  which  hiftory  contains  not  a  ie- 

cond 
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cond  example.  Cited  by  Antony  (h)y  then 
at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  to  render  an  account  of 
her  conduA,  ihe  went  to  meet  the  Roman 
General.  Pafling  the  Mediterranean,  (he 
failed  up  the  Cydnus,  in  a  veflel  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  which  refembles  what  the  poets  give 
us  of  the  fhell  of  Venus.  The  fails  were 
purple,  the  prow  and  fides  of  glittering  gold, 
and  the  oars,  which  keot  time  with  the  mu- 
fie,  were  plated  with  filvcr.  The  Queen, 
reclining  under  a  canopy,  enriched  with  gold 
and  ineftimable  gems,  correfponded,  in  drefs> 
to  the  fplendor  of  her  (hip.  The  richell 
robes,  bedecked  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
veiled,  but  did  not  conceal,  her  charms* 
Like  the  Cytherean  goddefs,  round  her  were 
numerous  children,,  habited  like  cupids,  agi- 
tating the  air  this  new  deity  breathed  5  while 
clouding  perfumes,  incejSantly  burnt,  were 
wafted  to  the  fhores.  Antony,  intending  to 
puniflx  Cleopatra,  foon  fqlt  the  power  of  her 
beauty;  and,  forgetting  the  judge„  became 
the  lover..  Yet;  not  to  beauty  ^lone  was  the 
Egyptian  Queen  indebted  for  viftory.  She 
had  wit,    and    a  culti\^ated   undcrAanding  ij 

{h)  Plut.  in  Antonio^ 
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knew  the  Oriental  languages ;  fpoke  the 
Greek,  Ethiopic,  Hebrew,  Parthian,  Syriac, 
and  Perlian,  and  converfed,  in  their  own  idi- 
oms, with  the  various  foreigners  who  incef- 
fantly  came  to  the  port  of  Alexandria,  that> 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  was 
become  the  emporium  of  the  worid  (ij,  and 
contained  three  hundred  thoufand  free  people, 
with,  at  leaft,  double  the  number  of  flaves. 

Cleopatra  had  vanquiflied  Cirfar  and  An- 
tony, but  in  vain  attempted  Aguftus,  a  cold 
and  artful  man  5  and,  fearing  to  be  led  in  tri- 
umph by  this  pompous  conqueror,  fhe  killed 
herfelf.  Egypt  was  then  governed  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  to  Rome  what  Peru  has 
been  to  Spain,  and  Bengal  is  to  England : 
fupplying  Italy  with  gold  and  filver  in  fuch 
abundance  that  provifions,  merchandize, 
and  lands,  were  doubled  in  value  ^  thus  haf- 
teniug  the  ruin  of  the  errfpirc. 

Robbed  of  their  monarchs,  and  fubjecS  to 
the  Romans,  the  Egyptians  became  their 
factors ;  the  former  ardently  undertaking  the 
commerce  of  India,  the  produft  of  which,* 
according  to  Pliny,  was  a  hundredfold,  and, 

(/)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  I- 
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purfuing  the  fteps  of  their  predeeeflbrs, 
lome,  entering  the  Indus,  penetrated  up  the 
country ;  others,  landing  at  the  iflc  of  Cey- 
lon^ and  others,  doubling  cape  Comorin, 
proceeded  up  the  Ganges  as  far  as  Pahbo- 
thra  (k)f  a  mighty  city,  to  which  the  Egyp- 
tians long  had  traded,  and  where  was  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  Oriental  nations.  They 
brought  back  .  cotton-cloths,  and  filks, 
which  Auguftus  firft  wore,  after  whom  the 
Romans,  ftudying  luxury,  imagined  per- 
fumes, pearls,  and  diamonds,  real  wants : 
now  that  the  mulberry  tree  and  filkworni 
are  tranfplanted  into  Europe,  fluffs,  un- 
known to  the  Roman  Confuls,  are  worn  by 
men  of  all  conditions.  Tliey  have  not  yet, 
however,  acquired  the  excellence  of  thofe 
of  Bengal,  or  the  durability  of  their  colours ; 
perhaps  the  fmall  Indian  colony,  fettled  in 
France  by  an  Admiral  whofe  talents,  virtues, 
and  vidtories,  honour  his  country,  may  dif- 
clofe  the  fccrets  of  the  Eafl  to  the  French 
manufacturers. 

In   proportion  as  the   Romans   narrowed 
the  limits  of  their  empire,  they  adopted  the 

{h)  Strabo,  lib.  15. 
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vices  and  cuftoms  of  the  conquered  people. 
Egypt  was  the  kingdom  that  influenced  their 
manners    moft,    becaufe  it   procured    them 
moft  wealth-    Fine  linnen,  and  cotton-cloths, 
made  at  Alexandria,  fuperb  carpets,  and  vari- 
egated chryftals,  were  tranfported  to  Rome ;. 
while  the  abundant  produftions  of  the  The- 
bais  fupplied  the  proud  city  with  provifions. 
After  this  fhe  had  neither  manufactures  nor 
agriculture,    and,  in  a  few  years,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  immenfe  parks,  and  vaft  gardens  ; 
on  the  fpots  did:ators  had  ploughed,  where 
they   had  inhabited   their   ruftic    manfions, 
delicious  groves,  cafcades,  parterres,  and  pa- 
laces were  beheld.     Afiatic  effeminacy  ener- 
vated the  proud  republicans.      In  vain  did 
the  wifeft  of  their   Emperors  endeavour  to 
refift  the  torrent ;  the  mafters  of  the  world 
had  tafted  the  charms  of  indolence ;  nations 
paid  them  tribute,   Egypt  gave  them  corn, 
and  they  imagined  they  had  only  to  receive 
the  labours  of  the  conquered,  and  the  earth's 
homage.      Its  expiring  ray.  extinguifhed  by 
Auguftu?,  freedom  gave  place  to  flavery,  and 
all  its  confequent  vices.     The  Romans  be- 
came lefs  delirous  of  commanding  than  of 
enjoying  feftivaL,  and  fliQWS.     The  thirft  of 

gold 
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gold  compleated  corruption  i  all  was  venality 
at  Rome ;  foldiers  and  armies  were  bought, 
and  the  prctorian  bands  fet  the  empire  to 
i:ile. 

To  Byzantium  Conftantine  tranfported  the 
feat  of  empire,  which  foon  became  divided, 
and  its  deftrudbion  followed.     The  weftern 
fell  firft,  becaufe  it  wanted  that  wealth  which 
agriculture  and   morality   give,    and  which 
impart  liability  to  kingdoms.      Italy  was  a 
garden,  and  its  inhabitants,  funk  in  luxury, 
could  not  refift  the  multitudinous  barbarians. 
Egypt  long  was  the  fupport  of  the  tottering 
throne  of  Conftantinople,  and,  fpite  of  the 
rigors  fome  of  the  emperors  exercifed  over  it, 
or  of  that  deflrucftive  monopoly  which  is  too 
often  ftiU  renewed  in  great  cities,  it  continued 
to  be  enriched  by  commerce,  and  furiiiflied 
its    fovereigns  with   refources    againft   their 
*  numerous  enemies.    Cous,  pofTeffing  the  trade 
of  India,  flourifhed  fevcral  ages,  and  became 
the  rival  of  Alexandria.     Its  fhips  forgot  not 
the  way  to  Bengal,   but  brought  the  mer- 
chandize moft  in  rcqueft.     The  time,  how- 
ever, approached  when  the  glory  of  Egypt, 
together   with   commerce,   agriculture,    and 
arts,  was  to  decline. 

Mahoniet, 
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Mahomet^  pofTdled  of  a  genius  equal  ti 
revolutions  fo  vaft,  created  a  r<digion  for  the 
nations  of  Arabia,  fcattered  over  the  defertsi 
which  was  to  arm  them  againft  the  whok 
world.  .  Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  he  fent 
ambafladors  to  the  Emperors  of  Pcrfia,  C3n« 
ftantinople,  Abyflinia,  and  the  governor  of 
Memphis,  to  invite  them  to  embrace  Ifla«^ 
mifm,  or  pay  him  tribute*  Hiftory  affbrdi 
not  another  inftance  of  a  mifGon  fo  audacious^ 
and  he  muft  have  been  thought  a  madman, 
had  not  his  genius  fupplied  him  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  an  attempt  thus  daring. 
TraV^elling  had  taught  him  the  feebknefs  of 
neighbouring  nations,  and  he  knew  warriors 
educated  in  his  fchool  might  undertake,  and 
execute,  all  things.  The  Greeks  having 
afTailinated  one  of  his  ambafradors>  he  armed 
three  thoufand  men ;  which  handful  of  fol- 
diers,  having  traverfed  Arabia  Deferta,  where 
three  generals  appointed  by  the  prophet  pe- 
riflied,  Khaled  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabs,  and,  fcy  prodigies  of  valour,  vanquished 
a  hundred  thoufand  Greeks.  Thus  encou- 
raged, Mahomet  departed,  with  thirty  thou- 
fand men,  and  fubjedted  the  country  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  Syria.      Death  cut  (hort 

Vol.  II.  U  his 
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liss  exploits,  but  his  fucceflbrs,  animatecf  by 
his  example,  and  heated  by  the  enthufiaim  he 
had  communicated,  overthrew  neighbouring 
nationsj  and  conquered  Egypt,  and  a  part  of 
the  Eaft. 

Become  a  proyincc,  under  the  Califs^ 
Egypt  gradually  loft  its  commerce  and  arts. 
The  ferocious  Amrou  having  burnt  the  mag- 
nificent library,  coUedted  by  the  Ptolemies, 
the  learned  ikd  to  Conftantinople  and  the 
Grecian  Ifles.  The  zeal  of  the  firft  Maho- 
metans  not  permitting  them  to  hold  alliance 
with  Chriftian  princes,  they  negleded  the 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  confined 
themfelves  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in- 
land commerce-  Agriculture  ftiU  flouriflicd ; 
feme  of  the  Arab  princes  encouraged  tlic 
icienccs ;  and>  at  length,  the  Venetians  gained 
admiiCon  into  their  |>orts,  eftabUfhed  confuls^ 
and,  obtaining  leave  to  fettle  up  die  country, 
carried  on  the  trade  of  India  under  the  pro- 
tedtion  of  the  Egyptians  :  hence  they  derived 
yaft  advantages,  and  became  the  firft  mariners 
of  Europe,  v/hich  they  fupplied  with  all  the 
produdtioos  of  Aiia  and  Africa.  For  fome 
time,  the  Genoefe  partook  thefe  benefits  j 
but  the  Venetian  marine,  rapidly  increafing, 
;.;  -  reigned 
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rfeighed  triumphant,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Daring  from  fuccefs,  they  profited  by  the 
ruin  of  the  Greeks  to  deprive  the  Ottomans 
of  fome  fcattered  parts  of  their  empire. 
Having  feized  the  Morea,  Candia,  and  feveral 
iflrnds  in  the  Archipelago,  they  fent  their 
fquadrons  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  humbled 
Mahometan  pride.  They  and  their  allien 
vanquiflied  the  whole  naval  power  of  the 
Turks,  at  the  tattle  of  Lepanto.  Enriclied 
by  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  and  India, 
this  republic  faved  Italy,  and,  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom; 

Venice  was  at  the  height  of  her  profperity 
when  a  valourous  nation,  excited  by  a  prince 
learned  in  Geography  and  Aftronomy,  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  new  paffage  to  the  Indies. 
Henry,  brother  of  the  JCing  of  Portugal, 
taught  by  Hiftory,  knew  Africa  might  be 
coafted;  and,  fitt^g  out  feveral  vefTels, 
affifted  by  the  compafs,  difcovered  the  Azore 
and  Canary  Iflands-  One  of  his  captains' 
proceeded  to  the  cape  that  terminates  Africa ; 
being  affaijed  by  furious  winds,  he  named  it 
the  temp9ftuou8  cape,  and  returned ;  but  the 
prince  changed  the  name  to  that  of  Good 
Hope.  Thefe  attempts,  long  fruitlefs,  mud 
U  2  give 
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give  us  a  high  idea  of  Egyptian  navigatioftf 
fince  they^  twice,  had  performed  the  tafk^ 
without  any  guide^  except  the  ftars  and  their 
own  genius^  Vafco  de  Camay  a  Portuguefc 
gentleman,  at  length,  had  the  glory  of 
doubling  this  famous  cape  >  and,  after  land^ 
ing  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  returned  tri- 
umphant to  Liibon^  The  precious  flones  he 
brought,  and  the  pompous  account  he  gave 
of  the  treafures  of  the  Indian  kings,  enfiamed 
the  Portuguefe;  who,  in  a  few  years,  con- 
quered Cochin,  Goa,  and  many  other  cities, 
whence  they  obtained  immenfe  riches* 

Egypt  was  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  the 
Turks,  who,  incited,  and  fupplied  with  ma- 
terials and  wood  for  fhip -building,  by  the 
Vpnetians,  fitted  out  a  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  endeavoured  to  ftop  the  Portugueze  con- 
quefts,  and  drive  them'  from  their  new  efk- 
bliflbments.  Albuqueraue^  their'  governor, 
fought,  glorioufly,  againtt  Ithe  Turkifh  fleet, 
entered  the  Arabian  gulph<  took  feveral 
ports,  and  determined  to  crufh  Egypt.  Hav- 
ing made  a  treaty  with  the  erhpefor  of  Abyf- 
linia,  he  engaged  to  turn  the  courfe  of  the 
Nile  into  the  Red  Sea,  What  horrors  will 
not   ambitiua  impel  men  to  commit!     To 

4  infurc 
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uilure  the  cxclufive  commerce  of  India  to  his 
nation^  this  admiral  would  not  have  fcrupled 
to  deftroy  four  millions  of  fouls,  and  reduce 
a  kingdom  to  a  defert. .  His  letters  lead  us 
to  believe  the  thing  was  pradklcable;  but, 
happily  for  the  Egyptians,  death  relieved 
them  from  the  afpiring  Albuquerque,  and  the 
emperor  of  Abyflinia  dropped  the  infamous 
projed. 

While  the  Portuguefe  contended  for  the 
wealth  of  the  Eaft  with  Venetians  and  Egyp* 
tians,  the  Spaniards,  led  on  by  Columbus, 
had  difcovered  Amenca,  and  the  new  world 
was  loon  infufficient  for  their  cupidity.  The 
Li(bon  mariners,  following  the  track  of  Vaf- 
CO  de  Gama,  touched  at  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar, and  proceeded  to  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago; and  the  men  of  Cadiz  went  to  the 
Moluccas,  Thefe  rival  people>  failing  nearly 
at  the  fame  time,  and  each  traverfing  half 
the  circumference  of  the  globe,  on  its  op- 
pofite  {ide$,  met  in  the  middle.  They  di- 
vided the  fpoil,  not  without  ftaining  the 
land  with  their  blood,  and  that  of  the 
wretched  inhabitai^ts  of  Celebes,  whom,  af* 
tcr  reducing  to  .  llavery,  they  were  equally 
eager  to  plunder*     The  arpmatics,   ipiceSy 

U  3  gold 
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gold  and  diamonds^  with  which  they  re- 
turned  loaded,  roufed  the  courts  of  Europe 
from  their  lethargy,  who  had  treated  the 
grand  projects  of  the  immortal  Columbus  as 
dreams.  England  and  France, built  ihips^ 
defirous  to  partake  of  thefe  new  difcoveries. 
Hence  wc  may  date  the  decline  of  Venice, 
the  foundation  of  whofe  power  was  the 
trade  of  Egypt  and  India,  and  the  lofs  of 
which  reduced  her  to  all  her  former  infig- 
nifit^nce*  The  ruin  of  her  marine  followed 
that  of  her  commerce,  and  prevented  her- 
from  defending  her  diftant  provinces.  The 
Turks  took,  the  Morea,  Candia,  and  the 
iflands  fhe  poilefled  in  .the  Archipelago,  and 
ihe  now  has  only  a  rock  or  two,  which 
the  Porte  has  left  her .  bc<?aufe  they  are  ufe- 

The  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  at  prc- 
fent,  found  their  profperity  on  commerces 
and  each  is  defirous  the'bAlance  fhould  he  in 
its  favour.  Ruflia,  too  far  north  to  fend 
ikets  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  enter  in  competition  with  nations  more 
happily  fituated,  has  opened  a  route, ,  known 
to  the  Romans  and  Genoefe,  fending  her 
iljips  by  the  Volga  to  the  Cafpian  Sea ;   ai^d 

her 
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l^ier  merchanty  cndea\'Dur  to  obtain  the  pro-^ 
dudls  of  Pcrfi?,  and  the  northei^q  provinces 
of  the  Mogul,  Already  they  trade  in  thq 
rich  filks  of  Ghilan ;  and  Gathering  IL  w'\l], 
no  doubt,  •  invade  thcfe  wealthy  territories^ 
the  firft  opportunity,  England,  France,  an4 
Holland,  lupply  Europe  with  the  produfts 
9f  India;  efpecially  the  firft,  wrhich,  in  Ben- 
gal, has  formed  a  kingdona  of  vaft  extent^ 
and,  become  miftrefs  of  this  trade,  difputea 
the  glory  of  ^navigation  with  the  whole 
earth. 

In  her  prefent  ft ate^^  Egypt,  without  art^ 
or  fliipping,  and  groaning  under  the  tyranny 
of  her  Beys,  cannot  profit  by  her  fituation. 
to  rival  the  Europeans^  ,  Her  ignorant  ma- 
riners, far  from  navigating  the  Indian, 
fcarcely  dare  venture  over  the  Red  Sea; .  their 
greateft  effort  is  their  annual  voyage  to  Mo-. 
Ha,  where  their  ill-armed  faicks,  incapable 
of  defence,  are  laden  yrith  -the  coffee  of  Ye- 
men, the  muflins  and  cloths  of  Bengal, 
brought  them  by  the  Banyans,  the  perfumes 
qf  Arabia,  jmd  the  pearls  of  the  iQes  of  Be-* 
harim.  The  coffee  they  buy  for  four-pencQ 
per.  pounds  at  Moka,  they  fell  for  fifteen- 
pepce,  at  Cairo  ^  and  this  article,  alone,, 
U  4  amounts 
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amounts  to  half  a  million  fterling.  Moft  of 
it  is  fent  to  Conftantinople,  Greece^  Mar. 
feilles,  and  the  coafi:  of  Syria  i  the  reft  they 
confume  themfelves. 

The  Engli(h  attempted  to  rob  them  of 
this  trade,  but  the  Egyptians  complained  to 
government^  and  the  former  were  powerful- 
ly oppofed.  All  Bey  having  given  fafety  to 
the  caravans,  and  opened  the  ports  of  Egypt 
to  foreigners,  fbme  Englifh  (hips  cattie  to 
Suez,  loaded  with  the  fluffs  of  Bengal,  for 
which  they  found  a  ready  iale ;  but  political 
views  have  prohibited  this  traffic,  and  it  is 
poflcfled  by  the  Egyptians,  Yet  what  could 
they  effedt  againft  the  fquadrons  of  Europe  ? 
Soon  or  late,  th^  muil  fubmit  to  receive, 
from  ftrangers,  the  precious  merchandize 
they  dearly  obtain  from  Moka,  which  will 
be  fupplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate ;  nay, 
foreigners  might  find  means  to  obtain  pcr-r 
jniffion  to  carry  on  this  trade* 

Egypt,  even  in  decline,  might  appear  rc- 
ipeftablc  among  powerful  nations,  becaufc 
flie  contains,  within  herfclf,  the  true  fource 
of  vrealth.  Her  corn,  with  which  Ihe  fup- 
plies  Arabia,  Syria,  and  a  part  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, her  rice,  fent  ovqr  the  Mediter^ 

rancan 
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ranean  as  far  as  Marfeilles,  her  carthamus 
flowers,  with  which  the  people  of  Provence 
annually  load  fevcral  fhips,  her  fal-ammo-* 
niac,  tranfported  through  all  Egypt,  her 
abundant  fouda,  her  excellent  flax,  efteemcd 
by  the  Italians,  her  blue  cloths,  that  cloath 
in  part  the  neighbouring  nations,  all  are  ob^ 
j^s  that  will  make  t;he  balance  of  trade  in 
her  favour.  The  Abyffiniaqs  bring  her  gold 
duft,  elephants  teeth,  and  other  precious 
commodities,  which  they  exchange  for  her 
produdions.  The  cloths,  lead,  arms,  and 
fome  gold  lace  from  Lyons,  which  French 
fliips  bring,  do.  not  equal  w'hat  they  receive  ^ 
they  pay  the  balance  in  Turkiili  piaftres.  The 
copper  kitchen  furniture,  and  furs,  which  the 
Turks  fend  to  Alexandria,  are  far  below  the 
amount  of  the  corn,  rice,  lentik,  coffee,  and 
perfumes  they  take  back  3  moft  of  which  are 
pid  for  in  ready  money.  Except  Moka  and 
Mecca,  where  the  Egyptians  annually  leave 
a  great  part  of  their  fequins,  all  who  trade 
with  them  bring  them  filver  and  gold.  So 
plentiful  are  thefc  metals  that  Ali  Bey,  flying 
to  Syria,  carried  with  him  three  wiillion  and  a 
half  fl;erUng  j  and  Ifmael  Bey,  Reaping,  fome 

years 
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years  after,  loaded  £fty  camels  with  fequins^ 
pzt3iQ2LS  fAj,  pearls,  and  jewellery* 

If,  deftitate  of  (hipping  and  nunufafhires, 
and  reduced,  to  the  fole  advantages  of  its  foil, 
Egypt  is  ftill  fo  wealthy,  imagine.  Sir,  what 
(he  might  be,    governed  by  an  enlightened 
people.     What  cloths  might  be  fabricated 
from  her  fine  wool,    what  linen  from  her 
flax,,  what  muflins  from  the  two  fpecics  of 
cotton    (he    produces,    the  tone   annual   the, 
Qther  perennial ;  what  filks  from  the  worm, 
which,  here,  if  introduced,  would  thrive  fo 
well  xt\  ^  climate  that  has  neither  rain '  nor 
tempeila ;  ^yhat  an  influx  pf  .profperity  from 
opening  her  canals^    repairing  her  mounds, 
and  rcftoring  to  agriculture  a  third  of  the, 
grounds  hurled  under  the  fapd$ ;  what  wealth* 
ffom  opening  her  mines  of.  emeralds,  famous 
fpr  almoll  equalling  the  diamond  in  dura- 
tion ;  and  from  the  granite,  the  porphyry, 
and  the  alabafl:er,  which  many  of  her  mount 
tains  co/itain  !    With  what  utility  might  her 
indigo,  carthamus^  and  other  fiibftancca,  ex-, 
c^llcn.t  for  dyings  fcattered  through  her  de- 
tents   be    employed !    Thefc,    Sir,    are   not 

•  (i)  A  filvof  coin,  "worth  ftvc  fhifiiags.  ^ 

ahipicfical 
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chimerical  riches ;  Egypt  has  pofTefTed  them 
for  ages :  and  a  wife  adminiftration  would 
reftorc  all  the  prolific  treafures  of  nature. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  given  an  abftradl  of 
the  viciffitudes  of  commerce,  from  the 
rdmoteft  to  the  prefent  times  3  and  the* 
fplendor  it  once  enjoyed  mufl  imprefs  the 
mind  wirh  vail  ideas  of  wha^  it  might'  be- 
(:ome. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be^  &c^ 


LETTKPv 
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OK  THE  ANCIEJJT  WORSHIP  OP  THB 
EGYPTIANS,  AND,  PARTICULARtV, 
ON    ATHOR,   ONE   OF    THELR   DEITIES. 

Athor^  or  Nighty  according  to  the  Egyptian 
priejis^  *was  the  fymbol  of  the  darknefs  of 
Chaos y  before  the  creation^  of  ivbicb,  ani^ 
mated  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty^  the 
world  was  fhrmed^  They  afterwards  held 
the  moon  to  be  a  type  of  this  darknefs^  and 
introduced  its  worjhip.  This  idea  they  Jiill 
farther  extended  to  winter  and  fummer^ 

To  M.  L.  M* 

Grand  Cairo« 

JxELIGION  and  Man  were  born  toge* 
ther  5  he,  placed  on  a  globe  where  experi- 
ence daily  taught  him  his  own  feeblenefs, 
fought  protedbors  from  furrounding  dangers) 
and  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  want  and  gra- 
titude. Before  he  was  blefTed  by  revelation, 
obje<5l:s  which  aftoniihed,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived 
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ccived  the  greateft  benefits,  or  dreaded  moft^ 
by  turns^  attrad:ed  veneration.      Tq  rivers, 
feas,  ftorms,  and  the  fun,  he  addrefled  his 
prayers,  and  credcd  his  altars.     The  lefs  he 
knew  of  the  phaenomena  of  nature,  the  more 
he  believed  in  hidden  powers.     All  nations 
have  adored^    under  different  names,    invi- 
fible  fpirits,    either  praying  for  protection, 
or  deprecating  wrath.     Men  enlightened  by 
fublime  philofophy,  only,    can  behold  him 
who  presides  over  the  univcrfe,  or  fuppofe  a. 
plurality  of  Gods  abfurd.     Yet  am  I  per-^ 
fuaded  writers,   either  prejudiced  or  fuper^ 
ficial,   have  calumniated  nations;    by  pre^ 
tending   they   worihip   infenfiblc  jftone,    or 
defpicable  animals.     TJie  fculptured  marble 
and  the  confecrated  ox  were  but  emblems  of 
the  deities  they  adored ;    as  the  ilatues,  and 
images,  in  our  temples,  are  but  the  iymbols  of 
faints,  or  God.  Since  the  iflanders  of  Otaheite, 
where  civilization  fcarcely  has  begun,  regard 
the, bananas,  and  animals,  within  their  Mo^ 
rais,    but  as  ofFcfings  to  their  Eatooa/^/^, 
why  fliould  we  infift  that  the  Egyptians  wor- 

(/}  Invifiblc  dcitias.     Cwk's  Voyage. 

fliippcd 
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{hipped  the  onion  and  the  crocodile  (m) } 
No  rational  man  can  entertain  an  opinion 
i:^  unfounded.  Could  the  people  called  the 
wile,  who  cultivated  fcience  fo  fuccefsfully, 
iaraong  whom  Solon  learned  thofe  laws  he 
gave  the  Athenians,  and  Plato  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul,  adopt  a  worfhip  fo  abfurd  ? 
No,  Sir,  the  philofophers  of  Egypt  never 
deified  animals;  nor  did  they  ever,  like  the 
Greeks,  raife  heroes  to  the  rank  of  gods. 
Aftronomy  and  the  phanQmena  of  nature 
were  the  foundation  of  religion  ;  they  placed 
an  invifible  fpirit  above  the  ftars,  to  whom 
they  imputed  the  wondrous  harmony  of  the 
univerfe.  The  vulgar,  indeed,  whofe  fee- 
ble fight  beheld  objedls  only,  often  adored 
the  fymbol,  inftead  of  the  deity.  I  will 
endeavour  to  elucidate  their  religious  doc- 
trines, which  the  learned  Jablonfki  has  fo 
well  done  before  mej  and,  following  his 
footfteps,  add  citations  from  the  beft  authors 
of  antiquity;  for,  in  a  matter  fo  important, 

fiw)  KerodotuSj  Strabo,  Diodorus,  ^lian,  all  men- 
tion the  holy  animals  of  Egypt,  but  no  where  call  them 
Gods,  holding  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  living  types 
of  the  deities  to  which  they  were  confccrated. 

we 
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we  muft  leave  nothing  to  fancy,  conjefture, 

or  chance. 

One  of  the  moft  antient  of  the  Egyptian 

deities  was  Athor;    which,  in  the  Coptic, 

lignifies  Wight  fnj.      The  pricfts,    by  this 

word>  did  not  mean  that  privation  of  light 

which  fucceeds  fun-fet ;  but  the  darknefs  of 

Chaos,  before  creation  ;  of  which,  animating 

it  by  his  breath,  God  made  all  creatures. 

In  their  opinion,  this  myfterious  night  was 

the  origin  of  things.    Damafius  foj,  fpeaking 

of  antient  Egyptian  Theology,  fays,  "  they 

•*  held  Darknefs  to  be  the  firft  principle, 

^*,  which  human  reafon  might  not  compre- 

"  hend,    and  which  they  thrice  celebrated 

"  in  their  facred  hymns."     Sanchoniathon, 

cmbued  with  this  doflrine,  fiys,  ^*  from  the 

*'  wind  Kolpia,  r.nd  his  wife,Baaou,  were 

"  mortals  created  /^V-"   Kolpia  is  a  Hebrew 

word,  which  fignifies   the  breath  of  God; 

and  Baaou  the  void.      Thus  the  Creator^ 

voice  called  being  from  non-entity ;  and  this 

Theology  differs  little  from  that  of  Gcnefis', 

which  fays,  **  And  the  earth  was  without 

'         * .  •       * 
(»)  Jablonflci.     Pantheon  ^jyptiacum.     Tom,  I. 

{o)  As  cited  hy  Cud  worth. 

{p)  JablonKki^  tooi.  L 

.    :  **  form 
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'^  form  and  void,  and  darknefs  was  upon  the 
•*  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  fpirit  of  God  moved 
**  (brooded)  upon  the  face  of  the  wafers  fqj^'* 
Simpliciu« /^r^  pretends,  *'  that  the  words, 
**  and  God  called  the  light  day,  and  the 
"  darknefs  night,  were  taken  from  Egyptian 
*^  fables*'*  But,  granting  Mofcs  to  have 
learned  this  do(5trine  from  the  priefts  of 
Memphis,  having  freed  it  from  the  abfurditics 
in  which  it  was  enveloped,  it  is  not  the  lefs 
divine*  This  antient  people,  defcendants  of 
Mifraim,  grandfon  of  Noah,  might,  like  the 
Ifraelitcs,  have  received  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion from  their  common  father ;  and^  if  they 
have  obfcured  its  pure  flame,  the  leader  of 
the  Hebrews  has  reftored  its  luftre. 

Orpheus,  initiated  iit  the  Egyptian  mylle*i 
lies,  firft  brought  their  religious  opinions 
into  Gjeece,  and  fung  them  in  harmonioufi 
verfe,  "  In  the  beginning,"  fays  he,  "  Ether 
"  was  created  by  God,  and  from  his  bofom 
**  came  Chaos,  and  dark  Night,  which 
*^  fpread  over  all  below  Ether."  In  the 
dialogue  between  Jupiter  and  Night,  the 
poet,  affuming  his  right,  perfonifies  the  Jat- 

(q)  GenefiS)  I.  2. 

(r)  Comment,  io  Ariftotd  Phvfic.  lib.  8. 

ter, 
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tcr,  and  makes  the  Creator  thus  fpcak  fsj. 
"  Nurfe  of  the  Gods,  immortal  Night-*—* 
**  How  muft  I  wifely  proceed  in  creating  th6 
**  immortal  Gods  ?  How  form  the  Univcrfe 
**  into  one  whble,  where  each  thmg  fhall  fcpa- 
**  rately  cxift  ?"  Night  replies,  *^  Encompafi 
**  Creation  with  the  inmienfe  Ethet;  place 
"  the  Heavens  in  the  centre ;  and  under  the 
"  Heavens  the  earth,  furrounded  by  the  fea, 
**  and  crowned  by  the  ftars/' 

The  Greeks  eagerly  received  the  religion 
Orpheus  fung,  glowing  with  the  primitive 
ideas  which  the  antient  Egyptians  entertained 
on  the  origin  of  things.  Philofophers  fpread 
a  veil  over  it,  impenetrable  to  the  vulmr ; 
and  poets,  perfonifying  the  elements,  com*- 
pofed  a  fabulous  Theogony*  Thus  envelopijd» 
thus  concealed,  it  was  difficult  to  perceiye* 
trtith^  The  religious  opinions  of  Egypt 
long  were  preferved  in  the  temples  of 
Greece.  Paufanias,  vifiting  the  country, 
faw,  at  Megara,  /Ae  Oracle  of  Night ;  and, 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephefus,  the 
San£luary  of  Night  i  where,  probably,  ail 
that  related  to  Athor  was  taught^ 

(s)  Vicle  Efchenbach. 

VpL.  H,  X  Thi* 
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This  iymbolicai  Deity^  by  which  the 
JSgyptians  feprcfentcd  the  paiSve  principle 
ctf  things^  became,  in  the  language  of  the 
Greek  philofophers,  Venus,  or  the  mother 
c(f  the  world.  Orpheus,  lilcewife^  taught 
ihem  this  allegory//^.  **  Night,  the  mother 
^*  of  Gods  and  men,  I  fing.  Night,  the 
*^  origin  of  all  created  beings,  by  us  named 
!'  Venus."  The  poets  purfued  this  meta- 
phylical  idea,  and,  wanting  ti  deity  that 
might  embelli/h  their  fongs,  they  derived  her 
from  the  foam  of  the  fea;  firft  in  Beaut}^ 
and  Goddefsof  Pleafure;  fljte  animated  the 
world,  fhe  gave  life  to  all.  Ovid  celebrates 
her  power  in  thefe  allegorical  verfes  (uj. 

Pa  quidem^  totum  digniffima  temperat  orbeis  : 
,;    lUa  tenet  nuUo  regna  minora  Deo: 
Juraque  dat  cxio,   terrse,  natalibus  undis; 
Perque  fuos  initus  (fbntinet  omne  genus. 
•    Ilia  Decs  omnes  (longum  enumerare-}  creavit ; 
Illa.iatis  cauilas  arboribufque  deJit. 

The  Egyptian  prieftS,  defcribing  Night  as 
the  Deity  from  whofe  bofom  the  Eternal 
had  drawn  all  creatures,  knowing  the  vulgar 

(/)  Jablonlki,  torn.  I. 
(tf)OYid.  Faft.  Ub.  4. 

muft 
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muft  have  feufible  objedts,  led  them  to  adore 
the  Moon,  reigning  In  darknefs.  They,  no 
doubt,  at  firft,  held  this  planet  to  be  but  an 
emblem  of  Night,  and  divine  power;  but, 
as  the  fymbol  often  obfcures  the  Deity,  the 
people  prayed  to  the  Moon,  and  to  her 
ereded  their  altars. 

Philofophers  ftill  underftood  the  doftrine^ 
and,  by  Night,  Athor,  and  Venus,  meant 
that  feafon  when  the  fun,  having  pafled  the 
equator,  remains  in  the  auflral  heixiiiphere  % 
die  days  then  being  fliorter,  and  the  nights 
longer.  "  Philofophers  fxj  have  honoured 
^  the  upper  hemifphere  with  the  name  of 
"  Venus,  and  the  lower  with  that  of  Profer- 
*^  pine.  The  Aflyrians  and  Phoenicians  rcpre-* 
"  Szot  this  goddefs  in  tears,  becaufe  the  fun, 
**  pairing  through  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac, 
**  enters  theauftral  hemifphere,  where,  fo  long 
**  as  he  remains,  the  days  are  ihorter,  and 
^'  Venus  is  feigned  to  weep  the  abfence  of  the 
"  god,  dead  for  a  time,  and  detained  by  Pro- 
"  ferpine.  Her  ftatue  is  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
^'  (the  celebrated  Venus  Aphaqitis)  veiled,  and 
**  with  a  forrowful  countenance.   The  ftatue, 

(x)  Macrob.  lib.  I.  cap.  21. 

X  2  ^'  befidfi 
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"  befide  reprcfenting  the  grief  of  the  goddefs# 
^*  is  alfo  the  fymbol  of  Winter." 

The  following,  pallage  demonftrates  this 
opinion  came  from  Egypt  fy J.  *'  In  the 
**  month  of  Athyvf zj  the  Egyptians  fay 
"  Ofiris  (the  fun)  is  dead ;  nights  then  are 
'*  longer,  darknefs  increafes,  and  his  power 
'*  is  diminiOied.  The  priefts  perform  gloomy 
•*  ceremonies^  and  (hew  the  people  a  gilded 
*'  ox,  cbvered  with  a  black  veil  (or  pall)  fig- 
**  nifying  the  grief  of  the  goddefs  Ifis,  or  the 
^'  Moon."  In  Egypt^  the  ox  is  a  fymbol  of 
Ofiris>  aind  the  earthw 

Thus,  the  Egyptian  Athor  firft  fignified 
diat  myfterious  Night  which  was  over  chaos^ 
Before  the  creation;  afterward  the  Moon> 
and,  laftly,  Winter;  by  this  analogy,  the 
Orientals,  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  named 
Athor  Venus  tlie  Queen  of  the  World,  and 
the  Mother  of  Delights.  The  dodrine  is  the 
fame,  though  its  form  be  changed ;  palling 
from  one  nation  to  another,,  and  from  the 
lips^  of  philofophers  to  poets. 

(y)  Plut-  dc  Ifldc  ct  OfiridCi        ' 

(%)  .Athyr,  die  name  of  a  month.  The  Egyptians 
caD  Venus,  Athor,  after  whom  they  name  the  third  month 
•f  their  ycat;    Orion  the  grrimmarlan. 

Temples 
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'  Temples  were  dedicated  to  Athor,  m 
"Egypt.  •  Herodotus,  who  gives  the  names 
^f  many  remarkable  places  there,  mentions 
Athar-lieki,  the  city  of  Athor,  which 
Strabo  faj,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  f6J,  tranf-' 
late  AphroditopoKs  i  the  city  of  Venus, 
^^lian  fcjf  fpeaking  of  a  town  in  the  Her- 
mopolitan  Nomos,  fays,  "  Here  they  worflbip' 
.  •'  Venus,  and  pay  peculiar  adoration  to  the 
*^  cow/''  The  fame  author  informs  us  Ifisf 
or  the  Moon,  was  reprefented  with  the  horns 
of  a  cow.  Thus  this  animal  was  the  emblem 
of  the  Moon;  and  the  black  veil,  with 
which  it  was  covered  during  winter,  could 
only  fignify  to  the  people  the  decreafe  of  day^' 
and  the  grief  of  Ifis ;  though,  certainly,  to 
the  priefts,  it  meant  the  darknefs  of  chaos 
before  creation-  In  the  map  of  Egypt,  you 
will  find  three  toww,  which  the  Greek 
geographers  have  named  Aphroditopolis,  but 
which  the  natives  call  Athar-Beki. 

Such  is  the  fjnfall   information.    Sir,   we 
may  cplle(3:,  from  the  fragments  the  antients 

{a)  Strabo^  lib.  17. 

(I)  Diod,  Sic.  lib.  i. 

(c)  ^liaa.  De  Nac.  Animal,  lib.  ii. 

X  3  have 
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have  left  us,  relative  to  the  religious  opinicms 
of  the  Egyptians  conceriUDg  Atbor*  Had 
not  their  books  peri/hed  with  the  Ptolenmn 
Library,  did  not  their  hieroglypliics  conceal 
the  knowledge  they  tranfmitted  to  poilerity, 
we,  no  doubt,  ihould  find,  among  a  people 
fo  learned,  and  fo  near  the  origin  of  human 
nature,  ideas  more  clear  and  fatisfadoryj 
but  let  us  enjoy  what  remains,  and  endeavour, 
fomewhat,  to  pervade  the  myfleries  of  their 
religion. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XVITL 

OF    PHTHA,     NEITH,     AND    CNEPH. 

T 

^be  Egyptians  adored  the  Supreme  Being  undtr^ 
the  names  Pbtba^  Neitby  and  Cnepb ;  attri^ 
butes^  Jign^ying  bis  power j  wijdonu,  and 
goodntjs.  T^be  temple  ofFbtba^  at  Memphis^- 
of  Neitb^  at  Sais,  and  of'  Cnepb,  in  tbe 
ifland  of  Elepbantina.  Tbe  pure  worjhif 
preferved  mly  by  tbe  JPrieJis^  and  initiated  i 
tbe  Vulgar  forgot  tbe  Creator  in  bis  works ^ 

To  M.  L,  M, 

Grand  Cairo. 
1  HAVE  fpokcn,  Sir,  of  Athor,  and  the* 
dark  Abyfs.  But  the  Chaos  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  could  produce  nothing  of  itfelf ; 
the  Egyptian  philofophers  acknowledge  the 
Spirit  which  thence  formed  the  Univerfe, 
and  eftablifhed  that  ftill  unalterable  order; 
which  Spirit  they  called  Phtha,  Ordainer^^^!, 

(ij  La  Croix,  Trcfor  Epiftolairc,  liv,  3.  Jablonfld, 
torn,  L  fays  Phtha,  JA  Coptic,  fignifies  Ordainer  of 
Things. 

^    X  4  Jam. 
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Jamblichus  (e)  informs  us  the  Egyptians 
called  that  efficient  fpirit,  which  does  all 
things  with  truth  and  wifdom,  Pht^a ;  and 
'  the  Greeks  Vulcan,  only  confidering  the  art 
with  which  it  produces.  This  fpirit,  to 
which  they  a0ign  the  higheft  rank^  they  fay, 
gave  chaos  firft  the  form  of  an  egg,  and» 
from  that,  afterward,  created  all  things. 
Thales,  the  Mileiian,  taught  by  the  priefts 
of  Memphis,  ikys  (f)^  "  Water  is  the  prin- 
'^  ciple  of  all  things,  and  God  the  fpirit 
''  which  has  formed  the  univerfe  from  this 
•'  humid  principle/'  The  verfe  of  Gene- 
fis  (g)  "  and  the  fpirit  of  God  moved 
♦•  (brooded)  upon  the  face  of  the  waters," 
is  very  correfpondcnt  to  the  Egyptian  doc- 
trine of  the  creation.  We  may  naturally 
fuppoie  Mofes,  educated  in  the  court  of 
PJiaraoh,  thfre  obtained  4  part  of  this 
knpwledge,  and^  afterward,  difcncumbercd 
truth  of  myftery  and  fable,  The  Egyptians, 
that  they  mi^ht  give  the  Creator  a  fenfible 
form-^  attributed  two  fqyes  to  him ;  that  is, 
they  acknowledged  a  power  rcfideat  \f\  him 

(t)  Dc  Myfteriis,  f«a.  8. 

[f)  Cic.  dc  Nat.  Deoruoi.  Jifei  ^, 

(f )  Chap,  i,  ver .  %^ 

which 
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which  could  produce  without  the  affiftance 
of  any  other  being.  Synefius,  full  of  this 
ancient  theology^  fpcaking  of  him,  fays, 
**  The  father,  mother,  male,  and' female, 
^  art  thovifhJJ' 

On  the  obelifk  of  granite,  tranfported  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  among  the  hieroglyphics, 
interpretated  by  Hermapion,  is  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  pafTage,  relative  to  Ramef- 
tes,  king  of  Heliopolis  fij.  **  |^im  hath 
«*  Phtha,  father  of  the  gods,  chofen."  Thtf 
words,  father  of  the  gods,  meant  the  liars, 
which  the  fages  of  Egypt  held  to  be  the 
moft  ftriking  emblems  of  the  deity,  ^4 
which  the  people  really  adored.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  fij,  fire,  water,  earth,  heaven, 
the  fun,  moen,  day,  and  night,  had  divine 
honours  paid  them,  hut  were  only  the  gods 
6f  the  vulgar;  the  initiated  had  another 
faith,  and  acknowledged  the  author  of  na- 
ture,  pnly^  who  drew  all  creatures  from 
non-eotity. 

The  firlt  dynafty  of  Manetho  includes  the 
icign  of  the  gods  in  Egypt  f/J^^  at  the  head 

(h)  Hymn  II|. 

(i)  Ammian.  Marcdlin.  lib.  i^. 

(i)  Herod,  lib.  2. 

(/;  MaoethO  apu4  Syncc9ttiQ« 
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of  whom  is  Phtha,  or  Vulcan,  and,  after 
him,  the  fun,  his  fon,  which  pafTage,  un- 
derftood  allegorically,  is  not  contrary  to 
found  theology.  The  fun,  the  work  of  the 
Creator,  may  be  confidered  as  his  fon,  and 
the  Egyptians,  to  ennoble  their  origin,  wor- 
ihipped  the  Creator  as  the  firft  of  their  kings. 
To  each  of  thefe  material  gods  Manetho  af- 
figns  a  cert;ain  length  of  reign  i  which  wc 
muft  under ftand  as  folar  and  lunar.  cycles> 
invented  by  aftrononiers  {"mj.  This  dynafty 
proves  Phtha  antecedent  to  time,  the  courfe 
of  which  was  regulated,  when  men  ftudicd 
the  heavens,  by  the  regular  fucceffion.  of 
thefe  vifible  deities.  The  Egyptian  prieft 
pofitively  declares  fnj,  **  No  determinate 
**  epocha  can  be  fixed  to  Phtha,  becaufe  he 
"  (hines  as  well  in  darknefs  as  in  day." 
The  ftars  appear  and  difappear,  their  empire 
'  had  a  beginning,  therefore  is  not  eternal, 
But  the  invilible  ipirit  was  before  time ;  his 
power  fliines,  everlaftingly,  in  his  works, 
and  his  reign  is  immutable. 

In  the  fanftuaries   of  their   temples  the 
Egyptian  priefts  fecluded  this  fublime  doc- 

(m)  Vide  Vignolc^  torn.  II, 
(«)M  aneth.  apud  Syncdl. 

trine. 
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trine,  either  tranfmitted  by  the  firft  men  or 
imagined  by  their  own  genius,-  as  by  Abra- 
ham, from  the  efforts  pf  reafon,  and  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy  (c).  Having  enveloped* 
them  in  allegories  w^hich  themfelves,  only,  • 
could  unfold,  they  left  the  people  in  total 
ignorance,  favoured  their  idolktry,  and,  at 
the  death  of  each  individual,  thus  prayed; 
*'  O  Sun,  and  ye  other  god^,  v^ho  beftow . 
'*  life,  receive  me ;  reftore  me  to  the  eternal 
**  deities,  that  I  may  dwell  with  them/^/»y/* 
The  Greeks  pretend  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptians,  Phtha  was  only  the  moft 
pure  and  fubtle  fire,  above  the  ether,  whence 
fouls  came  to  animate  bodies;  wherefore 
they  named  him  Vulcan,  who  prcfided  over 
that  element.  **  The  fages  of  Egypt,"  fays 
Servius/^y^,  "  embalmed,  in  order  to  pre* 

{p)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ai&nns  Abraham  attained 
the  knowledge  of  one  God  by  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy, 
which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs,  Mahomet^ 
having  collefted  their  traditions,*  reprefents  the  patriarch  of 
the  faithful  looking  to  the  heavens,  and,  after  obferving, 
with  amazement,  the  appearance  and  difappearancc  of  fuP| 
moon,  and  ftars,  which  he,  at  firft,  had  fuppofcd  divini*^ 
ties,  he  exclaims,  ^*  I  will  not  worftiip  gods  that  rife  and 
''  fet." 

(p)  Porphyr.  lib.  6, 

{(l)  Sery,  Comment.  In  .£neid.  lib.  3. 

*<  fcrve 
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'*  fervc  bodies  $  and  that  their  fouls,  re- 
*'  maining  longer,  might  not  quit  them  to 
*f  animate  others ;  the  Romans,  on  the  con- 
•*  trary,  immediately  burn  them,  that  they 
**  may  return  to  their  primitive  nature/' 
Herodotus  frj  fuppofes  this  metempfychofis 
came  firft  from  Egypt.  If  thefe  authors 
may  be  credited,  the  Egyptians  held  Phtha, 
or  the  Upper  Ether,  to  be  the  being  which 
fucctflively  gave  life  to  the  univerfe.  The 
Platoniils  and  Pythagoreans  held  the  fame 
belief,  and  that  the  foul,  immortal  in  its  na- 
ture, leaving  the  body,  returned  to  the  foul 
of  the  world,  whence  it  firft  C2LmtfsJ.  Thefe 
i^re  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks;  who,  no 
doubt,  disfigured  the  religion  of  Egypt,  by 
mingling  their  own  metaphyfical  reveries. 
What  I  have  cited,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
letter,  proves  Phtha  was  anciently  regarded 
as  the  ordaining  ipirit,  the  grand  architeft 
of  the  univerfe;  he  was  principally  adored 
at  Memphis,  vvhere  he  h^d  a  temple /^/^; 

(r)  Lib.  2. 

{$)  Plutarch  dc  placitis  philofpph,  lib,  4. 

(/)  Dcrcribed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus.  Suidas 
julds  the  people  of  Memphis  adored  Vulcsui  by  the  lunv^ 
pf  Phtha, 

but* 
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tut^  aa  I  have  faid,  the  worfliip  of  vifibk 
deities  prevailed  with  tlie  people  over  that  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  to  v^rhom  the  priefts  only 
offered  incenfe. 

Phtha  muft  not  be  feparated  from  that  god 
of  the  Egyptians  which,  alfo,  was  the  creat* 
ing  fpirit :  Neith  fignifies  the  difpofer  of  all 
things  {"uj.  The  firft  fignified  God  taken 
in  a  general  fenfe ;  the  fecond,  more  parti-* 
culady,  charadterifed  his  wifdorii.  Neith 
VfgiS  worfhipped  chiefly  at  Sais,  a  city  of  the 
Delta,  where  the  priefts  had  a  famous^  col- 
lege. FhtofxJ,  v^ho  had  frequented  it, 
thus  fpeaks.  "  Sais,  the  capital  of  its  dif- 
**  tridt,  is  a  confiderable  city,  of  which 
'*  Amafis  was  king.  Neith,  the  Minerva 
**  (A^jfvn)  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  titular  divi- 
'*  nity."  The  following  infcription,  en- 
graved in  hieroglyphics,  was  on  the  door  of 
the  temple,  and  imports  the  fublimc  idea 
they  had  conceived  of  Neith  fyj.  I  am 
'mhat  isy  nvbat  was^  ivbat  jkall  be ;  mortal  has 

{u)  Jablonfki,  torn.  L 

(at)  Plato  Ib  TimscQ. 

(/)  Proclos  cites  this  bfcription,  in  his  Teamed  com- 
mentary on  the  TUnaeus  of  Plato  1^  Plutarch  in  his  Ills  and 
Ofiris, 

never 
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nmer  raffed  up  my  tunic  (veil) :  the  fun  is  the 
fruit  of  my  'womb.     This  definition  only  can 
agree  with  God ;  who,  felf-exiftcnt,  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end,  and  includes  in  him- 
felf  the  pad,  prefent,  and  to  comtfzj.     This 
incomprehenlible  ipirit  conceals  himfelf  from 
man,  who  cannot  raife  up  the  veiL     Thefe 
words,   "  the  fun  is  the  fruit  of  my  womb," 
clearly  demonftrate  Neith  and  Phtha  to  be 
the  fame,     Manetho,  alfo,  affirms,   in  a  fi- 
gurative fenfe,    Phtha  is  the  father  of  tfte 
fun.     The  Phoenicians,  who  received  their 
religion  and  knowledge  from  their  Egyptian 
brethren,    alfo    acknowledge    Minerva,    or 
Neith,  for  the  author  of  nature  (aj. 

The  priefts  of  Egypt  more  particularly 
adored,  in  Neith,  the  divine  wifdom  which 
guides  the  wprld,  and  enlightens  men,  and 
made  her  the  protedor  of  the  arts.  The 
warrior  \^ore  on  his  finger  a'Ving,  on  which 

(%)  Man  mny  be  conCdered  as  the  image  of  God,  in 
certain  refpe£ls ;  including,  in  himfelf,  the  pafl,  prefent, 
and  to  come :  the  remembrance  <^f  what  he  was,  is,  and 
hopes  to  be,  makes  him  enjoy,  at  the  fame  time,  thefe 
three  modes  of  being.  The  Creator  has,  therefore,  faid, 
in  Genefis,  '^  Let  us  make  fozii  in  our  image." 

{a)  Juliaa.  Orat*  4. 

the 
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tlie  fcarabsBus  was  engraved ;  the  reafon  of 
which  we  learn  from  Horapollo  (b).  **  The 
"  Egyptians  pretend  the  world  is  compofed 
"  of  male  and  female  parts,  and  paint  a  fca- 
"  rab  to  reprefcnt  Minerva  (c):'  This 
ring,  worn  by  foldiers,  was  a  token  of  the 
homage  they  paid  the  deity  whofe  emblem 
they  bore,  and  who  difpofed  of  the  fate  of 
battles.  Pfammenitus  (d)^  inftrudled  by 
Neith,  declared  kings  were  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  God,  and  from  him  derived  their 
knowledge. 

Cadmus,  the  Phceniclan,  was  the  firft 
who  carried  this  worfhip  into  Greece,  and 
gave  the  name  of  ^t\xS\(e)  to  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Grecian  Thebes.  Egyptian 
theology  was  taught  here,  with  which  the 
poets  foon  mingled  their  charming  allegories. 
Neith,  their  Pallas,  rofe,  armed,  from  th& 
brain  of  Jupiter,  and  was  celebrated  by  theiji 

{&)  HorapoL  Hieroglyph,  lib.  i.  [This  is  a  diiputed 
palTage.     T.'\ 

[c)  I  before  faid  the  Egyptians,  fcnfibly  to  mark  the 
produclive  power  of  God^  have  painted  the  two  iexcs,  and, 
as  they  afcribe  both  fexes  to  the  fcarab,  they  made  that  the 
emblem  of  Neith. 

{^/j  Jablonfki,  ^om  I.   _ 
^  (^)#  J-iblonfl^i,  ubi  fupra. 
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as  the  goddefs  of  battles,  and  of  arts.  Phi« 
lofophers,  ftiU,  faw  truth  through  the  ob- 
(curing  veil;  but  not  fo  the  people,  who 
^orfliipped  a  fabulous  deity* 

•*  The  firfl  woman  who  wove  was  an 
"  Egyptian.  She  was  feated ;  wherefore  the 
**  Egyptians,  reprefent  Minerva  feated /^y.** 
They  meant,  no  doubt,  by  this  attitude,  to 
remind  men  fhe  had  taught  them  arts,  and 
that  from  her  they  derived  their  knowledge. 
The  Greeks,  ever  imitating  them,  engraved, 
painted,  and  fculptured,  Minerva  feated  (g). 

After  adoring  the  power  of  the  Creator  in 
Phtha,  and  his  wifdom  in  Neith,  the  Egyp- 
tians worihipped  his  goodncfs  under  the  name 
of  Cneph,  or  the  greateft  good(i6).  ^  The 
*^  priefts  of  Egypt  called  Cneph  the  Archi- 
"  ted  of  the  Univerfe  (/)•"  Strabo  mentions 
a  temple  of  this  deity^  in  the  ifle  of  Ele- 
phantina,  which  temple  ftill  fubfifls,  as 
defcribed.in  Letter  XIII.  voL  I.  The  iym- 
bol  of  this  god  was  a  ferpent,  according  to 
Euiebius.     '<  The  ierpent»  within  a  circle^ 

(f)  Euftath*  in  Iliad.  I« 

(g)  Strabo^  lib.  13. 
(&^  Jabloniki,  torn,  I. 

(i)  £ufebiuf  d0  Frscp.  Evangel.  li^.  3* 

4  ** .  touching 
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"  touching  it  at  the  two  oppofite  points  of  its 
"  circumference,  fignifies  the  good  Genius.'* 
A  particular  fpecies  of  ferpcnt  was'  cho- 
fen  (k).  "  There  arc  facred  ferpents,  near 
"  Thebes,  which  are  harmlefs /^Z/,  having 
"  two  horns  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  when 
"  they  die  they  are  buried  in  tile  temple  of 
'*  Jupiter/'  The  name  of  Cneph  (m)^  or 
good  genius,  was  beftowed  on  it,  as  well  as 
the  divinity  it  reprefented,  and  the  people's 
veneration,  perhaps,  went  no  farther  than 
the  ferpent.  **  I  one  day  faw  two  men, 
"  in  Egypt,  contefting;  one  having  pcr- 
**  ceived  a  ferpent,  called  it  Agatbodaimon^ 
"  [kyoiBolouyuQv)  and  ftruggled  to  get  it  (n)r 
The  good  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
the  Egyptians  J  the  firft  underftanding  by 
this  title  an  intermediate  order,  between  di- 
vine and  human ;  the  latter,  the  benificencc 
of  him  who  prefides  over  heaven  and  earth, 

{k)  Herod,  lib.  2. 

{T)  Thefe  ferpents,  honoured  by  the  name  of  Haridi, 
ftill  arc  femous,  as  treated  by  the  priefts  of  Achmim. 

[m)  The  Phoenicians  call  the  ferpent,  Good  Ginius^  for 
the  fame  reafon  the  Egyptians  name  it  Qifpb. 

(«)  PluL  dc  Ifidc  &  Ofiride. 

Vol.  II/  Y  and 
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and  whofc  will  direds  the  ftars  through  the 
iiumenfity  of  fpace. 

Thefe  arc  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Egyptians  concerning  Phtlia,  Neith,  and 
Cneph,  three  attributes  of  the  fame  god, 
charadlerizing  his  wifdom,  power,  and  good- 
nefs.  The  tvorftiip  was  gradually  loft,  or 
remained  concealed  in  the  temples;  and  the 
people,  deceived  by  their  priefts,  whd  gave 
them  only  iymbols,  or  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving an  infinite  fpirit,  which  evefy  where 
marks  his  prcfence,  yet  every  where  efcapcs 
our  fenfes,  honoured  his  works,  to  which 
they  addrefled  their  offerings  and  prayers* 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER      XIX. 

ON    THE    VISIBLE     DEITIES    OF    EGVPT. 

The  Egyptians  Jirji  adored  the  fun^  under  its 
proper  name,  Phra;  and,  afterward,  un^ 
der  that  of  Ofiris.  This  god  became  very 
famous,  bad  temples,  and  facrifices,  through'^ 
cut  Egypt ;  which  originated  with  ajirono^ 
mers,  who  meafured  time  by  the  courfe  of  the 
fun,^  more  regular  than  that  of  the  moon. 
The  word  Ofris,  derived  from  OJh  Iri,  au^ 
thor  of  time,  denotes  the  reafon  tbe  priejls 
bad  for  creating  this  allegoric  deity. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

"1  HE  ancient  Egyptians,  contemplating 
**  the  vaulted  heavens,  and  admiring  the 
"  marvellous  order  of  the  uriiverfe,  held  the 
**  fun  and  moon  to  be  eternal  deities,  and 
"  paid  them  particular  adoration;  naming 
^  :i  Y  2  "  the 
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**  the  one  Oiirk,  and  the  other  ICis  foj J* 
This  aflertion  is  too  general :  it  ought,  to 
make  it  more  conformable  to  truth,  to  have 
excepted  the  kings^  the  initiated,  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  priefts^  who  did  not  believe 
that  idolatry  they  taught  the  people;  nay, 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  their  firft  dodrine 
was  that  thefe  luminous  bodies  were  Ac 
work  of  God^  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Egyp- 
tians, from  the  remoteft  times,  have  adored 
the  fun  and  moon,  under  the  titles  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Heaven  fpj.  The  fun 
was  firft  called  Vhxzfqj.  The  father-in- 
law  of  the  patriarch  Jofcph  was  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  feptuagint,  Petephra,  Pricft 
of  the  Sun.  Aftronomcrs,  obferving  its^ 
courfc  and  principal  effeftr,  gave  it  the  fym- 
bqlical  name  of  Ofiris,  which  rcKgion  fanc- 
tificd.  "  It  is  known  that  Ofiris  is  only  the 
**  fun :  when  the  Egyptians  defcribe  it,  irr 
"  their  hieroglyphics,,  they,  paint  a  fceptre 
**  and  an  eye(r)."  They  could  not  better 
pourfray  this  luminary,  to  which  they  attri- 

(0  Dlod.  SicuL  lib.  r. 
ip)  Jcrcrtiah,  chapters  7,  and  4^ 
'{q)  Jabloftflti,  torn.  i.     •  - 
{r)  Macrob.  SsUUF«a^  lib.:U. 

butel 
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btitcd  the  empire  of  Heaven.     Thus  Mar- 
tiarras  Capella  (j*),  in  hi$  fine  hymn,  fays, 
^*  Eye  of  the  world,  bright  Olympian  torch; 
"  Latium  calls  thee    Sun ;    becaufe,    after 
**  thy  author,  thou  art  the  fource  of  light, 
"  The  Nile  names  thee  5erapis :  and  Mem- 
**  phis,  adoring  Ofiris,  adores  thee.'*     Some 
aiidiors,    alfo,    have  called  the  Nile  Ofiris* 
Plutarch   gives   the  reafon.     ^*  The  Egyp- 
"  tians  hold  the  Nile  to  be  the  preferver 
**  of  their  coantty,    and  that  it  draws  its 
"•  fource   from  Ofiris  (t)r     The  vapours, 
niifed  by  the  furi,  and  condenfcd  in  the  at- 
molpherc,  fail  in  rain,  and  form  the  great- 
river  that  gives  wealth  to  Egypt.     In  this 
fenfe.   Homer  calls  it  the  flream  of  Jupi- 
ter (u).      The    Egyptians,    fays    Herodo- 
tus (x)y  pretend  that  Oliris  and  Bacchus  are 
the  fame ;  which  opinion  has  been  cfpoufed 
by  many  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  not  impro- 
bable*    The  Egyptians   made  Ofiris   travel 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  de- 
fcribed  him  as  the  king  who  had  conquered 

[i)  Lib.  a. 

(0  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofii  ide. 

(w)  Jupiter  and  the  fun,  or  Ofiris,  arc  the  fame. 

\jk)  Lib,  2. 

Y  3  the 
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the  world,  and  heaped  blcfGngs  on  man. 
The  Greeks,  attributing  fimilar  gifts  and 
conquefls  to  Bacchus,  have  faid  he  was 
Ofiris ;  however,  in  the  facred  language  of 
Egypt,  thefe  travels  only  meant  the  courfe 
of  the  fun,  and  the  good  he  did  men,  which 
allegories  have  always  been  cuftomary  among 
the  Orientals.  Thus  the  Pfalmift  (z)  "  He 
"  hath  fet  a  tabernacle  for  the  fun,  which 
"  is  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  cham- 
"  ber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  ftrong  man  to  run 
"  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end 
"  of  Heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends 
*^  of  it :  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the 
<*  heat  thereof."  TibuUus  has  literally 
given  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  in  grace- 
ful and  harmonious  verfe  (a) : 

Primus  aratra  manu  folerti  fecit  0{iri% 
£t  teneram  ferro  follicitavit  humum. 

Primus  inexpertse  commifit  femina  terrs^ 
Pomaque  non  iiotis  legit  ab  arboribus. 

Hie  docuit  teneram  palis  adjungere  vitem ; 
Hie  viridem  dura  eacdere  falee  comam. 

A  trait,  which  the  beft  authors   of  anti- 
quity give,  evidently  demonftrates  the  Greeks 

{%)  P61m  xix. 

(a)  TibuU.  lib.  i.  cleg- 8.  "    ' 

were 
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were  wrong  in  wlihing  to.  eftablifh  a  pcrfeA 
fimilitude  between  Bacchus  and  Ofiris.  The 
iirft  was  honoured  as  the  author  of  the  vine; 
but  the  Egyptians,  far  from  attributing  it* 
culture  to  Oliris^  held  wine  in  abhorrence. 
**  The  Egyptians  {//)  never  drank  wine,  be- 
**  fore  Pfammetichus  [c)  -,  holding  this  li- 
**  quor  to  be  the  blood  of  the  giants,  who, 
**  having  made  war  on  the  gods,  had  pe- 
^*  riihed  in  battle,  and  that  the  vine  fprang 
^*  from  the  earth  mingled  with  their  blood  : 
**  nor  did  they  ofEcr  it  in  libatbns^  thinking 
**  it  odious  to  the  gods*"*  This  /facred  fa- 
ble paifed  from  Egypt  to  Perfia^  and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  {d)  tells  us,  the  Magi 
mojft  carefully  abftained  from  wine.  There 
was  a  law  which  forbad  its  «fe  among  the 
Arabs  {e),  and  Ovington  {/)  affirms  that  the 
Bramins,  at  prefent,  deteft  the  liquor,  and 
hold  it  in  equal  horror  with  Manes,  who 

(*)  Rutarcli  de  Ifide  ct  Ofiride. 

(c)  One  of  the  laft  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaofas* 

{d)  Strom..  3. 

{e)  Diod.  Sic.  lib  i. 

(/)  Ovinj^ton's  Travels,  vol.  1. 

Y  4  fuppofed 
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fuppoied  it  the  blood  of  daemons.  Whence 
^his  Oriental  averfion  for  wine  originated 
would  be  difficult  to  fay ;  but  exiil  it  did, 
which,  .probably,  was  one  reafon  why  it 
was  forbidden  by  Mahomet  (^).  Perhaps 
we  fhould  feck  for  the  caufe  in  the  curfe  of 
Noah,  pronounced  upon  Ham,  who  infuhed 
his  father,  finding  him  drunk.  But,  whe- 
ther or  no,  the  Egyptians  detefted  it,  and 
could  not  attribute  the  culture  of  the  vine  to 
Ofiris. 

But  what  does  this  name  mean  ?  And  why 
given  to  the  fun?  This  queftion  has  excited 
the  refearches  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
which  they  have  laboured  to  refolve.  Dio- 
dorus  {i)  and  Horapollo  (/)  fay  Ofiris  fignifies 
UoXuotp^eeXfjLo^,  many-eyed  |  which  interpreta- 
Jtion  might  apply  to  the  fun,  but  will  not  ex- 
plain the  word  Ofiris ;  for,  though  Os  or  Ofp 
means  much,  in  Egyptian,  Iris  has  no  re- 
lation to  the  eye.  **  The  name  of  Ofi- 
'*  ris  {i)  means  many  things,   and  may  be 

(i)  Wine  is  an  abomination  of  the  devil.     Koran^ 

(b)  Lib.  I. 

(i)  Hieroglyph,  lib.  f. 

{k)  Plut.  de  Ifidc  ct  Ofiridc, 

**  interpreted 
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^*  interpreted  many  ways.  It  cxprefles  ef- 
^*  ficacious  power,  and  benevolence,"  This, 
ftill,  is  not  the  literal  fenfe.  The  learned 
Jabloniki  (I)  interprets  the  word  more  natu- 
rally. "  Ofiris  comes  from  OJh  Iru  He  wb 
*^  makes  timeJ^  The  Egyptians  underftand 
the  fame  by  this  expreflion,  as  God,  fpeaking 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  (m),  "  Let  there  be 
**  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  Heaven, 
**  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night :  and  let 
••  them  be  for  figns,  and  for  feafons,  and  for 
•*  days,  and  years."  The  following  paffagc 
favours  this  opipion.  **  The  Egyptians  paint 
•*  the  Sun  borne  in  a  ihip,  or  on  a  crocodile ; 
'^  ^hich,  emblematically,  fignifies  that  the 
♦'  Sun,  traverfing  the  mild  and  humid  air, 
^  begets  time  (nJJ' 

After  long  obfervation,  the  aftronomcrs 
of  Egypt  regulated  the  year  by  the  courfe  of 
the  fun.  The  great  golden  circle,  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  cubits,  which  they 
placed  over  the  tomb  of  Ofymandyas,  and 

(/)  Tom.  I. 

[m)  Gencfis,  I.  14. 

(ff)  Clem.  Alcxaad*  apud  Eufcb.  dc  Prop.  Evan,  lib*  ;^. 

on 
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on  which  the  rifing  and  fctting  of  the  ftafs, 
for  each  day  in  the  year,  were  dcfcribed,  is 
a  clear  proof  of  their  labours. and  difcoverics. 
**  The  priefts  of  Thebes  principally  applied 
**  themfelves  to  Aftronomy  and  Philofophy, 
**  and  meafured  time  by  the  Sun,  and  not 
**  by  the  Moon  (  ).**  Juhu5  Caefar,  who 
pafled  a  year  among  them,  and  was  inftrufted 
in  their  learning,  reformed  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar, which  was  very  defective.  "  This 
**  pnnce,  imitating  the  Egyptians,  the  only 
^*  people  perfe<a:ly  infornAed  of  divine  things, 
<*  calculated  the  year  from  the  progrefs  of 
f*  the.  Sun,  which  ends  his  revolution  in 
^*  three  hundred  and  fiity-five  days,  and  fix 
*'  howxsfp).''  The  fame  author^  in  the 
fpirit  of  the  aftronomcrs,  holds  the  meafure- 
ment  of  the  year  to  be  the  principal  ufeof 
the  Sun,  The  folar  year  was  found  by  the 
academy  of  Heliopolis,  under  the  ceign  of 
Afeth  (y),  13-25  years  before  Chrift,  and' 
3?o  after  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites ;  the 


(fl)  Strabo,  lib.  17. 

{/>)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  I. 

(f)  Vignolcs  Chronologic^  torn.  i> 


prieftj 
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priefts  who,  till  then,  had  honoured  the  Sun 
under  his  proper  neme  Fhra^  in  memory  of 
this  important  event  beftowed  that  of  OJiris^ 
or  Author  of  Time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER     XX. 

AMMOM    AND     HERCULES    EMBLEMS    OF 
THE    SUN. 

Amoun^  whence  the  Greeks  derived  Ammorty 
and  the  Latins  'Jupiter  Amman ^  particularly 
adored  at  Thebes^  which  is  called  in  Scripture 
the  city  of  Amman ^  and  by  the  Greeks  Diof- 
folisy  the  city  of  Jupiter.  Thejiatue  covered 
by  thejkin  and  head  of  a  ram.  This  Deity, 
typifying  the  vernal  Sun,  uttered  oracles,  in 
a  temple  built  in  the  Lyhian  deferts.  fie 
Jlatue  of  Hercules,  worjloipped  with  Ammon, 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  fgnified  the  frengtb 
of  the  Sun  at  this  feafon. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

X  HE  Egyptians,  applying  themfelves  to 
the  ftudy  of  Aflronomy,  perceived  the  afpeft 
of  the  Sun  varied  according  to  the  fignin 
which  he  was  found,  his  motions  ilower  at 
the  folftices,  quicker  at  the  equinoxes,  and 

that 
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that  his  inflaence  was  more  or  kfs  accordiitg^. 
To  thefe  phaenomena  they  afligned  various 
charafteriftic  marks.  Having  adopted  hie- 
roglyphics, which  fpcak  by  fymbols,  onlyi 
tliey,  by  turns,  painted  the  Sun  a'S  a  child» 
a  n^n  grown,  and  an  old  man,  fometimes 
joyful,  fometimes  fad,  <^  refplendent  in 
light;  by  which  the  pricfts  underftood  his^ 
ailronomical  afpedts,  or  phyiical  efFedbs. 
Accuftomed  to  behold  thefe  figures  on  their 
temples,  the  vulgar  forgot  the  fymbol,  and 
adored  them  as  Deities.  Macrobius,  initiated 
in  the  myfteries  of  this  antient  religion,  thus 
unveils  them  frj;  **  To  mark  the  fhorteft 
•*  day  in  the  year,  the  Egyptians,  at  the 
"  winter  folftice^  take  the  fymbol  of  the 
"  Sun  from  tho  fandluary,  under  the  foral 
**  of  a  child;  whom,  growing  rapidly,  at  the 
"  vernal  equinox,  they  reprefent  as  a  youth; 
"  and,  mature  at  the  fummer  folftice,  they 
"  give  him  a  full  face  with  a  long  beard. 
"  At  laft  they  depift  him  as  an  old  man,  to 
"  fignify  his  decline."  Adopted,  no  doubt; 
before  the  invention  of  writfng,  thefe  em^ 
blems,    prefervcd   by  the  priefls,   cxprefle'd 

(r)  Macfob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i. 

the 
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die  four  agesr  of  the  Sun,    and    fcafons  of 
the  year- 

Let  us  examine  what  the  Egyptians  meant 
by  the  name  Ammon,  fo  famous  in  anti- 
quity. Amoun,  fays  Plutarch  (j),  whence 
we  derive  Ammon,  is  the  Egyptian  name  for 
Jupiter.  This  god  was  particularly  adored 
at  Thebes, .  which  the  facred  books  call 
Hammonno,  the  pofTeffion  of  '  Hammon, 
and  the  feptuagint  (/)  the  city  of  Ammon. 
*•  The  inhabitants  of  Thebes  hold  the  ram 
•*  to  be  facred,  and  eat  not  his  flefli;  yet, 
f^  on  the  annual  feftival  of  Jupiter,  they  be- 
*^  head,  and  fkin,  the  ram,  with  which  they 
5'  cover  the  ftatue  of  the  God  («)/'  The 
meaning  of  this  ceremony  we  are  taught 
by  Proclus  (x),  who  fays,  the  Egyptians 
held  the  ram  in  veneration,  and  becaufe 
this  fign,  the  firft  of  the  Zodiac,  prcfaged 
fruits,    Eufebius  adds,    the  fymbol  indicated 

.    (s)   Dc  Ifide  ct  Ofiride.      Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
sdfo)  give  Jupiter  the  furname  of  Ammon. 

(f)  Ezekiel,  cap.  30.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  call 
it  Diofpolisy  the  city  of  Jupiter. 
-    (u)'attod.  lib. -2.  ^        *  "     .     ' 

(«}  Proclus  lA  Timaeum. 

c  '       •  the 
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the  conjunftion  of  the  Sun   and  Moon  .in 
the  ram  (y). 

You  recolledt.  Sir,  what  the  ceremony  was 
the  priefts  of  Ammon  obferved  when  they 
eonfulted  the  oracle*  Faithful  followers  of 
the  opinions  of  their  forefathers,  who  figured 
the  Sun  ipaking  a  voyage  in  a  fhip,  they  bore^ 
in  a  boat,  the  ftatue  of  the  god,  formed  of 
precious  flones,  and  having  a  ram's  head* 
Authorities  and  fa£t$,  fo  numerous,  demon-- 
ftrate  that  Ammon,  among  the  Egyptian 
Ailronomers,  reprefented  the  Sun,  in  which 
fenfe  Diodorus  might  fay  Ofiris  and  Ammon 
are  the  fame(2;).  Yet  thcfe  two  names  dcj 
not  denote  the  fame  phenomena;  the  firii 
fignified  the  Sun  to  be  the  Author  of  Time, 
the  fecond  announced  Spring,  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  aftronomical  year,  under 
the  fign  of  the  ram,  which  was  meant  by  th6 
fymbolical  figure  of  the  deity.  The  word 
Amoun,  formed  from  Am-ouein  {a),  ref- 
plendent,  indicated  the  defired  effedts  which 

(y)  Eufeb.  de  Prep.  Evangel,  lib*  3. 

(2)  Lib.  I. 

{a)  Jabloniki,  torn.  I, 

tixe 
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the  Sun  produced  when  at  the  Equator ;  is 
lengthened  days,  fuperiour  light,  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  prefage  of  inundation  and. 
plenty. 

The  priefts  were  accuftomed  to  affociatc 
Hercules  in  this  worfliip.     At  the  feaft  of 
Ammon,  after  covering  the  flatue  of  Jupiter 
with  the  fkin  of  the  ram,  they  placed  near 
this    fymbolical    deity     the    idol    of   Her- 
cules (^),    which,    iri  their   language,    they 
called  Dfom,  or  D^dm{c),   ftrength,  which 
charaderifed  the  power  of  the  Sun  when  at 
the  equinoftial.     According  to  Plutarch  (^), 
they  alfo  faid  Hercules,  placed  in  the  Sun, 
turned  with   it;     whiqh   has   not    efcaped 
Macrobius(^),     **  The  very  name  of  Her- 
"  cules  {'Hf^uKXiig)  fhews  it  meant  the  Sun. 
"  *'Hpug  fignifies  air,    and    Kxa©.  fplendor, 
•*  for  what  is  the  fplendor  of  the  air  but 
**  that  illumination  it  receives  from  the  Sun, 
*^  by  whofe  departure  it  is  left  in  profound 
*'  darknefs  ?*•     Hence  the  fanciful  allegories 

{i)  Herod,  lib.  2. 
{c)  Jablonflci,  torn.  i. 
{d)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 
^f)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  i. 
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of  the  Creeks  whicii  attefl  that  the  twelve 
labours  of  the  Hero  allude  to  the  Sun  paffing 
the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiack>  during  his 
annual  revolution.  ^    - 

I  have  the  honoo^  to  t^;  icc\ 


Volal  z*       letter 
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OF    HOZUi,   A  STMBOEICAl    SXITT, 

The  hawk  was  ajymbol  o/HoruSf  as  well  as  tf 
OfiriSf  to  whom  Jimilar  attributes  were  Jrt- 
quently  afcribed^^  bis  throne  fuf ported  iy  UonSf 
becaufe  he  refrefented  the  Sun  at  the  Summer 
foljiice :  bis  education  at  Butis^  on  the  banks  of 
the  grand  lake^  denoted  his  power  in  attraSmg 
•capourSf  which  fell  in  dews  on  the  earth-, 
his  viSlory  over  Typhon  Jignified  the  good 
effeSis  the  Sun  produced  in  Summer^  as  inun* 
dation^  the  expelling  the  South,  and  bringing 
the  Etejian,  winds. 

To  M.  L.  U. 

Grand  Caira 
rl  O  R  U  Sy  a  famous  deity  of  antient  Egyptf 
was  alfo.  Sir,  a  type  of  the  Sun.  Plutarch 
affirms  (/)  the  virtue  rcfident  ia  the  Sun* 
while  he  moves  through  fpacci  the  Egyptians^ 
named  Horus,  and  the  Greeks  Apollo.  Thrct 

cities^ 
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citiespflaincd  after  this'  god(^)i  ^ifcVc  the' 
vehera'tiob  ^hc  was  held*  iil  by  the  pcJoifle'(i&). ' 
The  Hawfc  eqikally  fi^nifies  Ofirft  anxl  rtorus; ' 
to  which  tlie  iattie  attributes  w^  f8mctimcs 
afctibed.     Iii  Hcrmapion's  mterpritation  oF 
the  hieroglyphics  engraved  on'  the  obelifk^ 
at  Heliopolis,^  afe  thcfc  remarkable  words/ 
•*  Horus  is  Lord  Svrpreine,  "and  the  Author 
''^o£  Timc(/)/*    Vfhich  are  the  ^  pfincipaf 
attributes   of  Ofiris,    and,    to  appertain  to  • 
Horus,  it  follows  Horus  flgnified  the  Sun/ 
in  certain  fign^ :  as  we  learn  from  the  Oracle 
of  Apollo,  at  Clarps.     '^  ICnoW  that  the  firft 
"  of  the  gods  is  lid,  cafled  the  Irlvifible  in 
**  Winter,  Jupiter  in  Spring  (;t),  the  Sun  in 
♦*  SUnmlef-j  and,  toward  the  end  of  Autumn, 
**  the  tender  lao."    The  Sun  at  the  Summer 
folftice,   then,  by  pre-eminence,    called  the 
Sun,  is  the  fame  as  Horus.      The  Egyptians 
depifbed  him  borne  by'  lions  (/)  becaufc  he 

(g)  HorapoII.  Hieroglyph.  «ia><  i. 

[h)  Their  Egyptian  name  was  Gtin  ^Hofi$s,  The 
Greeks  called  them  Cities  of  ApoHo. 

(i)  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

{k)  y.  r.  Amcun^  Which  various  daiioroinatloni  will 
b«  explained  in  the  fequel. 

(/}  HorapoII  Hieroglyph f  lib.  i, 

Z  2  cntere4 
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tittered  fbc  fign  of  Leo. «  Thole  who  grefidioi 
over  divine  things  placed  fphinxcs,  ^Aen^  at. 
the  entiaAcc  of  c&nals>  and  facxed  fountains^ 
fQ  inforn>,  the  peopk  «f  the^  approatjung^ 
Mjundation,;  W^  ^^^^  froiit  Maciobius^  tyhjf, 
the  Greeks  called  ^oru$  ApollQ,  gad  he 
confirms  this  opinion*  "  la  their  myftcries 
*•  they  difcovcrcd,  as  aa  inviolable  ieccet, 
**f  that  the  .Sun,^cnterii^.the  fuperior  hemif- 
**^  phcre/ is.  called  Aptollo- (/;;)/'  Thefe  arc 
concurring'  protpfs-that.t^vs  emblematic  deitjr 
only  lign^ed  die  Sun  when  in  the  Summer 
figns.  This  might  Ifad  to  aa  interpretation 
of  the  facred  fa.blc  which  the  priefts  invented 
of  Horus>  for  they,  continually  enveloped 
their  religion  in  myftery.  Plutarch  relates 
it  at  length  (;/) :  I  fliall  only  give  an  abftrad. 
They  affirmed  he  was  die  fon  of  Ifis  ai^d  Oliris ; 
that  .Typhon,  having  killed  Ofiris^  his  bro- 
ther, fcized  the  kingdom ;  but^Horus,  allyiog 
himfeif  to  Ifis,  revenged  his  father's  deaths 
drove  the  tyrant  from  the  throne*  without 
taking '4ms-  life,  and  reigned  glorkmfly  in 
Egypt.     Whoever  has  travelled,  but  a  littleT" 

[m)  Macrob.  Saturnal:  lib;  li^ 
(//)  Dc  Ifide  ct  Ofiridc. 

through 
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iAr3ug!i''^this  ^cotintry,  will  obfcfVb  pKyfical 
pTi^nomena,  concealed  under  the"  veil  of  fa- 
ble:^ The  wind-Khamfin  dfteti^'isrvcry-  de- 
ftrii^ive  irt  fpfmp  raifihg  vortices  ^f  fcorch- 
ing  fends  vdlkrh  Tnifbcite  travellers,  cloiid 
the  iJr/  and  hide:  the  face  of  the^fdn,  fo  th'a^, 
the  cartfi,  tfometrrAes:,  ^remains  plunged  iri 
da^kncfs . '  Heni  ire  the  death  of  O firis; '  aiid 
die  rci^  of  Typhon.  Thefe  tcmpfefts.  ufual-; 
ly4iappen  in  the  inorith^s  of  February/March; 
and'Aprfl  •  but  are  diffipatdd  whett  the  fua 
ap|iroaches  Leo,'becaule  it  ^ changes  the  kt- 
mofpherc,-  and-  fcVings  thi  Etdiati  'wind? 
whJeh  difpcl  Bnwholfome'  vapours;  andt 
maintain  "coblnefs,  and  faiutfrity,- under  k 
fiery  fky.  This  is  the  triumph  of  HcJrud 
(Over  Typhon,  and  this  bis  doriops  reign. 
Naturalifts,  bbfefving  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  the  atmofphere,  allied  her  to  the 
god  to  chafe  the  .uf^rper  from  the  throne. 
Confidering  Ofiris  as  father  of  time,  the 
priefts  gaye  Hprus,  who  reigned  three  months 
in  the  year,  the  title  of  his  fon.  This  I 
think  to  be  th<5  natural  way  of  explaining  the 
allegory,  Men  of  learning  muft  have  un^ 
derftood  a  language  faipiliar  to  them ;  the 
pgpul^e^  oply,  who  faw  not  beyopd  the 
Z  3  furface. 
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fur&Cf^  cpuld  regard  |hefe  a^egodic  pcm 
(bna^cs  as  ccal  gods^  and  di^cn^  them  pcaj^ 
ers  and.fifccciiices.  JaU(^%i(^)|  interpret? 
mg  the  epithet  Aruerj^ .  whkh  Ac  Bgyp* 
tians  g^e  Horps^  fayi  it  figni^  e^ledivc 
virtue  j  which  cxprcflioix'  pejfe6tly  charac-i 
terizei$  the.  phjisiionjena  that  happea  diiring 
the  reign  <if  this  gojl  in  £^pt,  where  Ac 
fun  difpkys  aU  his  powers  in  fununer^  fwel-> 
ling  the  wat^s :  by  |be  vapours  he  has  at* 
tra^l^>.  that  are  driven  among  the  AbyA 
fimajn  m9unti^nsj  and  req^ujting  t^  hij^^^r 
xnan  wifh  the  pclies  of  agricuUure.  That 
thc^  Aould,  honour  hini  with  |tbe  nap^  of 
Arueri».  tojndaca^  thefe  ^fp^tipus^  fr^M^ 
,wa^  natu^r^,...  .  -/    .. 

I  have.  tl>c  honour;  tp  bcii  &C4 
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X  E  TT  E  R ;  Xm 

OP    THEf   CEJLEtTIA*!.    S  E  R  A  P  I  si 

Savpis  tdarei  uadtr  lie-  ^takmin^  xpI»  ht^  d 
pitelj  temple  inhtnnef  of  bm-y  though  tbii 
Jtkf^was  nmrfiupped'tn  Egypt  bifere  fheU^ 
riigtit  ant  otigiHafed  #»'  tbf  Unks  sf  tki 
J^ik  i  •mu  utt.  tnibimt  of  the  fmdin  '^ums-i 
iumid  utv^hli  ifcaufe'»f'tbe  Jhortwtfs  eftbe 
dayi  in.  the-  auttb^  was  the  Fhtto-  6f  tbi 
'{gftffhi  hat  dtv^d4ffbeir  ^kalfailie.'^ 

•.  .    :    Ttf"M.  L.  M.."  :-.•-    .•  .)   •  ■ 

'•  ^rand  Carrbw 


XhE  Ptolemies  briJiging. from. ^in&^ 
ci^  of  Pootus;  to  Alf^ndri^  the  ftsTfu^  of 
a.gt)d,,  tlui^  arriving->wa4,. called  Seripis^ 
propag^^d  hi*  worilaip^  tHrPtflhoiitBgyptt 
The  ibtely  temple  they  bifilt(  |f^  j^  henqwt 
which"  vied  in  grandeur  with  the  capitol, 
the  beauty  of  its  ornafjicnts,  Hijj'^ftic  archi- 
tcdure,  feftivals,  and  tHe  pop;>ppus  ceremonies 
they  inftituted,  attracted  the  popular  vcnera- 
"  r  Z  4  tion 
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tion  t6  this  new  dei^.  Serapis.  the  god  of 
the  courts  almoft  obliterated  thpfe  of  the  an^ 
cient  Egyptioas.  Provinces  coi^tended  to 
build  him  temples>  and  burn  iiicenfe  on  his 
altars ;  to  which  celd>nty  we  muft  attrihute 
the  opinion  of  writers,  who  pretend  his  wor- 
ihip  wa9.  bepe  introduced  hy  the  P.tplemie^ 
and»  till  thefi  unknown;  for.vat^ous  pga^gea 
from  better  infot^ed  bM^ians  demo^fttsite 
the  reverie*  PJutatch^^)  introdjtice^.aman 
who  tdils  Alexander  the  Great,  &cr^ia  has 
appeared  tQ  toe,  broken  my  chajns,  asidient 
me  Ux  thfi^*^  The  Athenians*  having  (Ippreed 
the,  honors  of  Bacchus  .to  Jthis  xcnkfuetor, 
Diogenes  exclaimed,  let  me  then  be  Serar 
pis  (q)  ;  which  paflages  prove  this  deity  wa; 
known  bjcfbrc  the  Ptolemies.  Authors  inform 
us  he  originated  on  the  banks  of  tb?  Nilf^ 
Several  templ6sh  of  Serapls  are  fcen  fn  Egyp^ 
lays  Pa4fM4s</*).  Alekharia-pWfeiTeS^^^ 
moft  fhafflificenf,  the  moft  ahclfe^^'i&Ut 
Memphis  ^-Taeitus,  vrfiofe  tcJ^inldthy  djii- 
not  be-  cjueftioncH,    meiitioiiin^  tlidr*  "goiyi 

(j>;  Plut^in  vita  Alcxanjl^    ,,...,:    ,(.::.-     *   *    ' 
(q)  t)ibg.  Laert.  in  vita  t)ic^encs. 
'    (r)- Pauianiasih  Attkis,      '  •        ^  '        «   •  '    - 

,     ,  '   '        .    ■  •  '  Sinopc, 
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Sinope,*  tranfported  tH  Alexandria,  thtis 
%eaks  (x) :  "A  tempfe,  Worthy  the  gr^ri- 
•*  deur  b(  Ae  city,  was  built  at  Radio- 
^^  ■  tift  (/)^: where  had  been  an  ancient  cha- 
•^  pel  C«ftffeCmted  to  Serapis  ^nd  Ifis/V  TKefe 
aatteorities  ledve  nodotfbC'cbncerhing  the  an- 
tiquity pF  thi  Eg3^ptfem  Serapisi  and  we  alfb 
learn  from  hlftbry  he  was,- 'in  fome  refpefts, 
the  Greek  Pkto,  ^nd  one  of  the  fj/xi^h  o( 
the  iuB,  :^f^  When  the^ofl  of  Smop^iu)'vrzz 
•'  tmifpprt^d  to  Alexancfrii,  the  interpreter 
V  Timotheus,  and  ManethoSebennytus  c6nV 
^  jeiftured,  beholding  the  Cerberus  and  Dra- 
"  gon  which  adorned  his  flatue,  that  it  re- 
^'  jwefehtfed  Pluto,  and  perfuaded  Ptolemy 
'^  this  gtfd  and  Serapis  were  the  fame,  tho*^ 
*^  not  fo  called  in  the  "country  whence  h€ 
^  had  Keen  ferdUght;  On  his  arrival,  there-- 
**  fore^  he'vv^s  named  Serapis,  for  thus  the 
^  Bgyptiahs  %'4^ti  Pluto/^  Yet  we  ^rhuft  not 
fu^]^(fe^lhe  Egyptian  Pluto,  like  the  Grcr 
)   .-    ^  .   •     *     ■    • 

'  \t)  A  fixiall  place,  inhabited  by  fKbermen  in  the  time  of 
A]exandf:r, .  Itut^ .  ^ftn^ar-d,  a  conGderaUc  fuburb  cf  Alex- 
andria, where,  at  prefcnt,  is  a  hill  of  rubbifli,  near  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  under  whid)  the  teigple  li^  buried^ 
{%)  Plut.  de  Ifide  ct  Ofiri4c. 

'^^—'  cian. 
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cian^  was  the  king  of  HelU  of  giion;3»;Md 
judge  of  tb^  dea4 ;  this  dodrine  to^k  btrcb 
in  Greece,  and  was  .unknown  kt  Memphis* 
Porphyry  {x)  teljs.tts^  ^'  The  pricfb  of 
"  Egypt  by  Pliito  undcrftwid  theibn^  near 
**  the  winter  fQlfticCy  when,  Fenwimng  under 
'•  the  earth,,  hftrtrayerfed  and  eiiUghttacd 
"  aji  unknown,  :^qj:W/\  Fqc  this  rciUbii; 
CaUifthenes  ,  calls  .  ^rapis.  .  (he  iaviiible 
god  of  Sioope  $  and  Julian^  fp^king  of  Plu- 
to,  fays^  ^^  Plato  a^fHrms  {he  £>blifne  foulv 
V  of  virtuous  men  su'e  bori)e  beforp^  this  god, 
^^  whom,  we,  alfo»  name  Sf^rapi^i  b^auiie  he 

••  is.:invifibicCy)/\     ^      •  :     : 

,  Thqjr  call«;d  him  inyifiblp  becaufe  the  fun, 
near  thp  winter  folAicen  remains  l)99ger  c^n*^ 
ccale4,^  gnd  fecn^s  in  haft{  to'-b^lQihwifctf 
from  the  nprth€3i  -fl^tioiisfi  a^^  tl^  <j^c- 
ted  him  under  two  diff^r^nt .  col^^rs^  now 
lumif>pus,  and  90 w  dark  bi^j  ^o  indiciate 
bis  abode  fyc  mpnthf  if^  t||e  noithfraiL 
and  fix  in  the  fouthcrn,  hemifphcre  Iz), 
The  firft  was  called  AthoUn,  fpzikWn^;  of 

--    .    .1    .*;  f»'  '    •   "*    .-:  vi  ::  t  ,  .    »        .•    ;  I  ■  ••     ^\  | 

Y^f)  Porphyr.  apiiJ  Euftb: -ftcp/  Evang,  fit).'  3.    ' 
(y)  Julian.  Orat.  4,  '     .-     •     ,'-  •  r:    ,... 

fz)  ^fec^olT.  Saturnal.  lib/ 1',    '^   *  ""     '  •"- 

uppers 
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upper;  the  iecoiid  Serapis^  or  lower.  Such 
arc  th?  moft  probable  opinions  refpe<^ng 
this  emblematical  deity,  to  be  gathered  from 
the  ancients  ana  Jablonflci- ;  perhaps  the  an^ 
cient  philofophers  of  Greece  meant  by  Pluto 
the  fun  in^winter,  but  ^e  inventive  poet9 
fnade  him  the  nxonai;c^  9f  the  infernal  re^. 


I  Jjayp  the  honour  tp  be,  &c. 
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OF    HAl^PO.CR  AT^S...: 

JIarpocrates  was  a  fymbol  of  the  fun  at  the  mn-x 
terfoljlice^'in  Egypt ^  and  the  god  of  filence 
in  Greece.  The  priejis  figured  him  with  bis 
feet  joined ^  fo,  as  fcarcefy  to  be,  ahlq  to  wdk^ 
as  an  emblem  of  the  fiow^  and  almofi  infen^ 
fible^  motion  of  the  fun  at  the  tropic  ofCa^^ 
pricorn.  ^hey  feafed  him  on  the  flower-  of 
the  lotus ^  becaufe  it  blojfoms  ^  the  end  of 
autumn^ 


To  M^  L.  M, 


Grand  Cairo. 


MaCROBIUS  tells  us  the  Egyptians 
took  the  femblancc  of  the  fun  from  the 
fanftuary,  under  the  forqi  of  a  child,'  to  an^ 
nouncc  to  the  people  the  ihorteft  day;  which 
emblematic  deity  was  called  Harpocrs^tes  {a). 
The  Greeks  made  him. the  god  of  lilence; 

^   •   ^    ^     ,  {0)  Saturnal.   lih.  i, 

^\  .-  •    i    .  _  bccaulc 
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becau^fJiQrW^S  borQ;\y^thpn€  of  his  firfl^rs^'on 
hi3  inovthi,  .  Ji*s  was  ij^livcrectof.  the  tpnder 
Harpocr4tP3  at  the.  yrmttr  iblflicc  {i). .  Thw 
Egyf^ian  mm^,  figpifips  lame(r),  wid  hq  was 
depifted  with  this  dcfed:  to  indicBifi-^^vAow^ 
and  alnipil  in&nfiblcy  iBOtioa  of  the  fan  at 
the  twpicr  AThp  tw!d.^t;oif,Hai(pocratei 
were,  joi^d  lb  as  to  f«>r?i>;  b^t  one,  .which 
the  Egyptians  meaqt  :%e  .  efrjblenuitic-:  cf  the 
courfe  of:  the  fun,  at  tlje^  winter  folftice.(i/). 
Plu^rc}i  adds,  they  depiifted  him  feated  oi> 
the  flower  of  the  lotu?i(^)  *  ^^^  cpiiJd  Jtbcjr 
find*aiypibol  more  exprcffive ;  fqr  tbi5.ftate-j 
ly^  lily  of  the  north/  .aB  Herodotus  calls  it> 
bJowed  onJy  at  the  ?nd.of  ^utiimn* 

The  priefls.who  veiled  the  moft  ftriking 
phaenonacna;  of  nature  In.  fable,  and  .tht« 
formed  an  enigmatic  theology>  faid  Jupitcf 
(Ammon),  having  his  ifect  at  firft  joined  to- 
gether, couJd  not  walk  freely,  and  was  ib 
afhamed  of  the  infirmity  that  he  lived  in  fo- 
litude.  Ifis,  forry  at  his  difafter,  by  fcpa* 
rating,  reftored  him  the  ufe  of  his  legs.     In 

(A;  Plut.  de  Ifidc  et  Ofiride. 

{c)  Jablonfki  Pantheon  Egyptiacumj  torn.  I. 

(d)  Horapoll.  HIcrogl}*phica,  lib.  a. 

(r)  Plut.  dc  Ifide  k  Ofiride. 

•      :    V  this 
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ttds  ialbgory  i^fe  perccifc  Harjpocrates,-  'tt 
^  l^fti  '  ibtibnftry  at  the  winter  folfticcj 
fUsAi  after  thfcop^atfoh  of  ifi^,  Ahiihon(thc 
futk),  itdvuicing  ttleire  iipidly.  When  arrived 
at  thcfi^ttktf**^  •       V 

Thk  Egyptian  *«tffc  Bdt  the  only  people 
who  expreflei  themftiiVes  hy-fynibals^i  till 
aDcfeflt^iatioAs/eTpeclally  in  die  inftticy  of 
laUgvage^  were  oUiged  to  ddojiE  thei .  uie  of 
parables  and  allegories:  bejfore  itH  intenHoi^ 
cf  letters,  objects  were  neceflary  %  Ipeak  to 
Ae  mind  ^  and  the  meiaphora  {6  'bfieii  era- 
ployed  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  prove  their 
antiquity.  "The  Faphlagoniahs  faid  tlic 
fun  flept  in  winter*  and  waked  In  fum- 
mcr ;  and  the  Phrygians  that  he  was  cn-» 
•^  chaiiwd  in  winter,  and  walked  free  from 
••  fetters  in  the  fpring  f/jr'^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec* 


(7)  Plue.  de  Ifidc  ct  Ofirifc 
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'  ,  t  E.T  t  E  R     XXIV. 

J^ENDfiS    A    SYMBOL    OF    THE    ^UN. 

Mendes  proVahly  the  Jitjl  emhUm  of  the  furiy^ 
fignifying  its,  proiluSiive  virtue.  The  goat 
confe crated  to  him  ds  the  moji  prolific  of  ani^ 
mals.  The  priejis  initiated.  The  phallus^ 
an  efnbkfn  of  generation y  tucrn  on  their  ha^ 
hitSy  and  adorned  the  Jiatues  of  their  0^ 
ther  deities:  improperly' named  Pan  by  the 
Greeks. 

*  To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Calroo 

1  HE  God  I  am  going  to  fpcak  of.  Sir,  was, 
apparently^  the  firft  fymbolof.  the  fun.  Thfc 
JEgyptiantf,  finding  they  \vjere  indebted  to  hini 
for  the  ricjbintfs  of  theli:  country  and  inunda* 
tion,  that  his  beneficent  beanxs,  which  gave 
health  and  life  to  all  nature,  made  the  plants 
fprout,  and  ripened  the  ..harvef^^  held  the 
fun  to  be  the  firft  fource  of  fertilitjj^,  aind 
adored  him.  by  the  name  of-  Mendes,  wHfch 

iignifieft. 
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fignifies  moft  fruitful  {g).     That  his  profile- 
tive  pdwer  might  plainly  be  denoted,  they 
confecratcd  the  goat  to  him,  the  living  image 
of  the  god  it  rcprcfented;  and  fed  it  in  the 
temple  of    Mendes.      The  people  of  the 
Mendcfian  province*  held  feftivals  Iri  its  ho- 
nour, wore  mourning  at  its  death,  and  paid 
it  veneration  fo  extraordinary  that  decency 
will  not  permit  me  to  cite  what  Herodotus, 
Pindar,  Plutarch,  and  others,  have  written. 
So  much  may  fuperftition  bewilder  feeble  hu- 
manity !    The  father  of  hiftory  (A),  deceived 
by  this  adoration,    fuppofed  Mendes  really 
Iignified  i  goat,   and  feveral  of  the  Greek 
writers   have   adopted  the    error*    '   Others 
have  found  and  remarked  that  Mendes  was 
the  fymbolic  deity  of  fecundity;    the  goiU 
its  living  emblem,  and  the  fun  the  princi- 
pie.     Suidas  aflerts,  "  The  Egyptians  adore 
^'  the  goat  bccaufc  it  is  confecrated  to  gene- 
''  Native  virtue  (r)."     Diodorus  {k)  and  Ho- 
rapoUp  (/)  are  of  the  fame  opinion. 

(g)  Jablbnfki,  Pantheon  Egyptiacum,  torn.  I 
-•(^)- Herod.  lib.  ^4 

Hi)  Suiias  fub  voce  Mendes, 
(/)  I>iod,  Jib.  u      ,:, 

.    (/}  Hieroglyph,  lib,  x. 

...  The 
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iThe  Greeks  piftured  Pan  with  horns,  and 
the  feet  and- tail  of  a  goat,  and  fuppofed  an 
Analogy  between  him  and  the  Egyptian  god^ 
wherefore  they  called  Mendes  Pan,  and  the 
city  of  Chemmis  Panopolis^  now  Achmim» 
where  Mendes  had  a  temple.  This  refom- 
blance  was  but  apparent ;  Pan^  the  guar- 
dian of  woodsy  caverns,  and  mountains,  was 
a  demi-god,  while  that  of  Egypt  was  in  the 
number  of  the  eight  grand  deities.  ^*  Her- 
"  cules,  Bacchus,  and  Pan(wj  have  lately 
"  been  received  in  the  temples  of  Greece. 
"  Pan  (!•  e.  Mendes)  is  the  moft  ancient  of 
"  the  eight  grand  gods  of  Egypt."-»-^-"  The 
**  Egyptians  honour  Pan  {n)  with  a  parti- 
"  cular  worfhip,  his  ftatue  is  in  moft  of 
"  their  temples,  and  the  priefts  who  fucceed 
**  to  the  facred  office  are  firft  initiated  into 
"  his  myfteries." 

Thefe  paffages  authorize  us  to  fuppofe 
Mendes  the  firft  emblem  of  the  fun,  and  this 
is  but  rational ;  for,  before  aftronomers  had 
imagined  the  tropics,  the  equator,  and  ob- 
fcrved  the  various  phoenomena  produced  by 

r 

(m)  Herodotus. 

(w)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  .1. 

VolMI.  a  a  the 
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the  fun's  rcvoliition,  Ac  Egyptians  muft 
have  remirked  his  prddilftivc*  virtue.  Fully 
to  depidt  it  they  created  an  emblematic  ddty 
ind  named  him  Mehdes,  moll  prolific^  of 
which  *  the  goat  was  the  image ; '  f«r  Uus  rea- 
ibn  Diodorus.((7)  declares  Mendes  dnd  Ofiris 
'are  the  fame;  aiid,  in  fad,  they  both  4e^ 
noted  the  fun,  but  each  meant  dUTerent  at- 
tributes. What  gives  this  truth  a  farther 
degree  of  evidence  is  that* the  pfaalhis,  the 
fymbol  bf  g^nerition,  ftnd,  especially,  of 
Mendes,  adorned  all  the  'deities  I  have  fpo-> 
ken  of,  Itnd  the  faCerdQtal  habits  of 'the 
pricfts. 

I  have  enumerated  the  ylrions  denomina- 
tions  under  which  the  fun  was  adored  in^in* 
cient  Egypt :  by  the  famous  name  of  Ofiris 
they  held  him  to  be  the  author  of  time ;  Am- 
mon  marked  his  pafTage  to  the  equator,  an- 
nounced fpring  and  reviving  light  -,  Hercules 
denoted  his  benevolent  power ;  the ;  glorious 
i-cign  of  Horus  meant  the  fuxraner  figns,  and 
informed  the  people  of  the  expuliton  of  the 
£>uth  winds,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  inun- 
dation ;  Serapis  iignified  his  return  from  the 

(o)  Lib.  I. 

Equinodiai 
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Equinodtial  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  Har« 
pocrates  the  flownefs  of  his  courie,  when  at 
the  winter  folilice;  and,  iaftly,  Mendes  was 
the  fymbol  of  his  g^ctative.yirQie.  From 
thefe  attributes,  thus  perfoniiled,  the  priefts 
formed  a  fabulous  tbeo].a(gyi  wl}ich,.the  peo- 
ple, holding  this  facred ;  were  led  to  worfliip 
chimoical  gods.  lihall  nnqxt  fpeak  of  I^  ^^d 
the  correfppndent  deities.:  .you. will  evoy 
where  find  the  fame  fyitem,  and  perceive  the 
priefts  ftudying  nature,  aft^omy,  ohfcrving 
phyfical  efiei^s,  andYeUiDg^their^diicoreriei 
from  the  vulgar. 

I  have  the  honour  tobc^  ^e« 


Aaa  hET^ 
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L  E%T  T  E  R     XXV. 

OF    ISIS    OR     THE    MOOK« 

7*be  Egyptians  firji  adored  the  moon  under  b& 

•     proper  name  lob^  which  worjhip,  brought  to 

Greece^  gave  birth  to  the  fable  oflo.     Ob^ 

feroing  her  influence^  they  named  her  Ifu^ 

w .    the  caufe  of  plenty^ .  and  attributed  the  inun- 

dation  to  the  tears  of  the  deity ^  /.  e.  the  den 

of  which  Jhe  was  the  reputed  mother.     The 

Copts  piy  pretend  the  deWy  during  the  fcl^ 

Jiice^  ferments  the  waters,  and  makes  them 

overflow. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Jt  H£  Egyptians  were  unbounded  in  their 
veneration  for  the' Moon  i^  which,  from  the 
higheft  antiquity,  they  honoured  as  the  queen 
of  Heaven  (/).  They  firft  adored  her  under 
her  proper  name  of  loh  {q).     Inachus,  the 

{p)  Jeremial). 
-'1   ^XJablonlki,  Pantljuon-^gypt,  torn.  11. 

firit 
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fitft  J^ing  of  Argos,    brought  this  wprfliip 
into  Greece,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years' 
before  Mofes^r^.      "  The  cow  is  there/* 
fays  Euftathius/yy,  "  the  fymbol  of  lo,  or 
^  the  Moon ;  for,  in  the  Argive  tongue,  the 

"  Moon  is  called   lo." ^*  The  Greeks 

*'  now  call  the  Moon  lo,  in  a  hidden  and 
"  myftical  knkftj.*"  After  the  Grecian 
language  had  prevailed  over  the  Egyptian, 
this  forgotten  name  appeared  myftical,  and 
was  only  ufed  within  the  temples,  where* 
they  preferved  the  ori^n  df  ancient  religions  ; 
dierefore  Malala  calls  it  myftical. 

Attached  to  the  obfervation  of  the  phas- 
nomena  of  nature,  the  priefts  of  Egypt, 
remarking  the  Moon  had  an  immediate  In* 
flucnce  on  the  atmofphere,  wind,'  arid  rain,' 
held  her,  as  well  as  the  Sun,  to  be  theiburcc 
of  the  inundation,  and,  fceking  a  charadleriftic 
epithet,  named  her  Ifis,  which,  in  Egyptian, 
fignifies  the  caufe  of  abundance  (f/).  This 
happened  three  hundred  and  twenty  yeanr 

4 

(r)-  Jablonflci  ubi  fupra* 

(f)  Comment,  in  Dionyf.  Perieget. 

(t)  Chronolog.  Johannis  Malalae. 

(u)  Jabloniki,  Pantheon  ^gyptiacum,  torn*  II* 

*  ■     •        *  '« 

A  a  3  after 
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after  the  departure  of*  the^  Ifi'aelites,  at  whicTi 
time  they  gave  the  Sun  and  Moon  furnames 
proper  to  fix  their  dlfcoveries^  and  prefeht  a 
new  theology  to  the  pcopfe.     The  origin  of 
Uie  Grecian  fable  muft  l>e  attributed  to  this 
change,  which  makes  lo  crofs  the  fea,  me- 
tjimorphofed  into^  a  cow>  and  condufts  licr 
to  Egypt,  where  ihe  receives  the  name  of 
Ills.      Lucian,    perfeftly  intruded  in  an- 
cient mythology,  makes  Jupiter  fpeak  thus. 
•f  Condufl:   lo  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
^^  acrofs  the  fea;    let  her  become  Ifis,  the 
^*  goddefs  of  the  Egyptians,    augment  the 
*'  waters  of  the  river,    and  let  loofe  the 
**  winds."   The  xrioft  important  event  of  the 
country  being  the  increaie  of  the  Nile,  on 
which  the  exiftence  of  the  nation  depended, 
they  moft  carefully  fought  its  caufe.     ifhe 
j^ri^s,  initiated  in  the  myfleries,  that  is  to 
fay^  inflruded  in  the  natural  fenfe  of  allegories 
"^th   which  th^  amufed  vulgar  credulity, 
knew  all  that  related  to  the  inundation,  and 
the  figns  by  which  they  might  judge  whether 
it  would  be  more  or  Icfs  favourable.     Their 
intimate  connection  with  the  Ethiopians  had 
procured  them  moft  valuable  information, 
3  which 
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which  th^  kept  a^nong  themfelve^.  '^  The 
'*  hesuvy  rains,  which,  fall  in  Sununer,  fw^U 
^*'  th(^  Nile^  as  Ariftotle  and  Budoxus  affirm, 
**  who  fay  they  received  this  infoiptiation 
*^'  ftom  the  Egyptian  pdefls  (x)/'  They  alfo 
knew  the(e  rains  were  occafioned  by  the 
north  winds.  **  The  rains  of  AbylSnia  are 
*^  attributed  to  the  Etefian  winds,  which 
**^  drive  the  northern  clouds  thither  ^^." 
The  learned  wwc  not  ignorant  of  thefe  merely 
phyfical  cSe&B ;  but,  that  they  might  hold 
the  people  in  fijbjeftion,  they  involved  them 
in  myftery,  which  they  themfelves  only  un- 
derftoodw 

The  vulture,  the  fymbci  of  Ifis,  denoted 
(he  had  the  power  to  engender,  and  let  looie, 
the  winds.  The  Nile  began  to  increafe  at 
the  new  Moon  after  the  folftice,  wherefore, 
the  priefts,  holding  this  planet  to  be  the  mo- 
ther of  the  winds>  decreed  her  the  honour  {z). 
"  Ifis  is  the  genius  of  the  Nilc(ij).  The 
'*  fiftrum  fhe  holds  in  her  right  hand  fignified 

(*)  Euftath.  in  Odyft.  IV. 
.  (>)  Pliny,  lib.  5.    Pbmp.  Mela,  lib.  *l. 
(z)  Eufeb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  3. 
{a)  Servius  in  ^neid,  lib.  8. 

A  a  4  "  the 
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^^  the  incteaie  and  flooding  of  the  waters^ 
•*  the  vafc  in  her  left  their  abundance  in  the 
•*  canals."    Temples  were  erciSled  to  her,  in 
various  provinces,  and  ihe  had  every  where 
altars,  and  priefts.      Euflathius,  the  gram- 
marian,  fays  Cophtos  is  a  city  of  the  Thebais, 
where  lo  is  adqred  by  the  name  of  Ifis ;  they 
celebrate  the  increafe  of  the  Nilp  with  the 
fiftrum  in  thefe  feftival^.     The  pepple,  ac- 
cording  to   the-  allegoric    Unguage.  of  the 
priefts,  think  they  owe  this  benefit  to  the 
tears  of  the  deify.      According  to  Paufanius, 
the  Egyptians  were  perfuaded  the  tears  of 
Ifis  augmented  the  Nile,  and  made  it  over- 
flow the   fields,    of  which   fuperftition   the 
Copts  are  not  yet  cured;    they  ftill  fay  a 
dew  falls  at  the  folftice,  which  ferments  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  produces  the  flood. 
Is  not  this  dew  the  tears  of  the  goddcfs,  fo 
famous  among  their  forefathers  ?    They  in- 
tended to  eftablifli  an  analogy  between  the 
ghaenomena  attending  the  courfe  of  the  Moon 
and  thofe   of  the  inundation.     ^'  They  fay 
**  the  degrees  of  the  elevation  of  the  waters 
"  anfwer  to  the  phafcs  of  the  Moon  -,  that  at 
**  Elephantina  they  rife  to  twenty-eight  cu- 

*'  bits^ 
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^^  bits,  correfponding  to  the  days  of  her 
'♦  revolution ;  that  at  Merides,  where  the  in-  * 
**  creafe  is  leaft,  they  approach  kven  cubitSj, 
**  equal  to  the  days  of  the  firft  quarter ;  and 
"  that  the  mean,  point  of  the  increafe  at 
"  Memphis  is  fourteen  cubits,  correfponding 
f*  to  the  full  Moon  {ij*'*  Here  we  fee  with 
what  attention  they  fought  for  caufes  which 
had  any  relation  to  an  event  fo  interefting  to 
public  felicity. 

Having  named  the  Moon  Ifis,  or  the  caufc 
pf  abundance,  the  Egyptians  beftowed  this 
epithet  on  the  earth,  as  the  mother  of  fruits. 
Macrohius  fays.  It  is  known  that  Ofiris  is 
the  Sun,  and  IfisfcJ  the  Earth.  "  Ifis,  in  the 
"  Egyptian  tongue,  denotes  the  Earth  fdj.'* 
Thus  confidered,  fhe  has  great  ajSinity  with 
the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks.  Herodotus  declares 
|ier  to  be '  the  fame  deity  fej.  But,-  not  toi 
wander  from  the  Egyptian  theology,  this 
(lenomination  muft  not  be  extended  to  the 
globe  in  general.      Plutarch,    perfedtly  in- 

{b)  Plutarch  de  Ifidc  ct  Ofiride. 

(c)  Saturnalia,  liH.  i. 

(d)  Servius  in  ^neld,  lib,  8. 

(e)  Lib.  2. 

formed. 
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• 

formed,  tdls  us  the  prieib  bcftowed  the. name 
of  Ills  only  on  that  part  of  Egypt  which  the 
Nile  waten,  alluding  to  its  fecundity.;  and 
adds  that,  in  facned  language,  the  inundation 
was  called  the  marriage  of  Ofiris  with  Ifis. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c« 


LETTER 
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LETTER      XXVL 

OF    THB     StAJi     SOTHIS,. 

Sffme  writers  call  Satins  Jfisy  bat  this  Jlar^ 
called  Sirht  by  the  Greeks^  and  Canicala  by 
the  Latins^  was  only  confecrated  to  that 
goddejs.  lihe  Egyptians  firmed  two  periods^ 
dated  at  the  rifing  of  this  Jiar.  ^beir  great 
veneration  for  it  proceeded  from  their  being 
able^  at  the  time  of  its  heliacal  rifing^  to  de-* 
termine  the  height  of  the  inundation',  whence 
they  named  it  the  Jiar  which  makes  the  waters 
increafe. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Astronomers,  having  obferved  the 

eourfe  of  Sothis,  and  the  relation  it  had  to 
IHis  and  the  inundation^  propofed  this  ftar  as 
an  objed  of  veneration^  and  confecrated  it 
by  religion.  Its  fame  was  fuch  that  feveral 
authors  have  called  it  Ifis.  "  Ifis  is  alfo  the 
^*  name  of  a  ftar ;  called  Sothis,  in  Egyptian, 
**  and  in  Greek  Aftrocyon  {P^^fOK-uv)  (fj""^^ 

(f)  HorapolL  Hieroglyph,  lib.  i. 

''  The 
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^*  The  Egyptians  affirm  Sothis  and  Ifis  am 
**  the  hmtfgJJ*  Be  thefe  opinions  as  they 
may,  Sethis^  certainly^  was  not  Ifis,  bijt  merely 
the  conftellation  of  the  dog,  and,  particularly, 
the  flar  Sirius.  The  Egyptians  dated  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  year  from  his 
riling.  *'  The  ftar  which  the  Greets  call 
**  Sirius,  and  the  dog  ftar,  the  Egyptians 
♦*  name  Sothis.  The  conftellation  of  Orion 
*^  and  the  dog  are  cohfecrated  to  Horus  and 
*^  IfisfAJ.^  Thoon  the  aftronomer  fupports 
this  opinion  fij,.  ^*  Sirius  rifes  about  eleven 
•*  at  night,  at  which  time  the  Egyptiian  year 
**  begins,  and  his  rifing  has  been  confecratcd 

**  to  Ifis." **  Aquarius  is  not  at  Mcm- 

•*  phis,  as  at  Rome,  the  beginning.,  of  the 
**  year,  but  Carfcer,-  neap  which  fign  is 
•*  Sothis,  which  the  Greeks  call  the  dog. 
*^  The  firft  day  of  the  Egyptian  month, 
**  and,  according  to  them,  of  the  crca- 
**  tion  of  the  world,  is  the  rifing  of  this 
*'  ftar  fij.*" -*^  Antiquity  afligns  the  lion 

(^)  DamaTius  in  vita  Ifidori. 

{h)  Plut.  dc  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

(i)  Thcon.  in  Arati  Phjcnom. 

{k)  Porphyr.  dc  Antro  Nymphariim. 

'^  and 
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**  and  the  crab  to  tJie  Sun  and  Moon,  becaufe 
**  they  were .  linder  thofe  figns  at '  the  crca- 
**  tion  (i)y  Thefe  laft  words  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  mark  the  time  when  men,  after 
numerous  obfervations"  on  the  motion' of  the 
celeftial  bodies,  formed  their  difcoVeries  into 
<)ne  doctrinal  fyftem,  which  they  called 
Aftronomy,  ind  dated  the  creation  from  that 
cpocha.  Were  this  conjedure  true  it  would 
prove  the  Egyptians  to  be  the  moft  antient 
of  aftronbmers,  for  authors  attribute  to  them 
this  allegoric  language. 

Thefe  citations.    Sir,    demonftrate  Sothis 
was  not  ifis,  but  confecrated  to  Ifis.      The 
aftronomers    have   tWo   periods   they   called 
Sothic,  becaufe  they  were  dated  at  the  rifing 
of  this  ftar.      The  firft  comprehended  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty-one  years, 
m   which   they   principally    confidered    the 
courfe  of  the  Sun,  that,  after  this  long  revo- 
lution, fefurned  to  the  fame  pofition  in  th^ 
heaveris.     The  duration  of  the  fecond  was 
twenty-five  years,  and  related  to  the  couYfe 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,     They  had  obferved 
that,  after  thi^  fpace  of  time,  the  new  Moons 

(1)  Macrob.  Somn.  Sciplonis. 

4  began 
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L  E  T<T  E  k     XXVII. 

OF    BUBASTIS,    A    iYkBoilCAL    DEIT?; 

Bubajiis  highly  honoured  in-  Egypt.  A  citj 
bore  btr  name:  aided  pregnant  ivimen,  and; 
therefore,  called  Diana,  and  Ilithyia,  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins:  reprefented  the  nevi 
moon :  had  fejiivals  on  the  third  day  of  the 
mtn^tbt  because  the  cr(fcent  then  became  w- 
fble, 

To  M.  L;  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

The  Egyptians,  Sif,  gave  difFefent  names 
to  the  fun,  either  to  charadterife  its  efFefts,! 
or  relations  to  the  earth  1  they  followed  the 
fame  method  with  the  moon;  Choeremofi, 
a  facred  writer  of  Egypt,  puts  this  beyond 
doubt  (p).  «*  All  that  has  been  aflerted  of 
**  Ofiris  and  Ifis^  each  religious  fable  figni- 
"  fies  the  phafcs  of  the  moon,  and  die 
**  courfe  of  the  fun." 

0>l^  Vid«  PorjJiyrii  Epift.  ad  Anebo. 

.    BubaAis 
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Bubaftis  was  the  principal  attribute  of 
Ifis,  which  theology  perfonified,  and  made 
a  deity,  in  honour  of  whom  a  city  was  built, 
bearing  her  name,  and  a  temple  (qj^  where, 
at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  the  people  from 
all  parts  of  Egypt  ailennkbled.  v  The  iymbol 
of  this  goddefs  was  ^  cat,  fed  with  confed- 
erated food  by  the  pricfts,  embalmed  at  its 
death,  and  borne  with  funeral  pomp  to  its 
deftined  tomb.  The  ancients  have  explained 
this  worihip  in  various  ways,  all  little  pro* 
bable,  in  my  opinion,  and  which  I  fhall  not 
recite. ;  The  Greeks  fay,  when  Typhon  de- 
clared war  on  the  gods,  Apollo  changed 
himfelf  to  the  vulture.  Mercury  to  the  ibis, 
and  Bubailis  to  the  cat,  and  that  the  peo« 
pie's  veneration  for  the  latter  originated  in 
this  fable;  but  they  borrowed  their  ideas 
from  the  Egyptians,  who  thought  very  dif- 
ferently. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cat  was 
highly  honoured  in  Egypt,  and  a  Ronuui 
foldier,  imprudently  kill^ig  one,  was  in« 
ftantly  floned  by  the  populace. 

In  the  Iknguage  of  the  priefts,  Bubaftir 
was  the  daughter  of  liis,    and,   in  certaia 

(^}  Herod,  lib.  a. 

Vox.  II.  B  b  cafes. 
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cafes^  he^  repfdentative ;  hence  the  Gre^, 
who  worihipped  the  moon  under  the  name 
of  Diana^  beftowed  this  name  on  the  Egyp- 
tian deity  (r).  The  Egyptians  attributed  to 
her  the  virtue  of  fuccouring  pregnant 
women.  Nicarchus /^/^  proves  this  when, 
fpeaking  of  a  lady  who>  without  invoking 
her,  had  been  fafely  delivered,  he  fays, 
'^  Thus  the  fundion  of  BubafUs  has  been 
**  rendered  ufelefs !  iShould  women  be  brought 
'^  to  bed  like  Philasnium;  what  muft  be- 
•^  come  of  the  goddefs  ?" 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  difciples  of  the 
Egyptians,  afcribed  the  fame  power  to  Di- 
ana, whom  Horace  tjiought  worthy  of  tb« 
following  lines  (/) : 

Montium  cuftos  nemorumque  virgo^ 
Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 
Ter  vocata  audis,  adimifque  letho, 

Diva  triformls. 

Philofophcrs  will  fcek  the  origin  of  this 
worihip  in  the  laws  nature  has  impofed  on 
wometi,  which,  in  fbme  fort,  accord  with 

•fr)  Herod.  Hb.  »•  • 
{s)  Anthologia,  lib.  I. 
(/)  Hor.  lib.  III.  bSc  xxlk  ^- 

lunar 
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lunar  revolutions,  though,  with  the  poets, 
they  have  coqcealed  them  in  allegories. 

Not  that  there  is  a  perfeiS;  refcmblance 
between  the  two  deities :  The  Diana  of  the 
Greeks  \vas  the  goddefs  of  the  woods  and 
the  chace ;  not  fo  the  Bubaftis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  firft  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
end  Latona ;  the  latter  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis. 

A  barbarous  cuftom  was  introduced  in  the 
feftivals,  held  in  honour  of  Bubaftis,  whoni 
the  Greeks  alfo  called  llithyia,  or  Lucina,  to 
fignify  her  influence  on  child-bearing.  Under 
this  name  the  Egyptians  adored  her,  in  the 
city  of  llithyia,  near  Latopolis /^«y.  **  In 
"  this  city  (x)  men,  called  Typhons,  were 
"  burned  alive,  as  Manetho  affirms,  and  their 
.  **  afhes  were  fcattered  to  the  winds."— — - 
"  Amofis  (y)  abolilhed  thefe  fanguinary  fa- 
"  crifices,  fubftituting  wax  figures,  as  large 
**  as  life."  Herodotus  [z)  pofitively  main- 
tains the  Eg}'ptians  were  never  guilty  of  this 

{u)  Strabo,  lib.  17,  mentions  this  city,  no  remains  of 
which  are  now  to  be  found. 

(x)  Plut.  de  Ifide  ct  Ofiride. 

{y)  Porphyr.  de  Abftinentii. 

fzj  Lib.  2.  The  Eg)'ptians  fay  this  hiftorian  only 
(acrificed  hogs,  calves,  oxen,  and  geefe. 

B  b  2  crime. 
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crime.  "  How,*'  exclaims  he,  "  could  a 
**  people  who  reluftantly  were  brought  to 
^^  immolate  a  few  animals,  fhed  human  blood 
**  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  ?"  Teftimonics 
being  very  pofitive  on  both  fides,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  the  Arab  pailors,  who  fubjugated 
Egypt,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Ifracl- 
ites,  introduced  a  barbarous  cuftom,  eftab^ 
liihed  among  themfelves  from  the  remotdl 
antiquity  {a).  This  opinion  gains  probability 
from  the  Egyptians  ceafing  to  (hed  human 
blood,  when  Amofis  had  taken  Heliopolis 
from  thefe  ferocious  conquerors,  and  driven 
them  toward  the  frontiers  of  Arabia. 

The  queftion,  here,  naturally  occurs,  how 
might  Bubaftis  be  called  the  daughter  of 
Ifis,  being  equally  the  fymbol  of  the  Moon  ? 
Egyptian  theology  eafily  explains  thefe  feeming 
contradiftions.     Ifis  was  the  general  name 

(a)  *'  The  Dumatenian  Arabs  annually  killed  a  child^ 
^'  and  buried  It  under  the  altar,  uTing  its  corpfe  as  a  divine 
"  idol."  Porphyr.  di  Abjlinentia^  lib,  2.  I  might  bring 
many  other  citations  to  prove  the  Arabs  had  human  facri* 
fices.  Mahomet,  ftrongly  reprehending  this  abominable 
cuAom,  has  eradicated  it  from  among  them*  Throughout 
the  earth  we  find,  with  aftonifliment,  examining  the  origin 
of  nations,  there  are  none  who  have  not  oiFered  men  is 
iacriiice  to  the  Gods. 

of 
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of  the  Moon ;  Bubaftis  one  of  its  attributes. 
Sol  in  conjunfiion  with  Luna  was  the  cclef- 
tial  marriage  of  Ofiris  with  Ifis;  and  the 
crefcent,  which  three  days  after  appeared, 
was^  allegorically,  their  daughter.  In  this 
fenfe  the  Hebrews  called  the  fame  appear- 
ance the  birth  of  the  Moon;  and  thus 
Horace  {b) : 

Ccelo  fupinas  fi  tuleris  manus 
Nafcente  Luna,  Ruftica  Phidyle ;  ice. 

Hence  we  learn  why,  in  the  city  of  Ilithyia, 
where  Bubaftis  was  adored,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular ceremony  on  the  third  day  of  the  lunar 
month  {c).  The  Egyptians  then  kept  a  folemn 
feftival,  in  honour  of  Bubaftis,  which,  in 
their  language,  fignified  New  Moon  fdj. 
The  crefcent  on  her  head  vifibly  exprefled 
the  meaning  of  the  pricfts  when  they  formed 
this  iymbolical  deity. 

(b)  Hor.  lib.  m.  ode  23. 

(f )  Eufeb.  Prep.  Evan.  lib.  3. 

(rf)  Jablonfki  Panth.  Egypt,  tonu  II. 
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LETTER     XXVIII. 

OF    BUTIS,    A  SYMBOL    OF    THE    FULL 
MOON. 

This  deity ^  the  Latona  of  the  Greeks ^  bad 'a 

famous  temple^  in  the  city  of  Butts y  arid' a 

fanSluary  made  from  6ne  enormous  bhck  of 

granite.     Uttered  oracles :  her  temple  faid  to 

be  in  a  moving  ijland.   .  Being  mojl  abundant 

at  the  Full  Moon^  Jl:e  was  thought  to  have 

.   caufed   the  dew.      Said  to  have  educated 

.  Horusy   and  faved  him  from  the  fnares  of 

Typhon. 

ToM.  L.  M. 
_  Grand  Cairo* 

JL  H  E  Egyptians,  alio,  revered  an  em- 
blematic deity,  named  Buto,  oi  Butis,  which, 
in  certain  refpefts,  was  the  fame  with  Ifis ; 
and  built  the  city  Butis,  on  that'brahch  of 
the  Nile  which,  running  near  ScbennytJs, 
now  Semennoud,  difcharges  itfelf  into  Lake 
Bourlos.  Here  (he  was  adored,  in  a  magni- 
ficent temple,  which  I  have  defcribed,  from 
Herodotus,   in  Letter  XXIL  Vol.  I.     The 

faiiifluarv 
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fanflaary  was  a  fingle  block  of  granite,  a 
cube,  each  fide  of  which  was  fixty  feet,  and 
the  largdl  and  heavieft  ftone  known  to  hif- 
totyfej.  The  oracle  of  Butis  became  £> 
famous  that  the  Egyptians  came  to  confult 
it  from  all  parts.  In  the  Grecian  mythology, 
which  IS  derived  from  facerdotal  fables,  this 
deity  is  called  Latona^^;  the  Egyptians 
pretend  fhe  had  nurtured  Horus  and  Bu« 
ibaAis,  and  that  her  temple  was  built  on 
a  floating  ifland/  The  Greeks,  imitating 
their  mafters,  fay  Latona,  the  mother  6i 
Apollo  and  Diana,  had  taken  refuge  in  Delos, 
which  floated  as  impelled  by  the  winds.— 
:Notwithfl:anding  the  queftion  of  Herodotus, 

V 

{()  The  block  from  which: this  Tan^ary  was  cut  htd 
but  five  fides,  the  cieling  being  formed  of  another  ilone* 
Thefe  fides  were  60  ktt  fquare,  and  fix  in  diickneifs,  fo 
that  it  inufi:  have  contained  915S4  cubic  feet,  and  this 
number  multiplied  into  184  pounds,  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
fbot  of  granite,  gives  16,851,456  pounds,  from  which,  'if 
we  dedu£):  851,456  pounds  for  the  entrance,  the  dimon- 
fions  of  which  the  hiftorian  has  not  preferved,  there  will 
remain  16,000,000  pounds  for  the  whole  weight  of  this 
enormous  mafs,  the  moft  ftupendous  ever  moved  bjr 
human  powers.     See  the  Preface. 

(/}  Herod,  lib.  2. 

B  b  4  how 
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how  might  an  ifland  .move  and  fvrkn/^.gj? 
they  adopted  the  Egyptian  allegory  in  their 
theology  s  the  poets  embelliihed  it^  and  the 
people^  incapable  of  underftanding  the  true 
meaning,  worfhipped  a  chimasra. 

Let  us  examine,  for  this  is  the  true  objeA 
of  enquiry,  what  the  priefts  loeant.  The 
phenomena  of  nature  was  their  peculiar 
ihidy,  which  they  uninterruptedly  purfued 
under  a  climate  much  lefs  variable  than 
that  of  Europe.  They  learned  to  forefc^ 
from  the  obfervations  of  ages,  preferved  in 
the  facred  archives,  what  muft  happen  at 
ftated  feafons  fAJ.  They  had  remarked  that 
dew  v^as  not  abundant  at  the  New  Moont 
but  exceedingly  fb  at  the  full :  they  fuppofed 
the  Moon  greatly  to  influence  the  atmofphere, 
to  attrad  vapours  from  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
return  them  in  dew;  they,  therefore,  made 
the  Full  Moon  a  deity,  which  they  named 
Butis.  Agreeable  to  their  principles,  her 
abode  was  beixde  the  grand  lake,  that  fhe 
might  more  eafily  quench  her  thirft  i  which 

(g)  Herod,  lib.  %. 

(h)  A  nation  who  had  a  period  of  146 1  years  muft,  for 
BUny  ages^  have  obferved  the  heavens  and  phaenomena  of 

^oftrine^ 
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doftrine,  come  from  Egypt,  or  where  it  will, 
or  whether  or  not  fuppofcd  by  Philofophers 
to  be  well  founded,  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 

**  The  ftoics  fay  the  Sun  heats  the  waters 
**  of  the  fea  with  his  rays,  and  the  Moon 
'^  attracts  the  mild  humidity  of  lakes  and 
"fountains/^/;."  Pliny  {zy^fkj,  **  Soft 
'*  waters  arc  the  element  of  the  Moon,  and 
'*  fait  that  of  the  Sun/'—"  At  the  full  of 
"  the  Moon(/y,  the  air  diiiblves  in  rainj 
^*  or,  if  the  Iky  is  fcrenc,  difldlls  abundant 
*'  dews,  which  occafioned  the  lyric  poet, 
**  Alcman,  to  call  the  dew  the  fon  of  the 
"  Air  and  the  Moon/'  Among  modern 
Naturalifts,  M.  MUcfmJ  has  adopted  thii 
opinion.  "  In  a  fine  day,  and,  efpecially, 
*'  in  Spring,  a  cold  and  fubtle  vapour  is 
'*  attracted  by  the  Mopn,  into  the  middle 
**  region  of  the  air;  whence,  foon  con- 
*'  denfed  to  imperceptible  drops,  it  falls  to 
"  the  ground,  in  abundant  dews,  and  yiekls 
"  the  neceflary  nutriment  to  plants/' 

(i)  Plutarch. 

{k)  Lib.  2. 

(/)  Macrob.  Saturnal.  lib.  7, 

Im)  Hift,  Nat.  tom^^  a. 

Id* 
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I  do  not  cite  thefe.    Sir,   as  indu&ltabis 
ttitfaorities.      No  one  can  deny  the  Moon 
)gf eatly  to  influence  the  atoiofphere  5  but,  I 
believe,    it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  it 
attcads  water.     This  is  the  property  of  the 
Sun,  .which,  by  expanding  humid  particles, 
fenders  tihcm  lighter  than  the  air,  through 
which  they,  rife,  till  they  find  an  equilibrium. 
But , wore  the  ancients  ignorant. of  this  at- 
tiadicn,  or  do  not  the  cited  paflages  tend  to 
prove  they  were  not,  and  that  they  knew  it 
was  greater  when  the  Sun  and  Moon  were 
in  oppofition  ?    Whether  or  not,  the  Egyp- 
tians,   living  in  a  hot  climate,    feldom  re- 
freihed  by  the  falutary  rains   common  to 
ethers,  and  which  would  be  uninhabitable 
did  not  night  dews  (n)  give  life  to  vegetables, 
-carefully  obferved  how  they  were  produced ; 
•and,   perceiving  them  heavieft  at  the  Full 
Moon,   created  a  prefiding  deity.      "  Dew 
'*  falls  mpfl:  abundantly  at  the  full  of  the 
^^ 'Moon  (n).''-- '*  In  Egypt,  Baftria,  and 

(«)  They  are  fo  abundant,  cfpcclally  in  Summer,  tfiat 
the  earth  is  deeply  foaked,  and,  in  the  morning,  it  might 
be  fiippofed  to  have  rained  during  nijjht. 

(*)  Plutarch. 


at 
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**  at  Babylon,  where  it  feldom  raiiiis,  .plants 
**  tare  fe(i  by  dews  z^^^-"  For  this  rcafon^ the 
Scripture  often  promifed  the  Ifraelites,  ^ht> 
inhubitdi  a  climate  much  like  thaf' of  Egypt, 
dew,  as  a 'fignal  favour;  and  foretold  its 
w^nt,  as  a  chaftifement. 

The  Egyptians  were  -dtteiitive  obfervers, 
and  dmded  the  time  {q)  between  the  New 
and  Full  Moon  into  thtee  equal  parts.  The 
fiiift  was  calfcd-the  imperfeft  gift;  and  4he 
third,  •  from  the  i  i  th  to  the  P5 th,  was  dig- 
iiificki  with  the  title  of  the  perfedl;  gift  s"ie- 
caofe  the  dews  then  ^fell  abundantly.  The 
Ixame  of  Butis,  a  fyn^bdtical  deity,  precifely 
marked  What  they  fuppofdd'  the  caufa ; .  for  it 
fignifies '  «he^  planet  ^ll^iit  •  attraQis  humidity, 
i)r  the  mothfeil  of  dew  (r)*  Here  we  difcover 
the  ngenius  •  6f  •  the  pribfts ;  ever^  concealing 
h&lural  feflfeifts^urider  allegory.  The  following^ 
is^  the  fable  ^h*y  invented  (s) :  «  The  Egyp- 
"tikns  fay  that  Latona  (Butis)  one  of  their 
"eight  great  deities,  inhabiting  the  city  of 
**  Butis,  where  her  oracle  is,  received  Horus 

(p)  Theophraft.  Hifl:.  Plaatarnna. 
(q)  Proclus,  Comment,  in  Timaeum. 
(r)  Jablonfki  Panth.  Egypt,  torn.  II. 
(j)  Herodotus,  lib.  2. 

''  in 
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^  in  charge  from  ISls,  and  hid  him  in  a 
'*  floating  ifland^  preierving  him  from  the 
**  attempts  of  Typhon,  who  came  here  in 
•*  fearch  of  the  fon  of  Ofiris  ;  for  they  pre- 
**  tend  that  Horus,  or  Apollo,  and  Bubaftis, 
^^  whom  we  call  Diana,  were  the  children 
♦«  of  Ofiris  and  Ifw.'* 

I  have  fpoken.  Sir,  of  the  dcftruftivc  fouth 
winds,  which  raife  vortices  of  fcorching  duft, 
and  fufibcate  man  and  beaft  in  the  deferts. 
One  of  their  moft  pernicious  effeds  is  abfo- 
lutdy  to  prevent  the  falling  of  the  dews,  fo 
neceflary  to  vegetation  in  Egypt.  Here  is 
the  tyrant  Typhon,  fearching  the  fon  of 
Ofiris,  to  put  him  to  death  5  but  Ifis  con- 
fides him  to  Btttis,  whofe  abode  is  amidfl  the 
waters.  That  is  to  iky,  the  exhalations  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  influence  of  the  Moon  on 
the  atmofphere,  preventing  thofe  ills  the 
Khamiin  would  caufe,  beftow  the  falutary 
dews  which  renovate  nature.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  facer- 
dotal  iable. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  &c. 
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LETTER     XXIX. 

TH£    NILE,  AN  ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  GOD. 

TCbe  Nile  deified  i  bad  cities^  built  in  his  hmour^ 
priejisj  fejlivals^  and  facrifices.  His  firjl 
name  Taro^  river  i  but^  after  obferving  the 
fhanomena  of  his  inundation^  they  called  him 
Neifon :  i.  e.  incriafet  at  a  certain  feafm.  A 
banquet  publicly  prepared  for  him^  attheSum^ 
merjhljlice ;  without  which  ceremony  the  people 
believed  be  would  not  overflow  his  banks. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

I  HAVE  dcfcribed  the  Nile,  Sir,  as  the  river 
to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility  and  wealth. 
I  muft  now  depidt  it  as  the  deity  to  whom  fu^ 
perftition  erefted  altars.  You  arc  aware  of 
its  importance;  fince,  were  it  not  for  its 
fruitful  waters,  the  country  would  be  a  dc- 
fert.  Thefe  high  advantages  are  indicated  by 
the  veneration  of  the  people,  which  became 
folly.  **  No  god  is  more  folemnly  worihippcd 
-1  **  than 
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«  than  the  Nile /^/y/'  The  Egyptians  are  not 
the  fole  people  who  have  deified  xivtrsfuj. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Indians  granted  them 
divine  honours ;  but  the  Egyptian  oricfts  fur- 
pafled  them  in  pompous  ceremonies.     They 
even  feemed  only  to  adore  Ofiris  and  Ifis  be- 
caufe  of  their  relation  to  the  Nile,  and  influ- 
ence over  his  waters.     They  firfl  called  him 
Taro  (x)y  which  general  denomination  was 
long  preferved ;  and,  perhaps,  there  was  no 
other  in  Homer's  time,  fince  this  geographi- 
cal poet  fimply  calls  it  the  river  of  Egypt* 
Having  obfcrvcd,  for  ages,  the  phsenomena  of 
its  increafe,  they  beftowed  the  epithet  Neilon 
(y).     This  charadteriftic  expreffion,  adopted  * 
by  all  nations,  obliterated  the  ancient  name. 
Hefiod  employs  it  firft,  whence  we  niay  con- 
jecture he  was  pofterior  to  Homer.  **  Thetis 
^^  has  produced  great  rivers  from  the  ocean  \  the 
*•*  Nile,  the  Alpheus,  and  the  Eridjuius  (z)^ 

(t)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiridc. 

(u)  Maximus  Tyrius. 

(x)  ^Mt  Generis,  chsqjL  41.  This  word  in  the  Coptic 
fignlfies  river.    Jahlon.  Psuith.  Egypt,  torn.  II. 

(j)  Derived  from  the  Egyptian.  Nei  Alei,  vhich  in- 
creafes  at  a  certain  feafon :  hence  the  Greek  Nei\;^  1  and  the 
Latin  Nilus.  Jablon/ki  ubi.  fup. 

(z)  Hefiod.  Thfiogpn. 

*    The 
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The  Ethfopians  and  Egyptians  called  It  by 
difFerent  names.  *•  The  river,  which^  in  its 
•'  long  windings,  waters  the  lands  of  Ethi- 
opia, IS  called  Siris ;  but  the  moment  its 
azure  ftream  reaches  Syene,  it  is  then  the 
Nile/^iz;."-^-"  The  rivulets  which  form 
this  great  river,  gufli  from  the  mountains 
"  lying  on  the  eaft  of  Libya.  The  Ethio- 
•*  pians  name  it  Siris,  and  the  people  of  Syene 
«  the  Nile  f^J.^  The  Egyptians  thought 
they  could  not  fufficiently  difplay  their  grati-? 
tudc  for  the  river  to  which  they  owed  theic 
cxiftence.  The  pompous  titles  of  father /^r^, 
preferver  of  the  country,  and  the  terreftrial 
Oliris,  were  given  it :  the  gods  were  feigned 
to  have  been  born  on  its  banks  fJJ,  which 
muft  be  underftood  allegorically ;  Nicopolis 
fej  was  founded  in  its  honour,  and  a  ftately 
temple  ereded  to  it  there.  From  Herodotus 
we  learn  ffj  that  priefts  were  confecrated  to 

(a)  Dionyf.  Pericget. 

{if)  Prifcian This  is  confirmed  by  SoUnus  and  Plinj 

Ub.  5. 

(f)  Plut.de  IfideetOfmde. 
(^)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  r. 
(tf)  Vide  Stephanum  Byzantinum. 
(f)  Lib.  2. 

4  the 
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the  Nile^  in  the  cities ;  whofe  principal  ocott« 
pation  was  to  embalm  bodies,  killed  by  the 
crocodiles,  or  drowned  in  its  waters,  "  There 
was  a  temple,  remarkably  grand,  in  a  town 
of  Egypt,  where  was  a  wooden  flatue,  fa* 
mous  for  being  adored  by  the  people,  and 
carried  by  the  impious^u^efls  from  town  to 
*'  town,  in  honour  of  the  Nile  (g)'^' 
*'  The  Nile  gives  fruitfulnefs  to  this  country, 
*'  and  the  god  is  invited,  with  holy  ceremo- 
**  riies,  to  a  fplendid  feaft,  annually  prepared 
**  for  him,  that  he  may  overflow  the  land : 
**  fhould  the  priefts  fail  in  obferving  this  cere- 
mony, at  the  proper  time,  he  would  ceafe 
to  fertilize  the  plains  of  Egypt"  (b.) 
The  priefts  evidently  impoied  on  vulgar 
credulity,  and  inftituted  a  fuperftitious  wor- 
fhip,  the  inefficacy  of  which  they  knew,  that 
they  might  become  mediators  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  fuppofed  difpenfers  o^ 
plenty.  The  enigmatic  theology  they  had 
framed,  and  which  the  hieroglyphics  con- 
cealed from  the  people,  admirably  ferved  their 
purpofe,  and  they  employed  all  their  know- 

{g)  Palladius.  cap.  57, 

(^)  Libaaius  Orat.  pro  TcmpHs, 

ledge 
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ledge  to  Tender  itVefpeAable;  which  obftr* 
vation  is  applicable  to  many  nations^ 

The  grand  feftiva:!  of  the  Nile  was  at  the 
Sumriier  iblftice,^  when  the  inundation  begins^ 
•*  This  is  the  nxbft  folcmn  and  celebrated  fef- 
"  tival  of  the  Egyptians,  who  pay  their  rivef 
"  divine  honours,  and  revere  him  as  the'firif 
"  of  their  deities,  proclaiming  hiiji  the  rival 
"  of  Heaven,  fince,  without  the  aid  of  clouds 
*^  and  rain,  he  waters  the  lands  (i)'^  The 
type  of  his  increafe  was  a  Nilometer  j  which, 
when  it  began,  the  priefts  took,  from  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  bore,  in  pomp» 
through  the  towns,  and  cities.  This  is  the 
wooden  ftatue  that  excites  the  anger  of  Pal- 
ladius.  When  the  waters  fell  they  replaced 
it  in  the  fandkuary.  They  had,  likewife, 
another  emblem  of  the  inundation,'  fculptured 
in  ftone,  dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  Nile. 
Pliny,  (k) ,  fpeaking  of  the  Bafaltes,  fays, 
*'  The  greateft  known  is  that  fent  to  the  Tem- 
'*  pie  of  Peace,  by  the  Emperor  Vefpafian ;  it 
"  reprefents  the  Nile,  with  fixteen  childrdi 
"  playing  round  him,  intin^ting  the  nujpaber 


(1)  Helbdorud,  Lib.  9. 
(/)  Lib,  36.' 

V©L.  11.  C  c 


**  of  cubits  to  whkli  his  waters  lifi).'*  Such, 
Sir,  are  the  religious  opinions  o£  the^wcieot 
Egyptians,  cooccmiQg  the  Nile  j  and  rnch 
the  feftivals  fuperiUtioo  hdd  in  its  honori 
^hich  ar*  not  yet  wholly  aboUihed :  their 
memory  is  prefgrved  in  the  pomp  with  which 
the  owal  c^  Grand  Cairo  is  annually  opened. 

I  have  the  honouf  to  he,  &;c. 
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LETTER     XXX. 

OF     APIS,      THE     SACRED     OX. 

TAe  fame  of  Apis :  princes  and  kings  came  to 
offer  him  facrifce:  his  diJlhiSlive  marks: 
Inauguration :  I'he  place  where  he  was  kept^ 
and  the  temple  to  which  carried  at  his  death, 
^be  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  new  Apis: 
was  the  allegorical  god  of  the  folar  year ^  the 
type  of  the  cycle  oftwenty^ve  years,  and  fbf, 
Jymhol  of  inundation* 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Apis,  become  famous  in  Egypt,  vni  re- 
nowned among  neighbouring  nations.  Pom« 
ponius  Mela  (l)^  iElian  (mj^  and  Lucian, 
who  fpeak  after  the  priefts,  inioriu  ut  he  was 
generally  worfhipped  in  the  country,  and  his 
divinity  proved  by  evident  marks.  Alexander, 

(/;  Lib.  I. 

(ffi)  Lib.  II. 

C  c  2  having 
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l&aving  conquered  the  kingdom,  difdalned  not 
to  offer  him  facrifice  (n).  Titus  (a)t 
Adrian  (p)^  and  Germanicus  (y),  went  to 
vifit  and  pay  him  homage,  Thefe  great 
princes,  douhtlefs,  knew  the  ahfurdity  of 
fuch  adoration  ;  hut  curiofitjr  induced  them 
to  Icam  the  myfteries  of  the  priefts,  and  the 
dcfire  oi  gaining  the  love  of  the  Egyptians  led 
them  to  ofi^r  incenfe  to  th^ir  idol.  The  beft 
and  moil  autbontic  writers,  on  Egyptian  my- 
thology,  fay,  Apis  waa  a  (ymbolical  deity, 
'*  Among  their  confecrated  animals  Mnevia 
''  and  Apis  are  the  moA:  famous  %  the  firft  an 
^  emblem  of  the  fun,  the  fecond  of  the  moon 
**  (r)r  Porphyrins  ('s)^  tells  us  Apis  bore 
charadleriftic  figns  of  bodi  thofe  luminaries  \ 
and  Macrobius  (t)^  confirming  this  opinion, 
adds,  he  was  equally  confecrated  to  them* 
You  may -well  fappofe,  Sirji  an  px  became 
thejobj^a  of  public  adoration,  was  not  pro-, 
duijed.  .Uk?  other  animals ;  the  priefts  afiirmc4 

\n)  A>^»an.  ficpcA/  Alcxand.     ^     -  • 

(y)  Spafti^n.  in'ViuAi'ianU^ 

j(j)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  2« 

(r)  Ammian.  MarccUin.  lib.  2Z, 

{i)  Apud  Eufeb.  dc  Prxp,  Evaa.  Kb.  3. 

•     \t;y  S»turnal.  ^    -. 

bis 
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his  orfgin  Was  divine.  Apis  is  feldom  gene- 
rated, nor  ever  according  to  the  ufual  laws  of 
nature.  The  Egyptians  affirm  it  is  by  celcf- 
tiial  iiit(u).  Plutarch  explains  this  paflagc* 
''  The  priefts  pistend  the  Moon  fheds  a^gene- 
*^  rative  light,  with  which  ihould  a  cow, 
*'  wanting  the  bull,  be  ftruck  ihe  conceives 
^^  Apis,  and  he  bears  the  iigns  of  that  planet 
"  (x)r  Herodotus  in  Euterpe  &ys  the  fan^. 
Such  were  the  fables  the  prieih  taught,  and  the 
vulgar,  to  whom  this  god  was  the  pirefage  of 
Plenty,  eagerly  received,  and  blindly  believed 
them«  Pliny  has  ^efcribed  the  marks  of  the  fa« 
crcd  ox.  **  A  white  fpot,  like  a  crefcent,  on  the 
^^  right  fide,  and  a  fwellbg  under  the  tongue, 
^  diftinguiihed  Apis  (y).'*  When  the  cow, 
fuppofed  to  be  impregnated  by  lunar  rays, 
brought  forth,  the  pricfts  went  to  examine 
the  calf,  and,  if  thus  marked,  they  pro- 
claimed the  birth  of  Apis  and  fertility.  ^^  An 
**  edifice  was  built  for  the  new  god,  facing 
**  the  rifing  fun,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
**  Hermes,  where  he  was  fed,  four  months, 
with  milk ;  after  which  the  pricfts  went  ki 

(w)  Pomp,  t/Ida,  lib,  i. 

\x)  Plut.  de  IGde  et  Ormde.    . 

{s)  Pliii,  lib.  «,    Confirmed bjTiEIiajij  Mb.  if.. 

C  c  3  **  pomp 
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^*  pomp  to  hk  abode,  and  faluted  htm  by  the 
"  name  of  Apis  (zJJ*  They  then  placed 
him  in  a  veiTel,  magnificently  ornamented, 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  fparkling  ^ith 
gold,  and  condudlod  him  to  Nilopolis,  fing- 
ing  hynms  and. burning  inceafe.  Here  tbey 
kept  him  for^  days  (dj^  ddring  which  wo- 
men, only,  had  permifiion  to  fee  and  falute 
him  in  a  manner  I  ihaU  not  relate,  but  whicfh 
18  proved  from  good  authority :  while  he 
lived  they  were  no  more  admitted  into  his 
pre&nce.  Having  been  inaugurated,  in  this 
ci^,  the  fimie  proceffion,.  with  inumerable 
boats,  took  die  god  to  Memphis  (hj^  where, 
all  ceremonies  ending,  he  became  wholly  fa* 
crcd  (cj.  Apis  had  a  fbtely  dwelling,  and 
the  place  where  he  lay  was  myftically  called 
the  bed^.  Strabo  {d)  vifited,  and  thus  de- 
fcribed  his  palace.  .  "  The  edifice  where 
^*  Apis  remains  is  near  the  temple  of  Vulcan. 
"  He  is  fed  in  a  holy  apartment,  before 
•^  which  is  a  grand  court.     The  cow,    hi* 

(z)  JfXxm.  Hid.  Animal,  lib.  ii. 

(a)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  2. Euicb.  Piaep.  Evan.  lib.  3* 

(t)  Aitimian.  Marcellin. 
\c)  Plin.  lib.  8. 

*  The  Latin  reads  tbakmus^  chamber,  T. 
{d)  Lib.  I7«  . 

•'  dam. 


*«  dium^  10  kept  in  &  houfc  on  qa^  0f  ar»&)ks ; 
*^  *nd>  foraetimegs  to  gratify  (^e.curiofi^  of 
<'  ftraog^s^  1»e  in  Ivwtgbt  qWi,  into  thi» 
^<  cooit^  He  may  always  be  ietn  throiigh  ft 
^^  wiAdow ;  but  die  prieiH  alfo  ihovr  him  to 
*<  the  public/'  Solinus  %s  thfcy  once  a  year 
prefe&t  him  a  heifer>  which  thqrput  to  (kath 
oo  the  iame  day^  ^ 

An  QXp  thus  marvdlottily  procreatecU  ne« 
ceilarily  had  fupernatural  knowledge.  Thua 
the  prieils  affirmed  he  foretold  the  future^  by, 
his  geftures,  motions,  and  other  modes> 
which  they  interpreted  according  to  their  fan* 
cies.  ^'  Apis  has  two  t9emples»  called  bed^, 
*<  (tiaUmosJ  which  ferve  as  oracles  to  the 
^  people.  If,  when  confulted,  he  enters 
''  the  one^  the  predidicm  is  ^rourable ;  and 
'^  the  reverie,  if  the  odier%  He  gives  anfwers 
*^  to  individuals,  by  taking  food  from  their 
«  hands ;  this  he  refufed  from  tkia  hand  of 
**  Germanicus,  who  died  foon  after /^^^Z*  It 
weit  unjuil  to  imagine  this  refpedable  writer 
had  faith  in  fuch  predi&ionsi  he  gives  the 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  only  cites 
&&S,  without  ipeaking  his  own  icntiments. 

(r)  PUn.  lib.  t. 

Cc4  We 
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We  tiro  learn  (f)  that,  during  th6  abodi 
of  Eudoxtts  the  Aftronomer  in  Egypt,  Apis 
itemed  to  lick  the  hem  of  his^  garment,'  and 
the  priefts  foretold  he  would  becomo^lkmous, 
btit  that  his  career  would  be  (hort.  Various 
hiftorians  relate  that  children,  playing  round 
the  facred  ox,  fuddenly  .  felt  themielves  in- 
fpired,  forefaw  the  future,  and  unveiled  its 
events.  Thus  powerful  is  fuperftition  over 
the  mind  of  man,  who,  yet,  is  vain  of  his 
penetration. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  inflallaticm  of  Apis. 
His  birth  is  annually  celebrated,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  week  (g) .  The  people  aflfemblc  to 
offer  him  facriiices,  and,  what  may  feem  fur- 
prifing,  they  immolate  oxen  (b).  .  This*  fo- 
lemnity  pafTes  not  without  a  miracle.  Am^ 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who  coUeded  the  op?- 
,  iiions  of  the  ancients,  fajrs,  during  the  fcvcn 
.days  whod'  the  priefts  celebrated  the  birth  of 
.Apis,  crocodiles,  forgetting  their  natural  fe- 
rocity, became  tame,  and  did  harm  to  no 
one  (i). 

{f)  Diog.  Lacr.  lib,  7, 

{t)  Nicctas.  ,  .        .        • 

•       (h)  Herod,  lib.  2. 

(/)  Lib.  22    Soiintis  too  cites  ^is  opinion. 

y«t 
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-  Yet  could  not  dws  o*,  fo  honoured;  pafi 
tke  miraculous  terftv  affixed  to  his  days. 
•*  Apis  cannot  live  more  than  a  certain  num- 
^*  her  of  years  J  which  ended,  they  drown 
^*  him  in  the  fountain  of  the  priefts  ^;ty.'' 
Amtnianus  Mgrcellinus  adds,  he  is  not  per-- 
mitted  to  live  beyond  the  period  which  the 
facred  books  prefcribe ;  and,  when  this  hap« 
pens,  they  embalm,  and,  fecretly,  entomb 
him,  in  caverns  defined  for  that  purpofe« 
The  pfiefts,  in  this  cafe,  proclaim  he  has 
difappeared;  but,  when  he  dies,  naturally^ 
.befoK .  this  epocha,  they  publifh  his  death, 
^nd  £)lemnly  bear  his  body  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  **  There  was  an  ancient  temple  of 
**  Serapis,  at  Memphis,  which  ftrangcrs  wertt 
**  £:)rbidden  to  approach ;  the  priefts  them- 
**  ielves  only  entering  when  they  entombed 
"  Apis  (IJ" —  "  At  this  time,  they  opened 
"  the  gates  called  Lethe  and  Cocytus  (or  for- 
**  getfulnefs  and  lamentation)  which'  gave  a 
"  loud  and  grating  found  (^)." 

(i)  Plin.  lib.  %. 

{f)  Paufanias. 
'   (w)  PIut.de  IfiaectOfirldc.   Thefe  gates  were  thofc  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis. 

Ammianus 
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.  Aoimkaue  Ma^liMs  aod  Sottnut  de^ 
iciibe,  with  cncigy^  ^o  uoiverfitl  affliOion  of 
e£  the  Egyptians^  who  called  oo  Heaven, 
m^  cries  and  groans^  for  aiiother  Apis. 
Xrucian  ncpreicDts  it  rery  pleaftntiy.  ^^  Is 
'^^  there  any  one,  when  Apis  dies,  fufficiently 
^*  enamoured  of  his  long  hair  not  immedl- 
*^  atdy  to  cut  it  off,  and  imprefs  tokens  cf 
^*  his  gdef  on  his  ffaaved  pate  ?'' 

It  is  important  to  iuiow  die  term  pre^ 
fcribed  to  the  days  of  Apis^  becauie  it  will 
ihew  the  intention  of  the  priefts  in  eftablldp- 
ing  this  fymbolical  deity;  and  Plolarcb, 
here,  affords  us  fooie  information.  *^  The 
^*  number  five,  multiplied  by  itfHf,  is  equal 
<^  to  the  letters  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet, 
•*  and  the  years  of  Apis  (»)."  You  know, 
Sir,  the  number  twenty  five  indicated  a  pmod 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  to  which  this  ox  was 
cohfecrated.  Syncellus,  in  his  Chronogra* 
phiay  fpeaking  of  the  thirty*iecond  Egyptian 
king,  named  Afeth,  fays,  "  The  folar  year 
"  contained  only  360  days,  before  Afeth, 
'*  who  added  five  to  make  it  compleat.  In 
**  his  reign,  a  calf  was  raifed  to  the  rank^of 

(if)  Plut.  de  Ifide  et  Ofiride. 

«  the 
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^«  the  gods^aod  named  Apis^  ThefcBfeiiiH 
ing  paiiage  yields  us  ftiU  ikrcfaer  ihtelli^ee. 
''^  It  wascuftomaiytoimug^ratetheKingsti^ 
**  Egypt,  at  Memphis,  in  the  temple  of  Ai)if» 
^  where  thoy  were  firft  initiated  in  the  tv^jrAtr^^ 
and  received  the  religious  garb,  after  which 
they  were  permitted  to  bear  the  yoke  ef  t!be 
^'  deity,  through  the  town,  to  a  place.oidml 
"  the  Sandruary,  which  the  profane-: were 
^^  ^bidden  to  eater.  There  they,  were 
**  obliged  to  fwear  they  woiAd  add  neither 
month  nor  day  to  the  }reir,  but  that  it 
(hould  confift  of  365  days,  according  to  an- 
"  cienteftabli(hment(^).'* 

This  will  authortie  us  to  fuppoTe  Ajns  a 
tutelary  deity  of  the  new  form  givea  to  the  ib« 
lar  year,  and  of  the  cycle  of  tweoty  fiire 
years,  difcovered  at  the  fame  time ;  nor  may 
we  doubt  but  that  ApLs  intimately  re&rred  to 
the  incrcafc  of  the  Nik,  it  bemg  atteftcd 
by  many  hifterians.  The  period  of  this  in- 
crea£b  was  the  new  moon  after  the  Summer 
iblftice,  oil  which  all  eyes  were  Jixed.  Hiny 
fays(^).    Apis  had  a  white  mark,  on  the 

(^)  Fabrifcius  Biblioth.  Lat. 
C^}  Lib.  8. 

J  right 
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tight  fide,  in  the  form  of  a  crefceht ;  wliich 
mark^  adds  ^lian  (^),  fignified  the  com>- 
mencement  of  the  inundation;  which  autho- 
ritics  are  confirmed  by  Ammiahus  Marcellinus. 
If  Apis  pbfleflbd  diefe  charaderiftic  figns, 
which  proved  his  origin  divine,  fertili^  and 
abundance  were  promiied.  It,  therefore,  feems 
evident  this  facred  ox,  the  guardian  of  the 
folar  year,  was  aHb  held  to  be  the  prefiding 
genius  of  the  inundation.  The  priefts,  by 
limiting  his  life  to  twenty  five  years,  and 
making  the  inftallation  of  the  new  Apis  con- 
•  cur  with  the  renewal  of  this  period,  probably, 
had  perceived,  from  long  meteorological  ob- 
fervations,  this  revolution  continually  brought 
years  of  abundance :  no  means  could  be  mofe 
certain  of  obtaining  refpedt  from  the  people, 
toward  .this  emblematic  deity,  fince  his 
birth  promiied  a  fortunate  inundation,  and  all 
the  treaflires  of  fecundity; 
•  The  Iblcmnity  of  his  inauguration  was 
called  apparition.  That  which  was  annually 
renewed,  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  of 
the  month  Payn,  correfponding  to  the  fevcn- 
tcenth  or  eighteenth  of  June,  was  named  the 

{q)  Hift.  Animal,  lib.  ii« 

4  birth 
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birth  of  Apis,  ^  feftival  which  -filian  thua 
defciribeSt  "  What  banquetting,  what  fa-r 
•'  crificey,"  docs  the  commencement  of  the 
**  inundation  occafion  in  Egypt !  The  people 
^*  all  celebrate  the  birth  of  Apis.  To  defcribe 
'*  the  dances j  rejoicing,  flicws,  and  feails, 
**  among  the  Egyptians^,  at  this  time,  3i!^Quld. 
^^  be  tedioas ;  aiid  to  exprefs  the  in^oidpatioii 
^*  of  joy,  throughout  every. city,  impofli* 
«  ble(r)."  .. 

The  name  of  this  revered  dx  may  add  far- 
ther light  to  thefe  remarks.  jipt\  in  Egyptian, 
fignifies  number  (j)  mcafure^  which  epithet  is 
peciiliarly  charadteriftic  of  an  animal  de^g^ed 
to  guard  the  folar  year^^  to  be  the  type  of  the 
cycle  of  twenty-^five'yearr,-and  the  prefa^^Q 
of.  a  favorable  inundation  (/). 

\  have  th^  honour  tq  be,  6cc. 
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ft  • .   '    •        "    '  '  '      '  i 

(r)  iEliaa.  Klft.  Animal.  ^  • 

•.   (j)  JablonflciPj|ntb.,£gypt.  topu  JJ, 

(f)  The  Bifliop  of  AMranches,'  M,  Huet,  has  endea-^ 

vourcd  to  prove  Apia  was  ft  fymbol  of  di^  patriafcb  Jofef^ 

^vhich  opinion  be  has  (upported  with  all  his  erudicLon. 

Seduced 
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OF    MNEVI8    ABTD    ONUPHIS^ 


Mmm  and  Onupbis  f acred  bulls.  Tie  firfi 
^  mo^pped  from  antiquky  too  rimotejbr  tbt 
-  dbogm  of  tids  worjkip  to  be  dtfcovendi  the 
fecond^  kept  in  the  Tempk  of  ApoUoy  at 
Hermuntbis,  was  not  very  famous^  if  we 
'  *^JudlgefrMi  the  fience  of  bi^oridns  9  tie 
*-  cehbrity  of  Apis  occqfioned  them  both  to  be 
'  Jbrgottin. 

To  M.  X-  M. 

Giand  Cairn. 

M  NEVIS  and  Onuphis  were  two  bulls 
confecrated  to  the  Suns  the  £rft  was  the 
tutelar  deity  of  Heliopolis  :  the  fecond^  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Hermunthis^  the 

Seduced  by  authority  Co  great,  (bme  authors  have  adopted 
this  fyftem,  which  I  have  not  thought  neceilary,  ferioufly, 
to  oppofe,  it  being  felf  deftrudive,  and  only  proving  how 
hr  prejudice  may  lead  the  moft  learned  man  aftray,  vrho  is 
not  guided  by  found  reafon^  and  an  impartial  judgment. 

moderft 
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ftioAmi  J^tmnt,  rekte4  to  th^.  if3tf0feafit  of 
the  Nile.  "  At  the  qity  of  HeUopoli5(2;r)^ 
*^  built  on  an  artificial  mount,  w^  j^ 
**  temple  ^f  the  Smf,  where  JV^f if  was 
^'  kqpty  ^  a  facred  inclofiire^  aod  held  bj 
<'  the  citis^ns  to  be  a  god.''  Theaacieatf 
concur  in  con^nxxiog  this  bull  vkls  conf^ 
crated  to  Ae  Suh(x)j  Aough  thr  iwfe  fl(f 
this  coofeatjon  is  tpo  mwpte  tQ  bp,J|iK9WU 
being  muck  more  aatkAt  th^o  ih^t  of^|^> 
M.  de  V^noks  fyj.  ptope?  it  ufl^ff  ^Sfl«> 
the  fizft  of  the  Pharaplji^s.;  but  thi$^0(p^<;^ 
unfupportod  by  hiftory,  muft  be  n^(tfd«|  as 
coDJe^rp.  We  have  a  jr^t  c^  i«pp«ll^ 
however^  ij  preccjdjsd  th^  ctepattOre.  of  the 
lira^litesi  who«  accuftomed  to  Egyptian  iiokr 
atry»  caft;  a  gol4^  P^)f»  in  the  deieft^  to 
(tryc  thepi  as  ft  guifie.  The  worihip  of 
Mnevis  declined  when  Apis,  conibcrated  t9 
more  important  events,  became  the  general 
deity }  and  Macrobius  fzj  infonms  us  Mnevii 
held  only  the  fecond  rank  amoog  the  facred 

(u)  StrabOy  lib.  17. 

(x}  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.      ^lian  Hift.  Animat.  lib.*XX« 
Porphyr  apud  Eufeb*  Prep.  Evan,  lib*  3. 
(y)  Chronologie,  torn,  II. 
(z)  Satuni.  lib.  x. 

bulls  s 
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bulls  I  nor  was  any  thing  remarkable  related 
cif  liim,  'according  to  Ammiahus-  Marcel- 
MtmsfaJ.  '*         ' 

'  We  Icara  from  Strabo^^},  thk  Cambyfes; 

.    •  •■     •  •         •  • 

<hc  feourge  of  Egypt,  aeftroyed'thrikatcry 
tempi*  of  rielio|i6lIs ;  '^ter*  wKich/'-We  may 
ilippofe,  the  worfhip  of -Mhevis  fcU'  to  tfecayi 
Jiibkmiki  ihterprets^  his  naftic  to  I^Sfy  dedi* 
ciited^tix't^d  6un  (^).  At  Herfnunthk,  where 
diem  w^ff  a  i^Tilometef;  a-Bull  Was  ^brihlpped; 
called  biitiphls  (i/),'  thfe*  gbod  genius,  becaufc 
lie  was  hdnbiirctt  as'  the  type-  of  ieibundance; 
The^'JnipftS'ke^t  him  in  the  magnificent 
€«nplo*of^  ApoHo,*  which  I  liavc-  defcribcd; 
in  thti  fifth?  Letter  oP vol.  11. .  At-  the  farther 
tsiA  <M'  oi\e; j>f  the  apartments  are  ftili  to  be 
iien'two'iilarble  oxen,  futrounded  by  womcii 
fttckling  thdr  children.  :  Here,  no  doifbt, 
they  celebrated,  in 'his  hohor,  the  cuftomary 
feftivals;  at  the  birth  of  Apis ;  but  this  city 
was  lefs  confiderable  than  Memphis,  which 
becamfc  the  Metropolis,  after  the  Kings  of 
Thebes  had  thither  tranfported  the  feat  of 

•    (a)  'Lib,  ia,*   • 

(b)  Lib.  17-  .' 

(c)  Tom.  IL    Deriving  it  from  Afnoein^^ 
(<^  Jablon.  Panth.  ^gypt.  tom.  IL 

empire. 
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empire.  Onuphis  was  not  Co  famous  as  Apis : 
this  is  the  reafon  why  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  antients,  except  Strabo,  Macrobius, 
and  ^irari(^^.  Such,  Sir,  were  the  bulls 
the  priefts  con&crated  to  preierve  the  memory 
of  their  difcoTtrifes,  and  whicfi  the  Vulgar 
adored  as  deities.  The  Egyptians,  from  the 
rembteflr  ages,  confecrated  the  ox,  as  the 
fymbol  of  fruitfulnefs ;  in  yvhxch  thcjf  were 
imitkted  by  the  Greeks^.  In  after  times,  the 
horn,  only,  of  that  animal  was  cfepided, 
jBlkd  with  ears  of  corn,  and' fruits ;-  and' the 
eornucopia  became  emblematically  famous 
among  the  poetic  Thus  iiave  mbil  anoient 
cuftoms  originated  in  Egypt. 

I  have  ^  honour  to  be,  jkc. 


(0  JEibn  Hi&.  Animal,  lib.  xa. 
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LETTER     XXXIL 

OF    THE    TERRESTRIAL    SERAPIS. 

The  terreftrial  Serapis  was  a  deity  wJbici,  the 
Egyptians  Juppofed,  preji'ded  aver  the  increaje 
of  the  waters.  T!he  Nilometer,  divided  into 
cubits^  was  his  type,  and  afefiivaLwas  held 
in  his  honour^  when  the  inundation  began. 
The  priejis  took  the  Nilometer  from  the 
fanSluary,^  at  the  increafe  of  the  water Sj 
and  there,  again,  inclpfed  it,  at  the  decreaj^^ 
which  they  named  Sari  Api,  the  column  of 
meafure.  This  was  Jbe  origin  of  the  em- 
blematical  deity  the  Greeks  called  Serapis. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo, 

J.  HE  Egyptians,  Sir,  had  two  deities 
named  Serapis ;  the  one  celeftial,  of  which  I 
have  fpoken,  the  other  terreftrial,  of  which 
I  fliall  now  fpeak.  The  firft  fignified  the 
Sun,  in  Autumn ;  the  fecond  related  to  the 

inundation. 
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ihiirtdationi    "  The  people  of  Egypt  meafure 

•*  the  increafe  of  the  Nile  by  cubits  /OO'-"*^ 

•*  Some  authors  affirm  Serapis  and  Jupiter 

**  are  the  fame;    others  that  he  reprefents 

**  the  Nile,  becaufe  he  bears  a  bufhel  and  a 

*^  cubit  in  his  hand,  emblems  of  the  inunda-. 

'**  tion(^)."     Thefe  different  opinions  were 

both  right.      The  celeftial   Serapis,    as  an 

emblem  of  the  Sun,  might  be  called  Jupiter  5 

the  other  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  the 

flooding  of  the  river.     Thus  the  rhetorician 

Ariftides,    in  his  oration  on  Serapis,    calls 

him  the  god  who,  during  Summer,  makes 

the  waters  increafe,  and  the  tempefts  calm; 

On  this  point  antient  Pagan  and  Chriilian 

authors  agree;     **  To  Serapis  they  attribute 

"  that   virtue  in  the   Nile  which   imparts 

**  riches   and  fertility   to    Egypt  (^)."    '    » 

"  The  Egyptians  give  the  glory  of  watering 

"  their  fields  to  Serapis  (/)." 

Let  us  enquife  what  was  the  origin  of 
this  deity,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  find,  by 

if)  Greg,  Nafcianzen#  Orat.  9* 
{jg)  Suidas.in  voce  Serapis/ 
(J)  Ruffin.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  lib,  2. 
(/)  Socrates.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  lib.  I. 

D  d  a  colleding 
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colleding  the  fcattercd  rays  of  light  hiftoiy 
affords.  We  have  fccn  the  Egyptians,  ever 
attentive  to  what  might  afccrtain  the  progrcfs 
of  the  inundation^  conflraded  various  Nilo- 
meters  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  as 
in.  the  i0and  of  Elephantina,  at  Hennun- 
this  {i)f  the  modern  Armant,  Memphis,,  and 
as  far  as  lower  Egypt,  They  wercy  at  firft, 
Satisfied  with  finking  a  chamber,  the  floor  of 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  tracing  lines,  en  the  waUs,  to 
meafure  the  height  of  the  water.  They 
afterward  raiied  a  column  in  the  centre  of 
this  chamber,  which  they  divided  into  cu- 
bits and  inches.  This  Kilometer  they  called 
Sari  Api,  the  cblumn  of  meafure(/)*  This 
place  became  facrcd,  and  the  priefts,  in  whom 
all  their  fcience  centered,  only  might,  enter 
it,  whofe  obfervations  and  difcoverics,  written 
in  facerdotal  charadters,  guided  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  Enlightened  by  meteorological  tables, 
kept   for  ages   with    increafing   perfedion, 

{i)  Dcfcribed  by  Heliodorus,  lib.  iq. 

(/)  Thus  are  thcfc  Egyptian  words  inteFpceted  hj 
Jablonlki,  torn.  IL  from  which  the  Gxteks  hare  formrf 
Scrapts. 

r  &01A 
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from  this  fanduary  they  predidcd  all  the 
phaenomena  of  the  inundation,  long  before 
they  happened.  Poffeflbrs  of  this  important 
knowledge,  they  announced  abundance  or 
fterility,  and  were  regarded  by  the  people  as 
oracles«  That  their  prognoftications  might 
be  more  revered,  they  attributed  them  to 
Scrapis,  under  whofe  divine  protedtion  they 
put  the  column  of  meafurc.  Knowing  the 
vulgar  require  fenfible  images,  they  formed 
a  Nilometer  of  wood,  which  was  the  emblenj 
of  Serapis,  and  to  which  they  attributed 
divine  virtue :  this  they  folemnly  bore  at  the 
feafts  of  Apis.  ^*  It  was  the  cuftoita  to  carry 
♦*  the  meafurc  of  the  Nile  into  the  temple  of 
•*  Serapis,  as  the  author  of  the  inundation ; 
"  which  Nilometer  was,  afterward,  depofited 
♦*  in  the  church,  to  render  homage  to  the 
•*  Lord  of  waters  (/^)."  SoKomcn  adds,  this 
change  happened  under  the  reign  of  Con- 
ftantinc(;^),  after  which  the  meafure  of  the 
incrcafc  of  the  river  was  no  more  borne 
into  the  Pagan  temples,  but  placed  in  the 

(m)  Ruffin.  Hift.  Ecclvfiaft.  lib.  2. 
{n)  Sozomen.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  lib.  l. 

D  d  3  churches. 
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L-.     lulhn  (o)f  the  Apoftate,  re-eflab-i 
/  /Acd  things  in  their  former  ftate,  but  The- 
donus  dcRroycd  the  magnificent  temple  of 
ScnpiSf   at  Alexandria,   and  abolifhed  this 
fupcrAitiovLS  ceremony.     Thefe  authors,  and 
Uiany  more  whom,  were  it  needful,  I  might 
cite,  prove  the  Egyptian  priefts  firft  called 
the  Nilometer  Serapis,  the  column  of  mea- 
fure,  which  name  they  gave  to  the  god  under 
whofe  protcdtion  they  placed  it,  and  to  whom 
they  attributed  a  power  of  making  the  waters 
Jncreafc,    and   the   fymbol   of  whom   they, 
afterward,  bore  in  their  folemn  feafts ;  thus 
abufing  their  kno\\  ledge  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  idolatry,  and  to  render  themfelves 
refpedtable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

An  Alexandrian  coin  is  preferved,  on  one 
fide  of  which  the  Nile  reclines,  depifted  as 
an  aged  man,  bearing  a  bufhel  on  his  head, 
and  holding  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and, 
in  the  other,  a  flip  of  the  papyrus,  with  this 
infcription,  To  the  Kile^  HAy  God  i  on  the 
reverfe  is  the  head  of  Serapis,  bearing  a 
bufhel,  and  this  legend,  To  Serapis,  Holy 
Godfp*). 

[o)  Sozomcn.  Hift.  Ecelefiaft,  lib.  4* 
(^*)  Pignorii  Mcnla  Ifia^a. 

I  Ml 
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I  fhall  not,  like  JablonikI,  dwell  on  the 
fituation  of  the  antient  temple  of  Scrapis, 
which  appears  to  me  of  little  confequence, 
but  fhall  juft  obferve.  Sir,  this  learned  man, 
to  whom  I  render  homage,  and  whofe  mqft 
cfUmable  enquiries  have  aided  me  greatly,  is 
deceived,  when  he  places  this  edifice  in  the 
ifle  of  Raouda,  where  the  prefent  Mekias  is 
fituated,  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  nu- 
merous Nilometers  of  Egypt.  .  I  might  fend 
you  a  long  diflertation  on  this  fubjed:,  .and 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  place  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  antients,  but  I  fear  to  abufe 
.your  patience  5  my  purpofc  was  to  difcover 
the  origin  of  the  terreftrial  Serapis,  which  I 
believe  I  have  accomplifhed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


Dd4  LETTER 
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LETTER     XXXm. 

OF   ANUBI8,   A   SYMBOLICAL   DEITY. 

Anubis  tad  temfJe^^  priefis^  and  a  city  iuilt  m 
bis  honour:  his  fiatue  bore  a  dogs  head^ 
nvbicb  anifj^af,  his  livis^^  i^^g^9  ^m  conje* 
crated  to  him:  retrefented  the  Horizon^ 
wherefore f  was  held  to  be  the  infeparabk 
companion  oflfis  and  OJiris^  and  called  that 
illegitimate  fon  j  lecauje^  not  luminous  himfelf^ 
bijhone  only  with  borrowed  light. 

To  M.  L.  M, 

(yrand  Cairo. 

Anubis,  regarded  in  Egypt  as  the 
faithful  companion  of  liis  and  Ofiris,  received 
divine  honours,  had  temples  confecrated  to 
him,  and  priefts,  and  his  image  was  borne 
in  all  religious  ceremonies.  Lucian  makes 
Socrates  fay,  "  See  you  not  with  what  refped 
'*  the  Egyptians  adore  the  god  Anubis?"' 
His  ftatue  was  emblematic^  having  the  head 

of 
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of  a  dog,  on  a  humaa  body  (f) ;  wherefore 
Virgil  and  Ovid  call  him  the  barker  Anubi$ 
fqj.  Lpcian^  whofe  wit  is  exercifcd  on  all 
fubjejas  that  fall  beneath  his  notice,  and 
who,  in  his  farcafins,  fpared  neither  heroes 
nor  gods,  makes  Momus  fpeak  thus :  ^*  Oh 
"  thou,  whom  Egypt  reprefcnts  with  the 
"  h^ajl  of  a  dog,  ^e^k,  who  art  thou? 
**  And,  fincp  thou  barkeft,  wherefore  haft 
"  tho^  fuifered  them  to  place  thee  among 
^  the  immortals  ?" 

Cynopolis  (r),  now  Minieh,  fituated  in 
the  lower  Thebais,  was  built  in  honour  of 
Anubis.  His  temple  no  longer  fubiifts,  where 
the  priefts  celebrated  his  feftivals  with  great 
pomp,  and  confecrated  the  dog  to  him,  as 
his  living  emblem.  "  Anubis  is  revered  in 
"  the  city  of  the  dogs,  the  capital  of  the 
**  Cynopolitan  Prasfedture,  where  thofe  arti- 
**  mals  are  fed  with  facrcd  food,  and  religion 
«*  has  appointed  them  woribipf sj.'*  An 
event,  related  by  Plutarch,  fomewhat,  how- 

(p)  Diod.  Sic.  Kb.  i. 
{q)  iEneid.  iib.  8.    Metamorph.  lib.  9, 
(r)  The  city  of  the  dog. 

(i)  Strabo,  lib.  17.  Stephanas  Byzantinus  adds  Cyna- 
polis  is  a  city  of  Egypt,  where  Anubis  is  adored. 

ever. 
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ever,  difcredited  them  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Cambyfes  having  killed  the  god 
Apis,  and  caft  his  body  in  a  field,  all  animals 
refpcfted  him,  except  the  dog,  which  eat  his 
flefh  :  this  impiety  diminifhed  the  veneration 
in  which  dogs  had  beeA  held. 

Cynopolis  was  hot  the  only  city  that  burnt 
incenfe  on  the  altars  of  Anubis;  he  had 
chapels  in  moft  of  the  temples,  which  occa- 
fioned  Juvenal  to  fay,  how  many  cities  vene- 
rate the  dog  (/)•  His  image  always  accom- 
panied thofe  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  in  their  folemn 
feafts,  and,  Rome  having  adopted  the  cere- 
monies of  Egypt,  the  Emperor  Commodus 
(u)^  celebrating  the  Ifiac  feftivals,  had  his 
head  fhaved,  and  bore,  himfelf,  the  god 
Anubis.  His  ftatue  was  of  gold,  or  gilt,  as 
well  as  the  accompanying  emblematic  attri- 
butes. Ii>  this  the  antients  agree,  and  Lucian, 
relating  the  crime  committed  by  a  Syrian 
flave,  confirms  their  opinion  :  this  flave,  fays 
he,  joined  fome  facrilegious  robbers,  who, 
entering  the  fanduary  of  Anubis,  ftole  the 
god,  two  vafes,  and  the  golden  caduceus, 
with  cynocephali  of  filver.      The  very  name 

f/)  Sat.  15. 

(u)  Lamprid.  cap.  9.  Spartian  cites  the  fame  h&. 

of 
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of  Anubis  fignifies  glided  (at).  It  was  myf- 
terious,  and  the  pricfts,  as  we  fhall  fee,  did 
not  beftow  it  without  a  reafon. 

Plutarch  will  inform  us  'what  this  emblc- 
inatical  deity  jpieant.  "  The  circle  "which 
•*  bounds  and  divides  tlie  two  hemlfpheres^ 
**  and,  therefore,  is  called  horizon,  is  named 
^^  Anubis,  and  is  piiftured  in  the  form  of  a 
**  dog  becaufe  that  animal  watches  day  and 
'*  night."  {y)  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  well 
inftrufted  in  the  myftical  theology  of  Egypt, 
favours  this  explanation.  "  The  two  dogs 
*'  (the  two  Anubis)  are  fymbols  of  the  two 
•*  hemifpheres,  vvhich  furround  the  terref- 
^^  trial  globe"  {z).  In  another  place,  he 
^dds,  fome  pretend  that  thefe  animals,  the 
faithful  guardians  of  men,  arc  types  of  the 
tropics^  which,  like  centinels,  watch  the 
fun  on  the  north  and  fouth. 

If,  Sir,  we  adopt  the  firft  of  thefe  inter- 
pretations, we  fhall  find  the  priefts,  regarding 
/Inubis  as  the  horizon,  gilded  his  ftatuc  to 

{x)  Jablonflci  Panth.  JEgypt.  torn.  11.  %s  Anubis 
comes  from  Nub,  goldy  anJfrom  Annub,  gskUJj  whence 
jhe  Greeks  have  derived  Anubis. 

(y)  De  Ifide  et  Oftride. 

(z^  Stroma  5. 

indicate 
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iadicate  that  this  circle,  firft  receiving  the 
iiin*s  rays,  feemed,  at  his  rifing,  glittering 
with  brightnefs,  and,  when  he  fct,  rcflcdcd 
his  laft  beams  upon  the  earth*  They  called 
Anubis  the  fon  of  Ofiris,  but  illegitimate,  in 
their  facred  fables,  for  he  only  returned  a  bor- 
rowed light  to  theeartht  and  naight  not,  like 
Horus,  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  day,  or 
the  lawful  fon  of  Oliris.  We  may  add,  the 
vifible  horizon  turning  with  the  fun  is  his  in- 
fcparable  companion . 

According  to  the  fecond  of  thefe  explana- 
tions, where  Anubis  means  the  tropics,  he 
is  alfo  the  faithful  guardian  of  Ifis  and  0&^ 
ris.  Tlie  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  in- 
cluded within  the  Zodiack,  wandering  nei- 
ther to  the  right  nor  left  ^  which  limits,  fixed 
by  the  author  of  nature,  might,  in  hierogly- 
phical  language,  be  typified  by  a  deity  with 
the  head  of  a  dog,  which  fliould  feem  to  op- 
pofe  their  pajSage  toward  the  two  poles.  The 
firft  opinien,  however,  feems  to  me  moft  na- 
tural, and  accordant  to  the  ideas  of  the 
pr  lefts. 

You  perceive.  Sir,  thofc  authors  who  have 
been  pleafant  upon  the  Egyptians  either  did 
not  fpeak  what  they  thought,  or  undditood 

not 
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not  their  allegories.  Anubis,  wc  may  rca- 
fonably  fuppofe,  was,  at  firft,  only  a  fymbol, 
invented  by  aftronomers  to  es:pref&  their  dif* 
coverics.  The  people,  accuftomed  to  fee  it 
in  their  teibplesy  where  fcience  vras  depo- 
fitcd,  adored  it  as  a  deity ;  and  the  pricfts  fa- 
voured their  error  by  connedking  it  wirib  re- 
ligion. The  worfhip  of  Antibis  iitdaced  that 
of  the  dog,  his  type,  and  moft  of  the  Pagaa 
gods,  had  this  kind  of  origin.     Before  men 

could  write  they  aied  iniitative  figures  to 
cxprefs  their  ideas,  which  language,  was^ 
at  iirft,  intelligible  to  all.  Having  in* 
vented  chara€kers  which  by  found  might 
exprefi  thought,  the  people  emplc^ed 
thefe  becaufe  they  might  be  uied  with  more 
facility.  The  hieroglyphics  were  configned 
to  their  fandtuaries,  and  the  j^iefts  only  pre* 
fcrved  their  interpretation.  Thefe  allegorical 
figns,  at  lengthy  no  more  had  meaning,  in 
the  vulgar  appreheniion,  but,  containing  the 
fbrms  of  things,  became  objedls  of  fuperfti- 
tian. 

ihav«^thehottotirtt>b«,  &x. 
-.  LETTER 
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LETTER    XXXIV. 

OF    TYPHON,   A   SYMBOLICAL    DEITY< 

TypboTip  ah  evil  genius ;  the  crocodile  and  bippo^ 

potamus  confecrated  to  bim  I  bisjlatueinfulted 

noben  tbofe  evils  did  not  ceafe  ofwbicb  be  'was 

tbefuppojed  autbor».     Tbe  priejls  hy  tbis  god 

figured  winter t   and  tbe  fatal  effeSis  of  the 

South  and  South  Eafi  winds,     ^beir  fables 

'  concerning  Typbon  pajjed   into    Pbanicia^ 

Greece^    and   Italy  i     the  pbilofipbers  and 

poets  of  which  nations^  adding  new  allegories^ 

introduced  bis  worjhip.     His  origin  difcover^ 

able  amid  thefe  fables^ 

To  lyi.  L,  M. 

Grand  Calro^. 

J  HAVE  mentioned  Typhon  before.  Sir,  bc- 
caufe  his  hiflory  is  connected  with  that  of  all 
the  gods  of  Egypt.  Hitherto  you  have  be- 
held beneficent  deities  worfhipped,-  and  ani- 
mals confecrated  to  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  Nile.  Gratitude  reiidered  this  homage, 
^  \  but 
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but  the  adoration  of  Typhon  was  the  efFciStof 
fear.  Thankigivings  and  offerings  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  former;  this  evil  genius  was 
to  be  pacified  by  facrifices ;  and,  when  thofc 
calamities  which  were  attributed  to  him  did 
not  ceafe,  his  image  .was  infulted.  Believing 
Typhon  to  be  the  evil  principle,  the  Egyp- 
tians confecrated  the  crocodile  (^)  to  him, 
the  hippopotamus,  and  the  afs,  becaufeof 
its  red  colour.  Thefe  animals,  fuppofed  to 
be  agreeable  to  him,  were  revered  in  many 
cities,  and  kept  in  facred  inclofures,  they 
imagining  fuch  religious  attentions  would 
calm  the  fury  of  Typhon,  whofe  foul  was 
fuppofed  .to  animate  them.  ^  The  Egyp- 
tians endeavoured  to  appeafe  this  evil  genius 
by  facrifices  (^)"v  When  unfuccefsful,  at 
certain  feftivals,  they  loaded  him  with  op- 
probrious epithets  and  invedives,  and  ftruck 
his  ftatue.  "  When  any  extraordinary  heats 
**  {c)  which  occafioned  peftilential  dileafes  or 

[a)  Plutarch  delfide  et  Ofiride.     Herod,  lib.  2. 

^b)'  Plutarch  ubi.  fup.  Herodotus,  in  confirmation, 
lays,  crocodiles,  confecrated  to  Typhon,  were  worfhippeJ 
in  certain  cities,  the  Egyptians  being  periiiaded  they  wcrf 
animated  by  his  foul.     Lib.  2. 

(0  Plut.  delfide  et  Ofiride. 

'"  other 
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''  other  calamities  happened,  the  priefts  took 
*^  fbme  of  the  animak  dedicated  to  him  into 
•*  a  dark  place,  where,  by  menaces,  they 
'*  firft  endeavoured  to  terrify  them ;  and,  if 
^^  the  contagion  did  not  ceafe,  facrificed  them 
*'  to  public  vengeance'*. 

The  purport  of  thefe  ceremonies  was,  evi- 
dently, to  calm  the  people's  fears,  and  reriw 
their  hopes.  While  they  were  performing, 
the  ills  occafioned  by  the  peftiferous  South 
winds  might  ceafe,  and  the  nation,  fuppofing 
Typhon  appeafed  by  faerifices,  or  intimida- 
ted by  threats  and  outrages,  would  attribute 
all  the  glory  to  the  priefts. 

The  word  Typhon,  according  to  Jabloafld 
{tP),  is  derived  from  TAeu,  wind,  and  Phou, 
pernicious,  which  interpretation  is  confirmed 
by  the  rnofl  ancient  authors.  **  A  violcndy 
•^  fcorching  wind  is  called  Typhon  ftj J* 
Euflathius  interprets  it  a  burning  wind  ffj ; 
and  Euripides  employs  the  word  to  exprefs  a 
fcorching  whirlwind  {g).  The  ancient  Egyp- 

tianSi 

(d)  Panth.  Egypt,  torn.  III. 

(e)  Hefychlus. 

(/)  Comment,  in  Iliad. 

(g)  Euripid.  Phaeniffae.   Tliis  fame  wild  is  called  burn- 
ing by  Job,  chap.  27,  breath  of  fire  by  the  Greeks,  Eurus 

by 
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tlans,  to  charaderife  its  violence,  called  it 
Apob^  gjiant. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  letters,  I  have,  more 
than  once,  mentioned  its  deftrudkive  efFe<St^ 
but,  howevjsr  ftrong  my  expreffions  they  arc 
ftill  fhort  of  the  truth.  The  heavens  dark* 
ened  by  duft,  which  burns  the  eyes,  fcorche? 
the  entrails,  and  veils  the  face  of  the  fun  j 
caravans  ftiiled  in  the  defart ;  tribes  of  Arabs 
extindt  in  a  (ingle  day;  fandyrain  fometimes 
covering  the  whole  furface  of  Egypt,  and 
forming  hills  which,  rolling  from  the  dcfert, 
threaten  to  overwhelm  and  bury  all  living 
creatures  :  fuch  are  the  deftrudtive  powers  of 
the  giant  Typhon.  I  have  read  of  a  tempeft 
(/&),  from  the  South,  which  continued  three 
days  and  three  nights,  till  the  utter  ruin  of 
Egypt  was  apprehended  \  had  it  not  abated 
this  fine  country  would  have  become  a  fearful 
wildernefs.  The  priefts,  to  exprefs  the  fury 
of  Typhon,  in  their  allegoric  language  fay, 
he  was  not  born,  after  the  manner  of  Ofiris 

by  die  Latms,  Sem^  poifon,  by  the  AraHs,  and  by  the  mo-> 
dei-n  Egyptians,  Merijl^  wind  of  noon,  or,  more  generally, 
Khamfin. 
{h)  Elmacin  Hift.  Saracen. 

Vol  IL  E  c  and 
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I  and  Horusy  but  having  torn  his  mother's  fide 

efcaped  through  the  opening  (i)  • 

Herodotus  (^)  thus  defcribes  two  ftatues 
which,  in  his  time,  flood  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  at  Memphis.  **  The  one,  facing 
'*  the  North,  named  Summer,  is  adored  by 
*^  the  Egyptians,  and  furrounded  by  marks 
**  of  their  refped,  and  gratitude.  The  other, 
*'  turned  Southward,  and  called  Winter,  is 
"  very  differently  treated/'  The  latter  is 
what  they  whipped  with  rods,  on  certain  oc- 
cafions,  it  reprefenting  Typhon.  The  South 
wind  begins  to  be  felt,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  caufes  the  evils  I  have  mentioned; 
the  Etcfian  winds  prevail  in  Summer,  purify 
the* air,  and  produce  the  mofl  happy  effeds. 
Hence  we  may  fatisfaftorily  explain  the  facred 
fable  of  thepriefts,  relative  to  Typhon,  which 
i  have,  in  part,  repeated.  Plutarch  gives  it 
at  length,  but  the  leading  traits  will  be  here 
fufficient. 

Oliris  (/)  afcended  the  throne  of  Egypt, 

reigned  glorioufly,  and  became  celebrated  for 

.  his  bcneificcnce  and  juftice.     Travelling  the 

(/)  Plut.  de  Ifidc  ct  Ofiridc. 

(i)  Lib.  2. 

(/)  Plut.  ubi  fupra. 

world 
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world  to  do  good  to  men,  his  brother  Typhon^ 
for  fome  time,  durft  undertake  nothing  againft 
his  interefts,  becauie  liis  was  watchful  for  the 
iafetyofthekingdool;  but^whenOiiris  returned 
from  Ethiopia,  Typhon,  with  feventy^two  con- 
ipirators,  incloied  his  body  in  a  wooden  cofier, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Nile^  It  defcended  into 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Tanitic  branch,  and 
was  found  on  the  coaft  of  Phenicia,  by  Ifis, 
and  brought  back  into  Egypt:  but  the 
ufurper,  perceiving  it  by  night,  the  moon 
being  at  the  full,  as  he  hunted  the  boar, 
broke  it,  divided  the  body  into  fourteen  parts, 
and  fcattered  the  members  over  the  country.  ^ 
Ids  coUeded  and  carefully  preferved  them  {m) . 
Typhon,  delivered  from  his  enemies,  exer- 
ciied  tyrannical  power  over  Egypt,  and,  to 
make  the  crown  fure,  ^deavoured  to  kill 
Horns,  the  fon  of  Ofiris,  for  whom  he  moit 
carefully  fought ;  but  Latona,  hiding  and  edu- 
cating him,  at  Butid,  faved  him  from  his  pur- 
iuers,  and,  becoming  ftrong,  he  declared  war 
againft  his  father's  murderer,  and  vanquiihed 

(m)  Except  the  privities,  which,  thrown  bto  the  river, 
were  devoured  by  the  fiih  Lepidotus,  the  Phagru3,  add  the 
QacyrTnchus.  Perhaps  this  trait  is  added  to  denote  the 
ftodipom  fecundity  of  thefe  fifh,  which  became  iacred. 

£c  a  and 
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ftnd  gave  him  in  charge  to  his  mother, 
loaded  with  chains.  Ifis  fet  htm  at  liber ty, 
and  Horus,  in  his  anger,  took  away  her 
crown,  combated  the  tyrant  again,  and,  after 
conquering'  him  a  iecond  time,  reigned  in 
peace  and  glory. 

A  few  remarks  will  fuffice  to  explain  this 
fable,  which,  in  part,  explains  itfelf.  Ofiris 
is  the  general  name  of  the  fun,  which  bcftows 
its  benefits  over  the  whole  earth,  and  parti- 
cularly, manifefts  its  power  in  Egypt.  His 
return  from  Ethiopia  (ignifics  the  time  when, 
coming  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he 
once  more  proceeds  toward  the  equator,  and 
paflcs  through  the  Winter  fi'gns ;  during 
which  feafon  the  South  wind  predominates; 
The  fcventy-two  confpirators  (n)  fignify  the 
days  during  which  it  ufually  blows.  This 
epocha  is  the  death  of  Ofiris  and  the  triumph 

(ir)  The  time  when  the  South  urind  is  moft  ufual,  at 
grefent,  is  called  Khamfin,  6r  Afty,  but  nditber  this  num* 
her,  nor  fcventy-two  precifely  m^grlc  its  duration,  th^t  being 
variable.  This  period  therefore  may  be  denoted  by  the 
neareft  mnxibery  and  feventy-two  appears  to  me  the  mod 
c;sa(S.  I  have  before  obferved  this  wind  rarely  continues 
blowing  more  than  three  days  togetlier,  otherwife  it  would 
render  £)Sypt  uninhabitable. 

:  '  of 
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of  Typhon.  Horus,  educated  near  the  lake 
Butis>  according  to  the  Egyptians,  depidbed 
the  fun  ^tfadingbeneiicent  vapours  to  return 
them  back  in  dews:  his  increaiing  ilrength 
and  vi&ory  over  the  tyrant  indicate  his  en« 
trance  into  tlie  Summer  iigns ;  and  the  Etefian 
winds,  which  begin  to  repel  the  South  ftorms. 
Typhon,  releafed  by  Ifis,  informs  os  this  evil 
returns,  fometimes,  towards  the  end  of  June, 
efpeciaUy  at  the  full  of  the  moon  (o).  But 
the  ^un,  being  come  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  North  wind  recovers  its  power,  refrefhes 
the  air,  expds  contagion,  drives  the  clouds 
towards  the  high  fummits  of  the  Abyfiinian 
mountains,  and  fwells  the  Nile  by  the  rains 
which,  thence,  defcend  in  torre^its*  This  is^ 
the  glorious  reiga  of  Horus, 

(a)  I  have  feen  terrible  examples  oF  this,  becaufe  the» 
5outh  winds  drive  back  the  clouds,  toward  the  North, 
which  (bould  occafion  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  the 
country  IS  in  danger  of  barrennefs.  As  this  ofteneft  hap- 
pens during  the  full  moon,  the  priefts  fay  Horus,,  in 
wrath  againft  Ifis  for  having  let  Typhon  at  liberty,  take^ 
away  her  crown,  and  is  obliged  to  combat  the  tyrant  anew, 
over  whom  he  remains  viftor :  that  is  to  fay,  the  moon  in 
conjunSion,  and  journeying  by  day,  with  the  fun,  has  loft 
her  light;  and  the  North  wind  then  gaiiv^thftaicendant* 

E  e  3  The 
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The  Greeks,  difciples  of  the  Egyptians, 
eagerly  adopted  thefe  allegories,  in  their  Hieb- 
gbny ;  gave  them  their  colouring,  and  added 
new  fables.  Some  changed  the  name  of  Ty- 
phon  into  Typhoeus;  others  retained  the 
antient  appellation.  Hefiod,  in  his  Theo- 
gony,  defcribes  him  with  a  hundred  dragons 
heads,  projeding  from  his.  fhoulders.  Pindar, 
in  his  firft  ode,  fays  he  was  buried  under 
Mount  Etnaj  whence  he  difcharged  his  fires. 
Apollodorus,  who  lived  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  Chrift,  defcribes  him  thus. 
*'  The  enormous  giant  Typhon,  foaming 
^  with  wrath,  and  bellowing,  cafts  burning 
*'  rocks  toward  heaven,  and  vomits  torrents 
**  of  flames.  The  gods,  beholding  him 
"  ready  to  fcale  Olympus,  fled,  terrified, 
•*  and  efcaped  into  Egypt,  where,  purfued  by 
"  their  enemy,  they  concealed  themfelves 
•*  under  the  forms  of  animals;  but  Ju- 
"  pitcr,  perceiving  Typhor^  afar  off,  flrack 
'*  him  with  thunder,  and  buried  him  under 
^  Mount  Etna".  Hyginus,  in  his  fables, 
adds,  the  mountain  hath  ever  fince  fent  forth 
flames.  The  Latins  fucceeded,  and  imitated 
their  predeceflbrs*  Ovid  thus  relates  the  gi« 
3  ants 
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ants  war.  "  Typhoeus,  fp'ning  from  the 
*^  earth's  entrails,  terrified  the  heavens,  and 
•*  forced  the  immortals  to  fly.  Egypt,  and 
"  the-  fhores  of  the  Nile,  famous  for  its 
**  feven  mouths,  gave  them  afylum.  The 
*'  dreadful  fons^bf  the  earth  followed,  to  ef- 
**  cape  whofe  fury  they  were  obliged  to  fufFer 
"  a  metamorphofis.  Jupiter  became  a  fhep- 
"  herd,  wherefore  his  ftatue  is  ftill  reprcfented 
"  with  horns  fpj,  Apollo  a  crow,  Bacchus 
"  a  goat,  Ifis  a  cat,  Juno  a  white  cow,  Venus 
"  a  fifh,  and  Mercury  an  ibis  fq*J." 

This  truth,  wandering  from  its  original 
fourcc,  and  paffingfrom  one  nation  to  ano- 
ther, becomes  obfcure,  and  fcarely  to  be  dif- 
covered,  and  thus  fucceeding  poets,  employing 
the  fame  fables  to  decorate  their  verfe,  adopt 
words  the  fenfe  of  which  they  do  not  undcr- 
ftand.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  evidently, 
however,  were  defirous  of  explaining  the 
adoration  paid  to  various  animals  in  Egypt, 
and  feigned  the  gods  afTumed  their  forms  to 
cfcape  the  purfuit  of  Typhon.     This  error 

{p)  It  is  not  ncccflary,  here,  to  note,  how  far  the  Latin 
poet  departs  from  truth.  The  ftatue  of  Ammop  is  re* 
preiented  with  horns,  becaufe  this  fymbolical  deity  denoted 
tbe  fun  in  the  ftgn  of  the  ram. 

(f*)  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  5. 

£  e  4  has 
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has  lately  been  revived  by  the  learned  War-- 
burton^  but  is  not,  therefore,  more  credited. 
Herodotus  and  the  ancients  wrote  nothing 
like  this.  Hyginus,  in  his  fables,  on  the 
contrary,  affirms,  **  The  Egyptians  fui&red 
^'  no  violence  to  be  done  to  animals,  be- 
^^  caufe  they  held  them  to  be  the  image  of  the 
gods."  They  confecrated  them,  either  in  grati- 
tude for  benefits  received,  or  to  prefcrve  the 
memory  of  important  difcoveries,  and  ho« 
noured  them  as  the  living  types  of  their  de« 
ities. 

.  The  pricfts  relate  the  tragical  death  of  Ty- 
phon  very  differently,  whom  they  drown  in 
the  waters  of  a  peftilential  lake.  "  The 
"  lake  Sirbon,  in  which  Typhon  is  ^id  to 
^f  be  bijricd,  is  near  Pelufium  f^/'  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  (rjy  the  Egyptians  called 
it  the  breath  of  Typhon.  This  lajce^^  and 
its  vapours,  fo  injurious  to  the  falubrity  of 
Pelufium,  is  now  no  more  tp  be  found  j  as  well 
as  many  others,  it  is  filled  up  with  fand. 

The  fable  of  Adonjs  feems  to  have  been 
imitated  from  that  of  Ofiris.  Macrobius 
who,  with  wonderful  fagacity,  has  explained 

'  (q)  Euftath.  Comrhenf .  In  Dionyf.  Ppricgett 
(r)  »c  Ifideet  Of^ldc. 

the 
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the  myftcries  of  ancient  religions,  fays, — At- 
**  tentivcly  confidcring  the  Aflyrian  religion, 
**  we  cai>no€  doubt  but  that  Adonis  fignifies 
•*  the  fun.  Philofophers  have  called  the  up- 
"  per  hcmifphere,  a  part  of  which  we  in- 
**  habit,  Venus. .  Regarding  the  boar  as  the 
^^  fymbol  of  Winter,  becgufe  he  loves  marfhy 
*'  and  frozen  pkces,  they  figured  this  animal 
*'  to  have  killed  Adonis.  Winter,  thcrc- 
'*  fore,  which  dijnini(hes  light,  and  the  fun's 
"  heat,  is  the  wound  of  Adonis /^j*/',  I 
need  not  point  out  the  refemblance  between 
this  fable  and  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Win- 
ter, in  both,  makes  the  country  defolate, 
and  c^ufed  the  fun^s  death.  This  myfterious 
language  is  embellifh^  by  the  Greeks,  whofe 
poetry,  full  of  grace,  nature,  and  feeling, 
harmoniotifly  fings  the  grief  of  Venus  for  her 
lover.  Thus  we  perceive  how  an  allegory,  under 
the  veil  of  which  the  phaenomena  of  nature 
are  dcfcribcd,  is  metamorphofed  in  pafling 
from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome : 
but,  colkding  hints  from  the  antients,  with 
judgment,  we  Again  difcovcr  it,  nearly,  as  it 
was  firil  invented. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(s)  SaCuFnal.  lib.  i. 

LETTER 
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LETTER     XXXV. 

OF  NEPHTHYS^   A  SYMBOLICAL  DEITY. 

Nepbthys^  the  barren  tvife  of  Typbon^  having 
commerce  witb  Opris^  became  fruitful :  fgni-- 
fed  tbe  fandy  plains^  wbich  lay  between  the 
Nile  and  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  are  greatly  ex^ 
fofedto  tbe  Soutb  Eaf  winds.  Tbe  adultery 
of  Ofris  witb  Nepbtbys  denoted  tbe  years 
wben  a  bigb  flood  occq/loned  tbe  waters  to  «- 
tend fo  far.  Tbueri,  or  Afo,  ^een  ofEthu 
opia,  tbe  fuppofed  concubine  of  Typbon,  de^ 
noted  tbe  Soutb^wind,  wbicb  joining  tbe 
Eafly  formed  tbe  Soutb  Eafl^  dreaded  by  tbi 
Egyptians  for  its  par cbing  quality,  and  tbe 
torrents  of  fund  it  drove  over  Egypt. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

X  HE  priefts  of  Egypt,  continuing  their 
allegory,  gave  Typhon  a  wife,  named  Ncph- 
thys  {tj,  the  lifter  and  rival  of  Ifis  i  ihe  was 
ftruck  with  barrenefs,  and  only  became  fruit- 

(0  Plut  de  Ifide  ct  Qfiridc 

.  ful 
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ful  when  Ofiris,  deceived  by  appearances, 
had  commerce  with  her.  The  cxx>wn  of 
Lotus^  which  adorned  the  god^  and  which  he, 
forgetting)  left  with  Nephth3rs,  difcovercd  his 
crime.  Such  is  their  fable,  relative  to  the 
wife  of  Typhon,  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

You  recoiled.  Sir,  the  Nile  was  fometimes 
called  Oiiris  ;  and  Ifis,  under  certain  circum* 
fiances,  figniiied  the  plain  it  inundated: 
wherefore  this  goddefs  was  called  his  lawful 
wife ;  and  the  inundation,  in  facerdotal  lan- 
guage, their  marriage.  When  the  river,  in 
years  of  extraordinary  fertility,  overflowed 
the  hills  by  which  it  was  bounded,  Eaft  ward, 
and  fpread  over  the  defarts,  it  made  them 
fruitful,  and  the  fands  were  covered  with  the 
verdure  of  plants,  the  moft  remarkable  of  • 
which  was  the  Lotus.  Here  is  the  crown 
which  betrayed  the  adultery  of  Ofiris.  **  The 
"  Egyptians  {u)  gave  the  confines  of  their 
**  kingdom,  toward  the  fea,  the  name  of 
**  Nephthys.     When  the^ile  extends  that 

far,  they  call   it   the  commerce  of  Oiiris 

(m)  Plut.  ubi  fupra. 

'*  with 
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'f  witl^  Nephthjs^  which  is  announced  by 
•*  the  hotiXB  growing  amid  the  fands."  The 
chara£kcriftic  word  Ncphthys,  tie  country  ex- 
pcfed  to  the  mnds,  [x)  unveils  the  natural 
f«nfc  which  the  priefts  concealed  in  fable.  All 
tjiat  part  of  E^pt,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean, 
not  defended  by  mountains,  is  greatly  expofed 
to  the  South-Eaft  winds,  and,  therefore,  aK 
Icgorically,  called  the  barren  wife  of  Typhon, 
\Tho  there  wantons  at  will,  and  rolls  the  jGinds 
of  thofe  vaft  folitudes  over  the  plains  of 
Egypt- 

This  evil  genius  had  a  concubine,  not  lefs 
dangerous,  named  Thueri,  or  Afo,  Queen  of 
Ethiopia  (yj.  When  Oliris  returned  from 
his  travels,  Typhon,  as  I  have  faid,  infnared 
him,  aided  by  fcventy  two  confpirators,  and 
Queen  Afo.  ••  The  Queen  Afo,  .who  affifted 
••  TypliQri,  means  the  South  wind;  coming 

(*)  From  Neph  and  Theu,  Egyptian  words,  Jablonfki 
Fantb.  Eg:ypt.  Tom  IT'^ 

(y)  Thueri  comes  from  7 hurt s^  South  wind,  Afo^  in 
the  ancieiu  Thebaic  didecl,  figiufied  Ethiopia :  thus  the 
Queen  Afo  is  the  wind  molt  ufual  in  Ethiopia,  that  is  ibe 
South.  Jab.  l^aiith.  Egypt.  Tom  IIL 

2  *'  from 
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**  from  Etliiopia,  If  that  repels  the  etefiaa 
"  winds,  which  drive  the  clouds  over  that 
"  burning  country,  it  prevents  the  rain  which 
**  produces  the  incr^afe  of  thie  Nile;  and  the 
**  fcorching  breath  of  victorious  Typhon  de- 
"  vours  the,  fields"  (z).  Such  is. the  alle- 
gory the  priefts  invented  concerning  the  wife 
and  concubine  of  Typhon,  theonercprefent- 
ing  the  fandy  defarts  which  feem  abandoned 
to  the  fury  of  the  Eaft  winds,  and  the  other 
the  jftorms  of  the  South.  When  the  two 
winds  united  (a)y  Typhon  came,  accom- 
panied by  Nephthys,  and  Afo;  dethroned 
Ofiris,  and  brought  defolation  into  the  rich 
valley  which  the  Nile  waters.  Thefe  alle- 
goric perfonages,  we  perceive,  were  invented 
in  thefe  early  ages,  when  men  were  in  need 
of  fenfible  images  to  make  themfelves  undcr- 
ftood.  Homer,  the  poet  neareft  this  antiquity, 
often  cxprefTes  himfelf    like   the  priefts  of 

(zj  Plut.de  IfidcetOriride. 

(fl)  The  South  and  Eaft  winds,  blowing  both  at  once, 
form  the  South  Eaft,  which  the  Egyptians  dread  moft  ;  it 
being  moft  parching,  and  driving  the  greatcft  quantity  of 
fands.  The  moment  it  begins  the  thermometer  rifcs  to 
above  33  degrees,  and,  if  it  continues,  to  above  36. 

Tliebes 
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Thebes  and  Memphis.  Typhon^  Nephthys, 
and  Afb  are  now  forgotten  in  Egypt ;  but  the 
fame  winds^  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Khamfin,  continue  to  occaiion  the  fame 
evils^  and  to  defblate  this  land  of  delights. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  &c« 
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LETTER      XXXVL 

OF  CANOBUS^  A  PRETENDED  EGYPTIAN 
GOD. 

Cano3tis,  called  by  the  ^writers  of  the  lower 
empire  Campus^  was  the  pilot  ofMenelaus, 
who  died  on  the  Egyptian  Jhore,  where  his 
tomb  was  built :  the  place  called  in  Egyptian 
Cabi  Noub,  Land  of  Gold.  A  City  and 
temples  built  there.  Deceived  by  the  name 
Canobus^  the  Greeks  faid  they  were  built  in 
honour  of  him.  Ruffinus^  in  a  long  fable, 
pretends  to  prove  the  deity  adored  in  the 
temple  ofCanobus  was  a  pitcher,  which  was 
merely  an  offering  to  the  god  of  the  Nile. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

CI  AN  OB  US  became  famous  under  the 
Ptolemies.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
enquire  what  was  its  origin^  why  it  has  been 
deiiicd  by  hiilorians,  and  what  it  fignified^ 

according 


/ 
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according  to  the  Egyptians.    Various  writers 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  fpcaking  after  Homer 
and  Hecataeus,  make  Menclaus  land  in  Egypt, 
and  fay  that  Canobus*  his  pilot,    dying  of 
the  bite  of  a  viper,  had  a  temple  erc<fted  to 
his  memory,  on  the  fhore.      This  fadl  is  too 
well  fupported  to  be  queftioncd :    they  add 
that  the  city  of  Canobus  (b)  was  afterward 
bujlt  here,  in  honour  of  this  pilot.    Dionyfius 
Periegetcs,  fpeaking  after  them,  but  going 
beyond  them,  fays,  in  the  ijioft  northern  bay 
of  Egypt,  is  the  famous  temple  of  the  Spartan 
Canobus.     It  would  be  aftonifhing.  Sir,  had 
the  Egyptians,   who,  -as  the  Scripture  in- 
forms usy  held  ftrangers  in  extremie  averfion 
(Genefis,  chap.  XLIIl),  raifcd  ja  Gicek  pilot 
to  the  rank  of  the  gods,  when  we  know  they 
never  granted  that  honour  to  any  mortal. 
Herodotus,  who  lived  many  years  among  the 
priefts  of  Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  learned 
from  them  that  Menelaus,    after  receiving 
Helen  from  King  Proteus,  rewarded  the  fer- 
vice  by  depredations,   and  pillaged  the  fea 

(A)  In  pthcr  parts  of  tiiis  work  I  have  called  it  Cano- 
pu$,  in  conformity  to  modern  uie,  but  the  true  name  is 
Canobus* 

coafts 
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coafts  before  he  fet  failfcj:  nor  does  hd 
mention  Canobus.  Is  it  credible  that  fucH 
ingratitude  would  have  occafioned  the  Apo- 
thcofis  of  his  pilot,  contrary,  alfo,  to  the 
manners  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Let 
us  not  believe  this  improbable  opinion  of 
Dionyfius  Periegetes,  who  is  the  only  profane 
writer  who  grants  the  honours  of  a  temple 
to  the  Spartan. 

There  were  feveral  temples  at  Canobus  fdj, 
the  moft  famous  was  that  of  Serapis,  the 
moft  ancient  that  of  Hercules,  built  in  one 
of  the  fuburbs  fej,  which  are  all  antiquity 
mentions.  Strabo  fjy  defcribes  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  adorned  by  the  Ptolemies  with 
royal   magnificence.       They  added  various 

{c)  We  cannot  doubt  the  teftiniony  of  Hferodotus,  ivho, 
being  a  Greek^  woiild  not  have  invented  a  lye  injurious 
to  his  nation,  before  whom  be  read  his  hiftory ;  the  fa£t 
muft  be  well  known^  in  his  time,  and  the  love  of  truth  onljr 
could  render  it  fupportable. 

(d)  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  lib^  2i. 

{e)  Herod,  lib.  a. 

(f)  Lib.  17.  •  See  Letter  IlL  Vol.  L  in  which  I  have 
deicribed,  after  Straboj  the  ceremonies  pradifed  here^  and 
the  concourfe  of  people  who  come  from  Alexandria^  and 
all  parts  of  Egypt. 

Vot4  IL  F  f  fcdificcs 
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edifices  in  which  an  academy  was  formed, 

where  the  Belle  Lettres,   and,  particularly, 

die  myfteries   of  religion   and  the  ancient 

language  of  Egypt  were  taught.     Many  of 

the  learned  flourifhed  here ;  and  Ptolemy  (the 

geographer)  rendered  it  famous.  "  He  paffed 

j  .         "  forty  years   in   the  temple   of  Canobus, 

!  *'  during  which  he  ftudied  Aflronomy.     His 

I  **  fyftem  and  difcoveries  are  there  engraved 

I  "on  columns  (g)''    Serapis  was  the  tutelar 

I  deity,  and  his  worfhip,   encouraged  by  the 

Ptolemies,  was  propagated  in  Greece.     Pau- 

fanias  (b)y  travelling  this  fine  country,  faw, 

in  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  a  temple  dedicated 

to  the  Canobic  Serapis.     The  fciences,  and 

the  Pythagorean   and  Platonic   Philofophy, 

were,  for  ages,  cultivated  at  Canobus ;  but 

Theodofius,  having  deftroyed  its  colleges  and 

temples,  a  part  of  human  learning  was  buried 

under  their  ruins,  and  the  learned  difperlcd. 

Ariilides,  the '  rhetorician,  dclirous  of 
knowing  the  origin  of  the  name  Canobus, 
queftioned  an  Egyptian  prieft,  and  gives  the 
following  account.     **  I  was  informed,  by 

{g)  Olympiodori  Comment. 
^{h)  In  Corinthlrxis. 

*'  a  prieft, 
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"  a  piieft,  eminent  in  his  order,  that,  long 
**  before  Menelaus  landed,  this  place  was 
"  called  Canobus-  He  deraonftrated  this 
**  word  could  not  be  properly  written  with 
"  Greek  charader^,  and  that  it  iignified 
''  Land  of  Gold/'— "  We  may  well  fuppofe/' 
adds  Ariflides,  "  the  Egyptians  knew  their 
*•  own  hiftory  better  than  Homer  and  Heca- 
"  taus."  M.  de  la  Croix  fij  confirms  this 
teftimony.  The  remains  of  the  Coptic 
language  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  fidelity 
of  this  account  j  Cahi,  a  word  which,  be- 
caiiie  of  its  afpiration,  could  not  be  written 
in  Greek,  fignified  land ;  and  Noub,  gold. 

The  Greeks,  knowing  that  moft  cities  of 
Egj'pt  bore  the  name  of  the  deities  they 
adored,  and  that  the  tomb  of  Canobus  was 
in  a  place  called  Cahinoub,  deceived,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fimilarity  of  found,  have 
affirmed  this  city  was  built  in  honour  of 
him»  atid  Dionyfius  Periegetes  has  dedicated 
a  temple  to  him,  it  is  eaiy  to  perceive  with 
what  truth.  The  primitive  Chriftians^ 
delighting  to  ridicule  Pagan  idolatry,  havte 

{!)  Diflcrtation  Philologlque. 

F  f  2  '«  endca* 
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endeavoured  .to  give  this  error  credit.  *'  Ca- 
*•  nobus  (k)  and  his  wife  Eumenouth,  were 
**  buried  on  the  fea  fliore,  twelve  miles  from 
^\  Alexandria  (l)^  and  honoured  with  divine 
^\  worfhip/'  *  Epiphanius  is  the  firft  author 
who  hazarded  this  affertion.  Rufiinus  is 
more  prolix  \  and>  in  his  ufual  ftyle,  farther 
from  truth.  *'  How  fliall  we  defcribe  (m) 
**  the  crimes  of  fuperftltion  at  CanobUs, ' 
**.  where,  pretending  to  ftudy  the  faccrdotal 
**  letters  (the  ancient  Egyptian  language' was 
".  fo  called)  they  publicly  pro feffed  magic! 
**  This  place^  which  may  be  called  the 
*^  fource  of  demons,  became  more  celebrated, 
**  among  the  Pagans,  than  Alexandria  itfctf; 
**  nor  will  it  be  unfeafonable  to  reveal  tjie 
**-  origin  of  thefe  monftrous  errors.  The 
".  Chaldaansu- were  .laid  to  tranfport  th$  fire, 
**  their  god, '.throughout  the  provinces i  de- 
":  fying  the  gods  of  other  nations  to  c6mbat, 
"on  condition,  if  he  was  viftor,  he  fhould  be 
"  adored.     The  prieft  of  Canobus  accepted 

:(!).. Epiphan.  tprp.  IL 

(l)  The  cxaft  diftancc  from  Alexandria  to  Aboukir, 
formerly  Canobus.  - 

(w)  Ruffin.  Hift.  Ecclefiaft.  lib;  i. 

.  M  :  '^  the 
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"  the  challenge,  and  imagined  the  following 
"  trick.  Earthen  pitchers  are  made  in 
"  Egypt,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  extremely 
"  porous,  and  the  water^  filters;  through  it, 
"  and  purifies  itfelf.  Taking  one  of  thefe, 
"  he  clofed  the  pores  with  wax,  and,  painting 
"  various  figures  on  it,  filled  it  with  water, 
**  and  called  it  his  god ;  placing  on  its  top 
"  the  head  of  an  ancient  ftatue,  faid  to  be 
"  that  of  the  pilot  of  Menelaus.  The  Chal- 
**  dasans  came,  the  combat  began,  fire  was 
"  lighted  around  the  pitcher,  the  wax  melted^ 
*'  the  water  ran  through  the  pores,  and  ex- 
"  tinguifhed  the  fire.  The  fraud  of  the 
**  prieft  made  the  god  of  Canobus  viiftor, 
"  and  his  image  has  ever  fince  been  repre- 
"  fented  with  ihort  feet,  a  narrow  n-2ck,  a 
**  belly  and  back  round,  like  a  pitcher,  and 
^  in  this  form  is  adored  as  the  conqueror  of 
«  all  gods."  ^ 

I  know'  not  where  Ruffipus  found  this 
feble,  for  he  cites  no  authorities  $  but  it  is  too 
puerile  to  need  refutation.  It  plainly  con- 
tradids  the  worfliip  of  the  Egyptiansi  who 
never  adored  water.  /Had, this' combat, really 
happened,  ^  Clemens  AleJcandrifiUs,  -who  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  religion-of»Alex- 
F  f  3  sndria 
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andrla  than  the  priefts  of  Aquileia,  would 
not  have  forgotten  it ;  but  this  tale  may  lead 
to  the  difcovcry  of  fome  truth-  The  Egyp- 
tians,  froni  the  remotell  ages,  have  fabricated 
precious  earthen  veflcls,  through  which  the 
water  is  filtered  and  clarified;  the  Greeks 
called  them  BauxaX$cu,  the  Arabs  Bardak. 
This  was  an  interefting  invention,  where, 
during  five  months  of  the  year,  the  Nile  is 
defiled  by  fand,  mud,  and  infedls.  The 
water,  before  it  is  drank,  is  left  to  fettle  in 
large  jars,  into  which  the  powder  of  pounded 
almonds  is  thrown,  and  the  heterogeneous 
particles  fink,  in  a  few  hours ;  but,  to  render 
it  more  agreeable,  it  is  expofed  to  the  north 
wind,  at  the  window,  in  Bardaks.  -Jt  oozes 
tlirough  the  pores,  and,  being  continually 
ripled  by  the  refreihing  breath  of  the  north, 
it  contracts  a  coolnefs  mofl:  delicious  in  a 
climate  fo  fultry.  Poor  and  rich  drink,  with 
^  kind  of  voluptuoufnefs,  water  which  has 
l?een  in  thef?  vafe^t  The  art  of  making 
them  vas,  therefoi:e,(  a  precious  difcovcry  for 
^gypti  The  ancients,  who  made  this  dif- 
covcry, felt  its  importance,  and,  jas  a  mark 
of  gratitudp  to  the  god  of  the  Nile,  confe- 
crated  one.  of  thefe  pitchers,  in  the.  temple  of 
.;  .  Serapis, 
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Scrapis,  at  Canobus.  This  offering  Ruffinus, 
affifted  by  fable,  endeavours  to  pafs  for  a 
god.  There  are  various  proofs  of  what  I 
advance-  A  coin,  ftruck  in  the  time  of 
Adrian,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canobus,  beats 
one  of  thefe  vafes,  with  a  fcrpent  wound 
round  the  month  (n).  This  figure  is  known 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Cneph,  the  good  genius, 
and,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  the  Author  of 
Nature.  A  canal,  which  Is  cut  from  the 
river,  and  falls  into  the  fea,  near  Canobus,  was 
called  Agathodaimon/^e?^,  the  Good  Genius', 
doubtlefs,  becaufe  it  approached  a  city  where 
the  people  worfhipped  Serapis,  and  the  pricfts 
.the  Supreme  Being.  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe, 
therefore,  the  pitcher  depofited  in  his  temple 
was  merely  a  mark  of  homage  to  his  bene- 
ficence/^^y:  like  confecrations  arc  found  in 
many  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.      The 

(77)  Cotelerii  Monumenta,  torn.  I. 

[0)  Ptol.  Geograph. 

{p)  Among  the  curioflties  which  M.  Dombei,  who  has 
travelled  South- America  nine  years,  broaght  to  France, 
I  remarked  viifcs,  taken  from  the  tombs  of  the  Peruvians, 
very  fimilar  to  thofe  found  in  the  caverns  of  Saccara ;  and 
golden  idols,  like  what  the  Arabs  get  from  the  mummies, 
which  their  cupidity  induces  them  to  fearch  and  deftroy- 

1  F  f  4  facrificc 
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facriiicej  engraved  on  the  rock  near  Babain, 
^o  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  the  Sun  of  Spring,  has 
feven  vafes  of  this  J^d,  which  bear  the  three 
piles  on  which  the  immolated  lambs  lye, 
jObeliiks  were  fymbols  pf  the  Sun's  rays,  and 
their  Shadows  indicated  his  courip  while  above 
the  horizon*  Thefe  fa^  all  atteft  the  Egyp- 
tians carefully  confecrated  their  inventions  to 
the  god$;  The  name  Cahinoub,  Land  of 
Gold,  bcftpwed  on  the  country  the  clay  of 
which  was  the  propercft  for  the  compofitioa 
of  the  pitchers  through  which  the  water  was 
Altered,  teaches  us  with  what  reafon  the 
priefls  offered  one  to  the  gods,  in  the  veiy 
place  where  they  were  fabricated^  and  where, 
perhaps,  thc^  had  been  invented* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  6cc. 
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LETTER     XXXVII. 

•      OF    THOTH,     A    SYMBOLICAL    DEITY. 

Thoth  held  to  be  a  famous  and  extraordinary 
man^  by  many  writers^  10 bo  attributed  to 
him  the  invention  of  all  arts^  faiences^  and 
human  infiitutionsy  and  called  him  Trif 
megijiusy  thrice  Great.  This  demonjirates 
the  perfonage  to  be  allegoric.  Thothfgnijies 
calumny  in  Egyptian,  and  approved  ivorks^ 
being  engraved  on  columns y  wjre  ally  generaly, 
called  Thoth.  The  three  Tbothsy  or  Mer^ 
curies y  may  indicate  the  birthy  progrefsy  and 
perfetlion  oj  human  knowledge. 

To  M.  L,  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Jrl  A  V I N  G  given  fome  account  of  the 
principal  Egyptian  deities,  I  (hall  next  fpcak 
of  Thoth,  or  the  famous  perfonage  who 
received  the  homage  of  antiquity,  and  was 
Jicld  to  be  the  inyientor  of  alpioft  all  human 

fcicnce. 
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fcience.  His  exiftence  is  placed  in  ages  fo 
diftant,  that  it  is  next  to  impoffible  to  obtain 
information  on  fubjedls  fo  concealed  ,by  the 
diurknefs  of  time.  Plato,  who  wrote  two 
thoufand  years  ago,  and  had  been  inftrufted 
in  the  prieft's  fchool^  at  Heliopolis,  knew 
not  himfelf  what  judgment  to  form  of  Thoth, 
then  too  antient  to  difcover  his  origin. — 
''  Theuth,"  for  fo  he  call&  him,  "  invented 
"  letters,  diftinguiflied  vowels  from  confo- 
"  nants,  and  mutes  from  liquids,  a  difcovery 
"  which  (hould  make  him  regarded  as  a  god^ 
"  or  a  divine  man.  Fame  fays  he  lived  in 
•'  Egypt."  Amid  this  incertitude,  the  moll 
pmdent  method  will  be  to  faithfully  cite, 
and  impartially  examine,  pai^iges  from  the 
antients. 

Thoth  was  differently  named  by  different 
people.  *•  The  Greeks,  fays  Philo  of  Biblos, 
**  fqj  gave  the  name  of  Hermes,  or  Mer- 
•'  cury,  to  Taaout,  whom  the  Egyptians 
••  call  Thoith,  and  the  Alexandrians  Thoth.** 
Hiftorians  agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  mod:  arts-  "  Thoth  lived  in  the 
•*  remoteft  ages,  and,  though  a  man,  pof- 

(y)'  Euftb.  Prip.  Evan.  lib.  i. 

"  feffcd 
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•*  fcfled  all  fciences,  which  obtained  him  the 
*'  fumame  of  Trifmegiftus,  thrice  great 
*'  (r).^^  He  divided  difcourfes  into  feveral 
parts  (s)^  iirft  named  many  things,  invented 
numbers  (t)^  and  meafures,  and  formed  arith- 
metic into  a  fyftem  (u).  The  Egyptians  fay 
he  taught  them  geometry,  a  fcience  abfolutely 
ncceffary  to  them,  aftronomy,  and  aftrology ; 
*  and  add  that,  having  obfcrved  the  nature  and 
harmony  of  founds,  he  formed  the  lyre.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  {x)  mentions  the  code  of 
laws,  confided  to  the  guard  of  the  priefts,  and 
^lian  defcribes  it  under  the  denomination  of 
the  Code  of  Mercury  (Thoth).  The  creation 
of  theology,  the  eftablifhment  of  religious 
worfhip,  and  the  order  of  facrifices  are  alfo  at- 
tributed to  him  [y).  This  dodtrine  was  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Mercury,  depofited  in 
the  temples,  where  the  priefts  found  all  that 

(r)  La£feintius,  lib.  i. 

{s)  DiodoruS)  Plato^  and  Eufebius,  affirm  he  invente4 
letters,  and  firft  wrote  books^ 

{tj  Plato  in  Phaedro. 

(«)  Diod.  Sjc.  lib.  I, 

i^x)  Stroma,  6*  Cicero  (deNatura  Dcoruih)  and  Lac. 
tintius  iay  he  gave  laws  to  the  Egyptians.     ) 

(;f}  Diod.  Sk.  lib.  i. 

related . 
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related  to  religion.  Diodorus  farther  adds  the 
Egyptians  affirmed  arts,  faiences,  and  infti- 
tutions  were  invented  by  Thoth,  or  Mer- 
cury* 

If  we  refledt  on  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
which  flowly  proceeds  from  truth  to  truth, 
and  examine  the  annals  of  hiftory,  we  find 
but  a  fmall  number,  who  poffefs  creative  ge- 
nius, exiiling  from  tjme  to  tim?  on  the  earth, 
apd  announcing  to  man  fome  fpw  important 
(difcoveries.  Plato,  an  enlightened  judge, 
finvply  confidering  Thoth  as  the  inventor  of 
letters  and  writing,  called  him  a  god,  or  a  di- 
vine man  ;  we.  are  therefore  obliged  to  think 
jthis  perfonage,  on  whom  univerfal  knowledge 
i&beftowed,  never  had  exigence  ^  but  that 
the  learned  of  a  natioji  which  feems  to  havp 
lapproached  the  origin  of  mankind  haye  pub- 
liflied,  in  his  name,  the  knowledge  they  ha4 
acquired,  during  thoufands  and  thoufands  of 
years.  This  reafonable  fuppofition  is  con- 
^rmed  by  the  authority  of  many  great  men. 
lamblichus,  in  his  Egyptian  Myfteries,  makes 
Abamon,  a  prieft  of  Egypt^  fpeak  thus; 
**  We  rightly  regard  Mercury,  the  god  of 
•*  eloquence,  as  the  common  deity  of  priefts; 
'^*  for  it  is  tlie  fame  mind  which  prefides  over 

«  the 
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"  the  true  fcience  of  religion,  therefore,  our 
"  anceftors>  dedicating  their  works,  the 
"  fruits  of  their  wifdom,  to  him,  adorned 
"  them  with  the  name  of  Mercury/' 

Thefe  Egyptian  books  were  publifhed  under 
the  name  of  Thoth,  or  Mercury.  Galen, 
who  learned  fcience  in  the  academy  of  Alex- 
andria, teaches  us  how  this  was  praftifed. 
**  All  difcoveries,  made  in  Egypt,  muft  be 
*'  marked  by  the  feal  of  the  approbation  of 
"  the  learned ;  they  were  then  engraved  on 
"  the  columns  (z)^  without  the  author's 
**  name,  and  depofited  in  the  fandtuarics. 
**  Hence  the  prodigious  number  of  books  a  t- 
"  tribu ted  to  Mercury.  Thedifciples  ofPy^ 
^'  thagoras,  imitating  this*  exan^plc,  put  the 
"  name  of  Pythagoras  at '  the  head  of  their 
**  works." 

X  Thefe  paflages  prove  Thoth  was  not  a  man, 
but  that  works,  obtaining  the  approbation  of 
the  priefts  colleges,  were  engraved  on  co- 
lumns called.Thoth  (a)^  as  we  ihall prefently 

(v»)  Galen  contra  Julian,  lib.  i. 

(a)  UAially  called  columns  of  Thoth ;  but  Gaiety 
knowing  this  Egyptian  word  fignified  column,  would  not 
commit  a  pkonafoi* 

fee. 
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fee,  to  which  they  gave  this  general  denomi- 
nation. The  fpirit  by  which  the  learned  de- 
clared themfelves  infpired,  and  to  which  they 
paid  homage  for  their  knowledge,  was  Phtha, 
the  artift  of  nature,  and  fource  of  infonnation. 
"  The  Egyptians  (b)  affirm  that  Vulcan 
^*  (c)  taught  tliem  the  principles  of  philofo- 
"  phy,  and  that  their  pontifs  and  prophets 
"  beftowed  on  themfelves  the  title  of  his 
"  priefts/*  Thus,  in  the  criticifms  of  Sca- 
liger,  Vulcan  is  called  the  Legiflator  of 
Egypt. 

Thefe  columns,  on  which  the  difcoveries 
worthy  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  were  en- 
graved, defcrve  to  be  examined.  "  Mercury 
<•  (d)  invented  myftefious  columns  (rTijX») 
"  and  commanded  they  ihould  infcribe  on 
*'  them  the  lav/s  by  which  the  ftars  moved/* 

"  The  Egyptians    were  the  firft  who 

"  meafured  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  tranl- 
?*  mittcd  this  knowledge  to  their  defcendants 
•*  by  engraving  it  on  columns"  {e).     Proclus 

(V)  Diogenes  Lacrtius. 

(f)  Thefan?.easPhtba. 

{d)  MancthOy  lib.  5. 

i^i)  Achilles  Tatius,  Comment,  in  Aratuni. 

3  adds, 
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ij)  adds,  they  alfo  infcribed  remarkable  ac- 
tions, and  interefting  inventions.  Thefe 
ilones,^  extremely  hard,  compofed  an  immor-* 
tal  book,  a  kind  of  Cyclopaedia,  which  in- 
cluded all  arts  and  fcicnces,  invented,  or 
made  perfeft,  in  paft  ages ;  wherefore  the 
priefts  undertook  nothing  till  they  had  firft; 
confulted  them  {g).  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
read  them,  and  thence  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  their  philofophy,  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
f/S)  afks,  **  To  what  purpofe  has  Pythago- 
•*  ras  penetrated  the  Egyptian  fancftuaries, 
*•  and  confulted  the  columns  of  Mercury?" 
Sanchoniathon  (/),  the  moft  ancient  hiftorian, 
except  Mofes,  vaunts  of  having  obtained  his 
information  from  the  monuments  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Taaout,  and  in  the  myfterious  books 
of  the  wAjnmonians. 

The  cuftom  of  making  marble,  and  its  du- 
rable characters,  the  book  of  fcience,  is  al- 
moft  as  ancient  as  the  world.  We  have  rca- 
fon  to  believe  this  book  was  the  firft  men. 
ever  read.     **  The  patriarch  Seth,  knowing 

(f)  In  Timxiini,  lib.  i. 

(^)  Tamblichus  dc  Myfteriif,  Egypt 

(A)  Lib.  3. 

(i)  Apud.  Eufeb.  Prxp.  Evan.  lib.  I. 

•    ''  Adam 
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•*  Adam  had  prediftcd  all  that  earth  contains 
"  fhould  perifh,  either  by  conflagration  or 
*'  univcrfal  deluge;  and  fearing  philofophy 
"  and  aftronoiny  would  be  loft  to  man,  and 
**  buried  in  forgctfulneft,  engraved  his  know- 
**  ledge  on  two  columns,  the  one  of  brick, 
"  the  other  of  ftone,  that  (hould  the  waters 
"  deftroy  the  firft,  the  latter  might  remain, 
**  and  teach  men  aftronomical  difcoveries. 
**  This  column  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Siri* 
«  adicland/'(>{) 

Let  us  htzt  whatManetho  fays,  the  famous 
hiilorian,  and  facred  Egyptian  writer,  who 
lived  more  than  three  centuries  before  Jofc- 
phus.  He  affirms  (/)  ^*  that  he  obtained 
•*  his  knowledge  from  the  pillars  {XTfjXou) 
**  in  the  Siriadic  land,  on  which  Thoth,  the 
"  firft  Mercury,  had  engraved  it,  in  the  {a- 
•*  cred  language  and  hieroglyphic  charadlers  ; 
*^  whence  the  good  genius,  fon  of  the  fecond 
*^  Mercury,  had  thefe  charadters  tranflated 
"  into  the  dialeft  of  the  priefts,  and  written 
**  in  facerJotal  letters."  Here,  Sir,  are 
two  men,  of  two  nations,  who  engrave  their 

(^)  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  I. 

(/)  Maiietho,  in  his  Sothis,  dedicated  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
Jelphus^  vive  Svncelli  Cbronographiaai. 

difcoveriei 
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difcoverics  on  marble.     I  fhall  not  examine 
whether  Seth,    as  Jabloniki    fuppofes  {m)^ 
be  the  fame  as  Thoth  j  or  if  Jofephus,  pofte- 
riot  to  Manetho,  wiflied  to  transfer  the  ho*, 
nour  of  an  a6t  to   the  patriarch   which  the 
Egyptians  had  long  attributed  to  themfelves. 
This  is  an  enquiry  of  mere  curiofity ;    the 
matter  of  moft  importance  would  be  to  prove, 
from,  authentic  monuments,  the  exiftence  of 
thefc  columns,  and  the  place  where.     Both 
thefe  hiftorians  call   it   the  Siriadic  land,  a 
land  a-s   much  unknown   to  the  ancients  as 
modems  ;  which  has  inclined  feveral  of  the 
learned  to  imagine  that,    for   Siriadic,    we 
ought  to  read  Sidngic,  which  fignifies  fub** 
terranean  alleys.     This  idea  was,    perhaps, 
fuggefted  by  the  following  paffage*     "  It  is 
"  affirmed  {n)  that  the  Egyptian  priefts,  in- 
*^  flruded  in  all  that  concerned  religion,  on 
"  the  approach  of  the  deluge,  feared  left  divine 
^'  worfhip  would  be  effaced  from  the  memory 
"  of  man.  To  preferve  it,  therefore,  they  dug, 
*'  at  a  vafl  expence,  and  in  various  parts  of 
"  the  kingdom,   fubterranean  winding  paf. 

(m)  Panth.  Egypt,  lib.  3.  cap.  20. 
(ff)  Aminianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  22, 

Vol.  II.  G  g  "  fages. 
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"  fages^  in  the  walls  of  which  they  engraved 
"  their  knowledge,  under  the  forms  of  various 
••  animals,  and  birds,  called  by  them  hicro^ 
•'  glyphics,  and  which  are  unintelligible  to 
•^  the  Latins." 

This  writer,  it  feems,  has  decided  the  que- 
ftion ;  and  by  the  Siriadic  land  muft  be  un* 
dcrftood  the  fubterranean  canals  dug  in  the 
rocks  round  Thebes  and  Memphis,  In  the 
immenfe  labyrinths,  beneath  the  plain  of 
Saccara,  are  vaft  numbers  pf  the  figures  of 
men,  birds,  and  animals,  fculptured  in  the 
walls;  like  hieroglyphicks  are  found  in  the 
numerous  caverns  of  the  mountains  hear 
Thebes,  among  which  facred  charaders, 
fome  "are  painted,  fome  engraved,  and  fome 
in  baflb  relievo,  divided  into  compartments, 
or  columns.  Are  not  thefe  the  fandtuaries 
which  the  priefts  alone  might  enter,  and  where 
they  confided  to  Hone  hiftorical  events,  the 
wonders  of  art)  and  the  inventions  of  fci- 
cnce  ?  I  know  the  Scholiaft  on  Sophocles  (o) 
pretends  the    columns   (Sri^Xa/)   on   which 

(<?)  In  Elcclram. 

thcfc 
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thcfc  memorable  things  were  infcribed  (*) 
were  fquare  ftones :  fo  they  were,  perhaps,  ia 
Greece ;  but  obelifks,  columns,  and  the  walls 
of  temples  and  caverns,  in  which  were  innu- 
iperable  hieroglyphics,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, were  the  SrijXai  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  Sanchoniathon,  Manetho,  and  the  moft 
ancient  authors  atteft.  The  monuments  de- 
fcribed  by  Ammjanus  Marcellinus  ftill  remain, 
and  the  traveller  beholds  them  with  barren 
admiration,  as  the  lirft  eiForts  of  hmnan  g^* 
nius  to  render  its  labours  immortal. 

But  the  teftimopy  of  authors  will  not  be 
fufficient.  Sir,  to  perfuade  us  thefe  hiero- 
glyphics were  anteriqr  to  th?  deluge,  the 
truth  or  falihood  of  which  can  only  be  fatis- 
fadtorily  proved  by  undcrftanding  and  reading 
them.  There  is  little  doubt  but  they  would 
inform  us  when  they  were  engraved,  and  give 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world ;  at 
Icaft,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  thcfe  cha- 
raders  preceded  writing,^  and  are  the  moft  an- 

*  It  fecms  ftrange  the  Author  fhould  fuppoffc  the  infcripr 
tions  on  the  columns  here  meant,  which  wer*  merely  the 
boundaries,  or  goal,  of  a  chariot  courfe,  could  have  any 
elation  to  the  hieroglj'phic  learning  of  the  Egyptians.  T. 

G  e  2  cienf 
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cient  mode  of  conveying  knowledge  that  Jus 
(lefcended  to  theft  ages. 

This  vaunted   pcrfonage,  Thoth,  is  thca 
demonftratcd  never  to  have  exiftcd  j  but  that 
the  Egyptian  priefts  publiflied  their  works 
under  that  general  title,  when  honoured  by 
the  unanimous  fuiFragcs  of  the  colleges.  The 
interpretation  of  the  word  renders  this  un- 
doubted.    Jablonfki  (p)  has    proved     that 
Thoth  fignified  column.    The  Greeks  tranf- 
lating.thc  word  by  that  of  SrijXiy  havepre- 
ferved  its  fignification.     Since  the  learned  of 
Egypt  were  accuftonied  to  write  their  books, 
without  adding  their  name,  it  was  natural 
they  ftiould   take   that  of  the   monuments 
which  were   to  tranfmit  them  to  pofterity. 
It  even  fhould  feem  this  honour  was  granted 
only  to  thofe  who  made  important  difcove- 
ries,  fince,  to  obtain  it,  the  approbation  of 
all  the  academicians  of  the  nation  was  re- 
quifite.     Thus  when  the  Latins,  and  others, 
who  haye  no  profound  knowledge  in  Egyp- 
tian hiftory,  fpeak  of  the  columns  of  T^botb^ 
they  commit  the  fame  pleonafn)  as  thofe  geo-? 

(p)  Jablonfki  Tom.  III.  Thoth,  Thcuth,  or  Thoith, 
poifle  from  the  Egyptian  Thcuothi,  cplumn. 

graphers 
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grapliers  who  call  iEtna  Mount  Gibel  [q) 
Obfcrvc,  I  entreat  you,  Sir^  that  9ancho«^ 
niathon^  Manetho,  Galed,  and  the  writers 
who  were  iixftrudled  in  the  myfleries  of 
Egypt,  and  went  to  the  fource  of  knowledge, 
do  not  coniniit  this  fault,  and  only  fay  they 
engraved  on  columnB,  or  Zr^htttf  remarka-.. 
ble  events,  and  the  marVelloUs  works  of  art. 
Thus  when,  according  to  ^lian  (r^,  the 
priefls  affirmed  Sefoftris  had  been  inAra£ted 
in  the  fciences  by  Thoth,  or  Mercury^  it  lig- 
nified  that  when  initiated  they  taught  him 
to  read  the  hiftory  of  human  learning,  in- 
fcribed  on  columns,  in  hieroglyphics.  They 
firft  bore  the  fimple  title  of  Thoth,  but  the 
cuftom  of  confulting  them,  the  facrcd  places 
in  which  they  were  prefetved,  and  the  know- 
ledge they  contained,  rendered  them  refpeft- 
able.  They  were  confecrated  by  religion, 
and  placed  under  the  immediate  proteiftion 
of  Phtha,  of  the  creative  fpirit; 

Thefe  principles  eftabliflied,  we  may  ex- 
plain, with  probability,  the  three  Thoths, 
or  Mercuries,  enumerated  by  the  Egyptians^ 

(q)  Gibel,  in  Arabic,  fignifie^  mountain^ 
(r)  Libi  la. 

G  g  3  the 
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the  one  before,  and  the  two  others^after,  tHft 
deluge.  The  firil  indicated  the  infancy  of 
human  knowledge;  either  becaufe  fome  mo-« 
aunlents  had  efcaped  the  deftrodion  of  men, 
or  that  thofe  they  fbon  after  raifed  contained 
knowledge  appertaining  to  times  anterior  to 
that  dreadful  aera.  The  fecond  Thoth  denotes 
the  efforts  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  difcovery 
of  phyfical  and  jiftrOnomical  truths,  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  hietoglyphkrs  into  facerdotal 
charafters,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  laws 
and  religion.  The  third  was  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  fcicncc,  the  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
and  the  perfc<5lion  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried ;  as  the  obelifks,  temples,  and  pjhramids 
atteft,  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
which  no  natioh  has  equalled.  Thefe  iaeras 
the  Egyptian  priefts  clearly  defcribed  by  the 
epithet  Trifmegiftus,  thrice,  great,  which 
tHey  gave  to  their  allegoric  Thoth. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  have  feen  the  books  of 
Thoth,  or  Hermes,  were  a  collcftion  of  the 
pfoduflions  of  the  literati  of  Egypt,  and 
formed  their  Cyclopedia.  Thefe  perifhed  iii 
the  conflagration  of  the  Ptolemsean  library, 
and  the  originals,  which  remain  engraved, 

4  i« 
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in  a  thourand  {>Iaces^  in  Egyptian  marble, 
arc  unintelligible.  Of  all  the  trcafures  of 
antient  learning  we  poficTs  only  a  few  pearls! 
As  to  the  Hermetic  books,  fo  vaunted  by 
tlioie  who  lofe  their  time  and  fubftance  in 
iearch  of  the  philofopher's  ftone,  they  are 
imaginary  works,  falfely  attributed  to  Her- 
mes,  or  the  Egyptian  Thoth, 

J  have  the  honour  to  be^  Scc^ 
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.      LETTER     XXXVIII. 

OF    THE    VOCAL    STATUE. 

7be  Jlatue  of  Memnon  anciently  famous  for  the 
found  it  gave,  at  fun-rifng:  called  by  the 
priejis  fon  of  the  day.  Homer  celebrates  the 
fon  of  Aurora,  the  conqueror  of  Antihcbus, 
which  his  commentators,  and  fucceeding 
pqets^  erroneoufly  apply. to  the  Egyptian  Mem^ 
non.  The  Jlatue  of  Thebes  was  named 
Amenophis.  Memnon,  who  was  at  thejiege 
of  Troy  much  later,  was  fent  from  Sufa,  by 
Teutam,  Emperor  of  AJJyria.  The  vocal 
Jiatue  broken  by  Cambyfes,  and  the  trunk, 
after  long  ceafing  to  found,  began  again,  un^ 
der  the  Ptolemies-,  pronounced  the  feven 
vowels,  before  its  fall.  The  reafon  given 
why  the  prieJls  called  this  Jlatue  the  image  of 
the  fun,  and  the  cctifm  oj'  Ofris,  and  the 
derivation  of  its  name,  Amenopbis. 

To  M.  L.  M, 

Grand  Cairo. 

I  BRIEFLY  mentioned  the  ftatue  of 
Memnon,  Sir,  when  defcribing  the  ruins 
of  Thebes ;  but,  the  great  names  engraved 
on  the  pedeftal  pleading  in  favour  of  the 

wonders 
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wonders  related  of  it,  I  cannot  conclude 
thefe  letters  without  endeavouring  to  difcover, 
amid  the  darknefs  of  time,  fome  traces  of 
its  hiftory,  celebrated  by  a  few  Egyptian, 
and  a  hundred  Greek  and  Latin,  authors, 
whofe  opinions  often  differ,  and  fome  of 
which  bear  the  marks  qf  blind  credulity* 
Others,  more  fage,  unable  to  difbelieve  their 
ienfes,  or  give  faith  to  miracles,  have  re- 
mained in  doubt,  I  will  faithfully  cite 
their  words,  and,  by  comparing  them,  you 
will  form  ijpme  judgment  of  a  ftatue  fo  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  we  remarked 
many  colofTal  ftatues,  moft  of  them  thrown 
down,  or  mutilated.  The  greateft  was  at 
the  entrance  of  the  veftibules  of  the  tomb 
I  defcribed,  named  Ofymandyas  by  Diodo- 
rus  fsj,  and,  according  to  Stvdboftjy  If- 
mandes  by  the  Egyptians.  A  multitude 
of  writers,  however,* have  called  it  Mem- 
non  («).     This  ftatue,  lefs  marvellous  for 

its 

{s)  Diod.  lib.  I. 
(/)  Lib.  17. 

(tt)  Ofymandyas  and  Ifmandes  were  probably  its  vulgat 
name  among  the  Egyptians.     The  words  u.re  Jcrivod  from 

Ou 
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its  gigantic  fize,  and  the  hardncfs  of  its  gra- 
nite, than  for  the  property  it  poffcfled  of 
yielding  a  found  at  fun-rife,  was  brokea 
by  Cambyfes.  One  half  was  thrown  down, 
the  other  part  remains  on  its  bafc.  "  The 
••  ilatue  of  Memnon  (x),  reprcfented  a  mail 
•*  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  his  face 
•*  toward  the  riling  fun,  and,  when  firft 
**  fhone  on   by  its    rays,    it  was   laid  to 

*^fpeak." '*  Thebes,    famous    for    its 

•'  hundred  gates,  and  the  vocal  ftatue  of 
**  Memnon,  which  greets  Aurora,  his  mo- 
•'  ther,  when  flie  rifes'*  (j).  The  pricfts 
of  Egypt  called  him  fon  of  the  day  (z),  and 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  coufin  of  Ofiris. 
Homer  firft  fpoke  of  the  fon  of  Aurora. 
**  Neftor  cherifhed  in  his  heart  the  remem- 
**  brance  of  his  generous  Antilochus,  llain 

Ou  Smandf,  to  yield  a  (bund.  Memnon,  alio,  may  com^ 
from  Emnoni,  offlonC)  whence  the  Greeks  have  formed- 
Memnon  Ifinandes.     Vide  Jablonflci  de  Mcmnonc. 

(x)  Philoftratus  in  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanaei.  lib.  6. 
,    (jf)  Dionyf.  Perieget.  Orbis  Dcfcriptio. 

{z)  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue  Eho  is  day,  whence' 
the  Greeks  have  formed  H«i<,  Aurora^  and  called  Memnon, 
her  fon.  Jablons.  de  Memnone 

«  by 
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<«  by  the  illuftrious  fon  of  Aurora"  {a).  His 
Commentators  have  all  thought  this  paiTage 
related  to  the  Egyptian  Memnon ;  but  the 
poet  might  fignify  by  this  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  came,  from  the  Eaft,  to  the  aid  of  Troy. 
It  was  a  metaphoric  language  familiar  in  his 
time ;  the  fcripture  ufes  it  when  it  calls  the 
people  of  thofe  climates  children  of  the  Eaft. 
Succeeding  Poets  differently  explained  his 
thought.  Aurora,  fays  Hcfiod,  in  his  The- 
ogony,  had  by  Tithon  the  valiant  Memnon, 
who  bore  a  brazen  helmet,  and  was  king  of 
Ethiopia.  *^  The  brave  Antilochus  {i)^ 
"  magnanimous  of  foul,  defirous  to  fave  his 
**  father's  life,  fell  beneath  Memnon,  the 
'*  chief  of  an  Ethiopian  army  [c) :  one  of 
"**  the  horfes  of  Neftor,  tranfpicrced  by  a  ja- 
*'  velin  Paris  threw,  flopped  his  car."    The 

(a)  Odyffey. 

(b)  Findar.  Od.  II. 

{c)  Thefe  paflages  relate  to  the  Egyptian  Memnon. 
The  Greeks  long  called  the  Delta  Egypt,  and  all  the  coun- 
try farther  South  Ethiopia,  Homer  makes  MeAehuslpcak 
thus  to  Telemachus,  "  I  went  up  Egypt  as  for  as  Ethiopia^'* 
and,  as  he  takes  his  Hero  only  to  Thebes,  he  evidently 
meant  the  Thebais.  Damis,  the  companion  of  Apollonius 
ThyanaeuF,  declares  he  faw  the  Temple  and  ftatue  of 
Jtlemnon  in  Ethiopia,  that  is  to  fay  in  Upper  Egypt, 

Greek 
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Greek  and  Latin  pocts^  fupported  by  thpfe 
authorities^  confound  the  Trojan  and  Egyp* 
tian  Mcmnon.  Virgil  {d)  fpcaks  of  the 
troops  of  Aurora,  a^nd  the  arms  of  the  black 
Memnon.  This  colour,  meant  to  denote  the 
hero's  country,  muft  not  be  regarded  as  a  fign 
of  deformity,  for  Hpmer»  celebrating  Eury- 
pilus,  calls  him  the  moft  beauteous  of  mor- 
tals, except  the  divine  Memnon  {e).  "  Au- 
"  rora,  who  had  favoured  the  Trojans,  was 
*'  no  longer  moved  by  the  miferies  of  Ilium, 
**  nor  of  Hecuba*  Affliction  more  deep  in- 
<«  yaded  her  heart,  (he  vjrept  her  own  woes, 
**  and  lamented  the  death  of  Menmon  ffj.'' 
On  the  bafe  of  the  ftatue  was  the  following 
epigram,  written  by  the  poet  Afclcpiodotus. 
"  Joy  to  Thetis,  goddefs  of  the  fea !  Know 
.'*  that  Memnon,  who  died  fighting  under 
**  the  Trojan  ramparts,  daily  utters  a  fweet 
**  found,  near  the  tombs,  dug  in  the  Lybian 
**  mounts,  where  the  impetuous  Nile  divides 
"  Thebes,  famous  for  its  gates  >  while  Achil- 
*^  les,  infatiablein  battle^    fpeaks  not  near 

(d)  j^lneid.  lib.  I. 

{/)  Odyff.  lib.  5. 

(/;  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  13* 

1  **  the 
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**  the  walls  of  Ilium,  nor  in  Theffaliaa 
•*  fong/* 

Thus,  Sir,  the  Memnon  of  Egypt,  or  Ethi- 
opia, for  fo  the  ancients  called  the  Thebuis, 
was  generally  fuppofed  the  fame  who  perifhed, 
glorioufly  warring  with  the  Greeks;  but 
jhefe  are  the  teftimonies  of  poets,  who  were 
more  defirous  to  give  us  afFed:ing  tales,  and 
brilliant  fidions,  than  hiftorical  truths.  Con- 
tinue we  to  examine  the  fables  invented  con- 
cerning his  origin.  Aurora  {g),  in  love  with 
Tithon,  carried  him  into  Ethiopia,  and  had 
by  him  Emathion  and  Memnon.  Ifacius 
Tzetzes  adopts  the  fame  allegory.  *'  Tithon, 
'*  (on  of  Laoniedon,  was  beloved  by  the  god- 
^*  defs  of  day,  of  whom  were  born  Memnon 
^*  and  Emathion.'*  Diodorus  explains  this 
pafifage  thus  f  A  J.  ^'  Tithon,  fon  of  Lao- 
"  medon,  and  brother  of  Priam,  led  his  ar- 
**  mics  into  the  Eaftern  countries  of  Afia,  as 
^*  far  as  Ethiopia,  whence  arofc  the  fable  of 
^*  Memnon,  born  of  .Aurora," 

But  who  is  this  hero,  who  aided  the  Tro- 
jans ?  For  the  fables  of  the  poets  always  have 

(g)  ApoUodori  Biblioth.  lib.  3.  cap.  1I9 
l^h)  Lib.  4-  -    ' 

fpme 
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fbme  foundation  ia  truth.  Diodoras  will  in* 
form  us.  '•  Memnon  came  (i)  to  the  fuc- 
cour  of  Troy,  leading  the  armies  of  Tcu* 
tam.  Emperor  of  Aflyria,  whoip  afHftance 
Priam,  fovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  Troy, 
dependant  on  that  emperor,  had  implored. 
^'  Teutam  fent  him  twenty  thoufand  men, 
Ethiopians  and  Sufians ;  and  two  hundred 
cars,  commanded  by  Memnpn.  This 
warrior,  bdoyed  by  the  emperor,  and  then 
governor  of  Perfia,  was  in  the  prime  of 
'*  njsinhood,  and  famous  for  his  ftrength  of 
••  body  and  mind,  IJe  had  built  a  palace  in 
**  the  city  of  Sufa,  which  bore  his  name  till 
*'  the  reign  of  the  Perfians,  and  tl)e  public  way, 
"  ftill  called  the  Mcmnonian  road,"  Strabo 
adds  (k)  that  Tithon,  the  father  of  Merqnon^ 
founded  Sufa,  which  was  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ftadia  in  circumference^^  of  an  qblcng 
form,  and  its  citadel  was  called  Memnonium, 
the  citadel  of  Memnon.  Herodotus,  alfq 
(/),  calls  Sufa  the  city  of  Memnon,  and 
Pauianias  {m)  affirms  this  general  came  to  the 

(i)  Diod.  Sic.  Kb.  a. 

{k)  Lib.  15. 

(/;  Lib.  5. 

\m)  In  Phocicis,  cap.  31. 
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^cgt  of  Troy  from  Sufa,  not  from  Ethiopia, 
gpd  that  he  had  fujefted  all  the  Median  na- 
tions to  the  river  Choafpes. 

Thefe  authorities,  the  number  of  which  I 
might  augment,  were  it  neceffary,  evidently 
prove  that,  during  the  picmorable  fiege  whofe 
-heroes  are  made  immortal  by  the  genius  of  one 
man,  the  Aflyrian  emperor  fent  a  brave  gene- 
ral to  aid  Priam^j  named  Memnon,  who  had 
no  relation  to  the  Memnon  of  Egypt  {n).  It 
is  probable,  as  I  have  already  faid,  Horner^ 
calling  him  the  fon  of  Aurora,  only  meant  to 
fignify  the  Eaft,  whence  he  came,  After 
poets  invented  the  fable  we  have  recited  to 
adorn  their  yerfes. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  real  name  of  the 
flatue  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  our  enquiries, 
the  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  it,  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  priefts  in  eredting  it.  Hero- 
dotus is  the  firft  who  calls  it  Memnon,  and  h? 
but  juft  mentions  it,  becaufe  it  had  lately  been 
mutilated  when  he  vifited  Egypt.  A  multi- 
tude of  travellers  lincehim  have  fpoken  of  it 

(n)  Philoftratus  affirms  Memnon  was  from  Ethiopia 
(f.  ^,  the  Thcbais)  where  he  reigned  before  the  TVojan 
irar.  The  Memnon  of  that  fiege  is  greatly  poflcrlor  to^ 
and  different  from,  the  former.     Yita  ApoUonii  Thyaiwei. 

with 
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with  cnthufiafro,  and  generally  agree  10  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  Memnon,  which  only 
proves  tliis  denomination  had  been  adopted  by 
foreigners.  But  to  obtain  truth  v^^e  muft  hear 
the  Egyptians,  who  beft  ought  to  underftand 
their  own  monuments.  The  Alexandrian 
Clironicle  contains  the  following  paflage.— 
•^  Cambyfes  commanded  they  fhould  cut 
••  Amenophis  through  the  middle,  the  vocal 
**  ftatue,  vulgarly  called  Memnon".— — 
•*  The  people  of  the  f  hebais  affirm  the  flatue 
^*  we  call  Memnon  is  that  of  the  Egyptian 
*♦  Pbamenophis  (<?)".  The  Thy  in  their  lan- 
guage, was  the  mafculine  article  (/),  and 
the  trufc  name,  therefore,  was  Amenophis. 
When  Cambyfes  had  broken  the  ftatue,  it, 
probably,  long  ceafcd  to  found ;  or  Herodo- 
tus, who  travelled  Egypt  not  long  after  the 
Perfian  conqueft,  would  not  have  forgotten  a 
fadt  fo  extraordinary.  The  Ptolemies,  having 
foundecj  a  kingdom  in  Egypt,  favoured  arts 
and  fciences,  and  the  ftatue,  placed  on  its 
tafe,  then  continued  tQ  be  heard,  asManetho 


{9)  Paufanius  in  Atlicis. 
(/>)  Jabloftlki  de  Mcmnonc, 

reports 
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teports  {f)  but  not  in  fodlftlnfl  a  madner  ad 
formerly.  The  Romans  conquered  Egypt, 
tlyee  centuries  after^  and  eagerly  went  to  ad- 
mire  its  antiquities  ;  among  them  was  Ger-^. 
indnicus-^**  Who  could  not  refift  (r)  his  dc- 
**  fire  to  behold  the  miracles  of  Egypt,  the 
"  moft  aftonifhing  of  which  is  the  ftone 
**  ftatiic  of  Memnon,  that,  on  the  moment 
*'  the  firft  beams  of  the  fun  fliirie  upon  itj 
"  pronounces  vowels  *  ;  and  the  pyramids^ 
*'  which  rife  like  mountains  amid  almofl  in- 
^*  acceffible  fands/*  Numerous  infcripticns 
confirm  the  account  of  Tacitus^  among 
which  is  the  following^  on  the  right  leg  of 
the  ftatue*  I^  d  La/ia,  ^ife  of  Africanuf 
the  Prefect  beard  the  *Doice  of  Memnon  ^  at  half 
after  fx  in  the  mornings  in  the  firji  year  of  the 

reign  of  Domitian^  &c/^ ^And  this  on  its 

left  legi  If  Publiiis  Balbinus^  beard  the  di-* 
vine  voice  (f  the  vocal Jiatue  afMemnont  cther-^^ 
^ife  Phamenophf  in  company  with  the  lovely 
^^en^  Sabinai  (the  v)ife  qf  Adrian).     The 

{q)  S}mcelli  Chronogniphia.  Manetho  was  a  facred 
itrriter  of  Egypt,  under  the  firff  Ptdlemy^  and  uhJerftood 
the  hieroglyphic  language. 

(r)  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  1. 

•  Tacitus  reads  vocalemfonuni  reddens*  T. 

Vol  II.  Hh  fUn 
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fun  ivas  in  thefiffi  hoitr  of  its  courfe^  in  tbeff- 

teenthyeaf  of  the  reign  of  Adrian. Julia 

CamiHa  commanded  me  to  engrave  thefe  words^ 
at  the  infant  Adrian  the  Auguji  heard  the 
voice  of  Mcmnon.  And,  on  the  fame  fide^ 
/,  Mithridaticusy  Tribune  of  the  Twelfth  Le- 
gion  (*),  heard  the  voice  ofMemnon^  at  fix  in  the 
morning. 

A  thoufand  other  infcriptions,  which  it 
were  ufelefs  to  cite,  attcft  the  fame  faft; 
and,  when  to  thefe  authorities  we  add  thofe 
cf  Strabo  and  Tacitus,  incredulity  cannot 
refift  fuch  witnefles.  The  marble,  on  which 
they  have  been  preferved  fixteen  hundred 
years,  is  a  durable  book  that  depofes  in 
favour  of  the  voice  of  Amenophis.  But  what 
mull  we  hence  conclude  ?  Did  the  nature  of 
the  ftene  produce  fuch  a  phacnomenon  ?  So 
Paufanias  feems  to  think.  "  A  fconzfsji 
•*  fliown  at  Megara,  yields,  when  ftruck  with 
"  flint,  a  found  which  imitates  the  vibrations 
"  of  a  firing  on  an  inflrument.  The  Coloffus 
*^  I  faw  at  Thebes,    beyond  the  Nife,  fhr- 

♦  Read  twenty  fccond— — Vide  Jablonlki   and  the  in-^ 
(criptions  in  Pococke.  T, 
{s)  lA  Atticis. 

-     4  ^  prized 
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**  prized  me  ftill  more;  It  daily  produces, 
"  at  fun-rifing,  a.  found  as  powerful  as  the 
**  firings  of  a  lyre  which  break  when  over- 
"  jftretched."  Philoftratus,  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  fets  no  bounds  to  his  credulity. 
"  The  ftatue  of  Memnon /^/^,  though  of 
'*  ftone,  was  endowed  with  fpeechi  Joyous 
'*  at  the  fight  of  his  mother,  he  faluted  her, 
**  at  fun-rifing,  with  a  gracious  voice,  and, 
"  toward  fun-fetting>  exprefled  his  grief  for 
**  her  abfence,  by  a  melancholy  and  mournful 
"  found,— This  marble,  alfo,  had  the  faculty 
'*  of  fhedding  tears,  at  will ;  and  Echo,  it  is[ 
**  faid,  replied  to  its  voice,  and  perfedlly 
**  imitated  its  expreflions  of  joy  and  grief." 
An  ancient  grammarian  (u)  fays,  this  flatue 
was  formed  in  fo  marvellous  a  manner  that 
it  faluted  the  King  and  the  Sun. 

Thefe  paiBges  will  not  lead  us  to  believe 
marble  might  yield  a  found  fuch  as  has  been 
attributed  to  Memnon.  The  empty  farco- 
phagus  of  the  great  chamber  of  the  pyramid, 
I  know,  fefounded,  in  a  very  fonorous  manner, 

(/)  Vita  Apollonii  Tyanaei.    . 

{u)  Cited  by  Jablonfki :  de  Memnone. 

H  h  2  when 
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that,  before  Cambyfes  had  broken  the  Coloflus, 
it  uttered  the  fevpn  vowels,  ^ht  following 
dialogue,  written  in  Greek,  on  its  left  leg,  is 
another  proof. 

Cambyfes  mutilated  me ;  /  who y  from  marble^ 
was  formed  into  the  Suns  image.  I  formerly 
foffefjed  the  melodious  voice  of  Memnon.  Cam- 
byfes dsf  rived  me  of  tkofe  accents  by  "which  I 
exprejfcd  my  joy  and  grief 

What  thou  relateft  is  mcfi  pitiable :  thy 
voice  is  mm  obfcure^  and  unintelligible^  Un^ 
happy  Jlatue  /  /  deplore  the  misfortui^e  by  which 
thou  art  thus  reduced. 

The  Egyptians  held  the  Univerfe  was 
created  at  the  vernal  equinox.  "  They  fay 
*^  (z)  that,  at  the  birth  of  nature,  when  the 
**  ftars  began  to  move  in  fpace,  Ariea  was 
"  in  the  middle  of  Heaven,  the  Moon  in 
**  Cancer,  the  Sun  rofe  with  Leo,  Mercury 
*•  with  Virgo,  Venus  with  Libra,  Mars  was 
*'  in  Scorpio,  Jupiter  in  Sagittarius,  and 
"  Saturn  in  Capricorn."  Syncellus  ^^^  found, 
in  an  old  Egyptian  Chronicle,  that  after  a 
revolution  of  36525  years  the  Zodiac  woul4 

(2)  Macrob.  Somn.  Scipionis. 
[a)  Chrono-raphia. 

be 
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be  In  its  firft  pofition ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
the  firft  minute  of  the  firft  degree  of  the  equi- 
no<5tial  line  would  begin  with  the  fign  Aries* 
I  leave  thefe  things  to  the  difcuflion  cf  Aftro-* 
nonaers,  but  they  £hew  the  vernal  equinox, 
in  Egypt,  prineipfllly  drew  the  attention  of 
the  learned  and  the  peoplev  Amoun,  a 
iymbolical  deity,  was  confecratcd  to  it,  and 
.  the  feftivals  in  his  honour  all  related  to  that 
intcrefting  period.  From  this  they  dated  their 
aftronomical  year ;  and  in  this,  according  to 
the  priefts,  the  feven  planets  would  again 
begin  their  courfe,  which  they  allegoricaUy 
mxnsd  celeftial  mufic.  It  was  then,  too> 
that  Amenophis  pronounced  the  fevers  vowels 
(fy mbola  oif  the  planets)  which  compofed  the 
tcrreftrial  mufic.  Thus  might  this  famous 
ftatue,  in  facred  language,  be  called  the 
coufin  of  Ofiris^^y,  and  the  image  of  the 
Sun  (c) ;  fincc  it  imitated,  on  earth,  the 
Sun's  ofEce  in  tlic  Heavens.  The  priefts,.  in 
nnki'n^  ft  repeat  thefe  fcven  founds,  whence 
al.l  languages  have  been  formed,  and  whiqlx 
fo   marvelloufly  paint   our   thoughts,    \\'c;re 

(i^;-Diod.  Sic. 

(f )  S^e  tiic  Dialogue  above  cited. 

H  h  4  dcfirousr 
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deiirous  pf  making  their  nK)fl  caccdlent  dif^ 
covcry  immortal  i  a  difcovcry  ^ich^  accord? 
ing  to  Plato,  muil  eithg:  be  invented  by^a 
divine  man  or  a  god«  It  is  pofiiblci  alib» 
that  the  (hadow  of  this  ColofTus  ferved  to 
indicate  the  moment  of  the  equinox ;  fo,  at 
leafty  we  may  be  led  to  think  from  its  name, 
formed  from  ^Ame  nouphi  fdj,  teller  of  good 
tidings  fej.  The  Greeks  adopted  thefe  an- 
cient ideas  when  they  attributed  to  Apollo 
(the  Sun)  tl^e  invention  of  the  lyre  and 
muiic.  This  allegoryi  which  denoted  the 
admirable  harmony  of  the  fpheres,  became 
pbfcured  by  poetical  ^dlipns^  and  was  no 
longer  underftood. 

I  have  the  honour  (o  be,  &c. 


(d)  Jabloz^  de  Mcmnofm^ 

(e)  I'he  Sun's  arrival  at  the  £quat|»r  prpmifed  the 
pcffation  of  the  fouih  wind,  and  the  coming  of  the  inun- 
(lation,  which  (^cafioi^cd  tjic  Egyptians  to  obfcrvc  itfp 
carcfixily. 


•/ 


L^TT^I^ 
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LETTER     XXXIX. 

REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    RELIGION    OF 
EGYPT. 

n^he  Egyptians  had  but  two  religious  dogmas, 
that  of  a  creating  deity  ^  and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  I  the  rejt  was  all  allegory;  and 
this  worjbip  was  preferved  pure  within  the 
temples.  Tibe  necejjity  of  ujing  emblematic 
Jigures,  before  the  invention  of  letters,  in^ 
fenfbly  led  to  their  adoration,  which  happened 
when  the  eafy  method  of  writing  occafioned 
the  fenfe  of  the  hieroglyphics  to  be  forgotten. 
QonjeSlure  concerning  the  gods  ofLaban. 

To  M.  L.  M. 

Grand  Cairo. 

Indulge  me,  sir,  in  a  few  fliort 
^efledlions  on  a  religion  whofe  myfteries  I  have 
interpreted.  It  contained  btit  two  eftabliflied 
principles,  that  of  the  Creator,  an  Infinite 
iSpirIt,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  The 
firft  is  demonftrated  by  the  temples  of  Phtha, 

Neith, 
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Ncith,  and  Cncph,  confecrated  to  the  powcr^ 
wifdom,  and  goodncfs  of  the  Supreme  Beings 
The  fccorwJ  by  the  care  with  which  bodies 
were  embalmed,  and  the  prayer  recited  at  tlic 
death  of  an  Egyptian.  The  ten>ple  of  Cneyh, 
in  theidand  of  Elephantina,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt ;  for,  before  the 
people  defcendcd  into  the  valley,  where  the 
ftagnant  waters  of  the  Nile  formed  impene- 
trable marfhes,  till  drained  and  rendered  pro- 
per for  agriculture  by  men's  labom-s,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  they  inhabited  die 
mountains  bcfide  the  catara<fV.  This  monu- 
ment, then,  is  a  teftimony  their  woi:/liip  of 
the  Creator  preceded  every  Qther,  and  we 
may,  even,  fafely  affirm  it  was  prefcrxed^  in 
all  its  purity,  among  the  pnefts ;  for  men 
once,  by  the  effort  of  reafon,  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  one  God,  or  receiving  this 
knowledge  by  tradition,  cannot,  v/hile  form« 
ing  an  enlightened  fociety,  fall  back  to  ido-i 
latry,  which  always  fuppofes  profound  igno- 
rance. 

All  the  remaining  Egyptian  theology  wns 
purely  allegorical,  which  included  the  courfe 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,^  and  the  n\c{\.  re- 
markable  pha^nomcna   of  nature,     each  of 

which. 
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which  was  perfbnified  in  the  facred  language 
of  the  priefts.     But,  far  from  adoring,    they 
confidered  them  only  as  admirable  figns,  in 
which  the  fplendor  cf  thp  moft   high  was 
made  manifeft.     This  religion  was,  proba- 
bly, fo  firft  taught,  but  infenfibly  corrupted, 
bccaufe   the  vulgar,   accuftomed   to  fee  the 
fymbolical  figures  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
fandluary,  and,  when  taken  thence,  at  certain 
periods,   to   offer  facrifices  of  thankfgiving 
to  the  creator,  forgot  the  invifible  objedt  of 
adoration  in  the  emblem-     But,   wherefore 
did  not  the  priefts  remove   this   blindncfs? 
Wherefore  enflave  a  nation  by  fuch  wretched 
fuperftition  ?    It  was  not  their  intent,  at  firft, 
no  doubt.;    but  the  necefllty  of  exprefling 
themfelves  by  allegorical  fables,  before  the  in- 
vention  of  letters,  and  keeping  them  in  the 
temples,  accuftomed  the  people  to  hold  them 
facred.     When  writing  became  familiar,  and 
they  had  ^wholly  forgotten  their  firft  fignifica- 
tion,  they    no  longer   prefcribed  bounds   to 
their  veneration,  but  actually  worfliipped  fym- 
bols  which  their  anceftors  had  only  honoured. 
Oiiris  and  If.s  became  the  tutelar  deities  of 
Egypt  J  ScMV.pir,  prefidcd  over  the  inundation  ; 

Apis 
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Apis  prefaged  abundance ;  and  the  evil  ge* 
nius  Typhon  menaced  deftrudlive  ills.  Deep- 
ly impreffed  on  their  minds,  it  was  difficult 
to  erafe  thefe  ideas  .without  overthrowing  the 
cftabliflied  religion.  It  may  be,  too,  for  men 
were  ever  the.  fame,  the  priefts  adroitly  pro- 
fited by  this  ignorance,  to  make  themfelvcs 
mediators  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
difpenfers  of  the  divine  will :  yet  we  ought 
to  be  circumfpeA  in  prefumiiig  to  judge  a 
body  of  the  learned,  who  published  the  wife 
laws  that  Athens  profited  by,  and  raifed  fo 
great  a  number  of  ufeful  and  durable  monu- 
ments, when  we  refled:  that  the  Hebrews, 
though  kept  feparate  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
in  the  ancient  faith  of  Abraham^  by  their 
leaders,  and  prophets,  no  fooner  ci^me  to  the 
defert,  than,  profiting  by  die  abfence  of 
Mofes,  who  waited  on  the  mountain  to  re- 
ceive the  commandments,  they  forced  Aaron 
fo  caft  them  a  goldcA  calf  for  a  god.  So  true 
is  it  that  fenfible  objeds  have  ipope  power 
pver  the  multitude  than  all  the  precepts  of 
ivifdom.  Reafoning  impartially,  we  muft 
perceive  it  is  equally  difficult  and  dangerous 
\o  iliew  mankind  the  truth.     The  greatcft 

philofophers 
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philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  Egj-ptian  priefts,  acknowledged  only  one 
God.  Mythology  to  them  was  a  chain  of 
allegories,  veiling  phyfical  cfFeds,  and  natu- 
ral caufes  ;  yet  they  bowed  before  the  ftatucs 
of  Jupiter,  Pallas,  and-  Venus.  Socrates^ 
alone,  had  the  fortitude  to  exclaim  a^ainft 
thefe  fabulous  deities,  and  Socrates  was 
obliged  to  fwallow  poifon.  If  you  wifh  to 
recolledl  a  more  recent  example  of  the  dan- 
ger of  enlightening  the  world,  remember 
Galileo,  who,  after  having  been  obliged  to 
afk  pardon  on  his  knees  for  daring  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  and  announce  a  moft  important 
difcovery,  was  perfecuted  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  exile.  Heroic  as  it  is  to 
die  a  martyr  in  fuch  a  cafe,  there  are  few 
minds  capable  of  this  heroifm. 

Thefe  fa(5ts,  and  many  others  I  might  cite, 
prove  that,  though  the  Egyptian  priefls  were 
culpable  for  concealing  the  light  from  the 
people  they  fliould  have  inftrufted,  we  muft 
not  condemn  them  with  too  much  rigour  j 
for,  in  thefe  diftant  ages,  when  they  fpoko 
but  by  types,  idolatry  took  rapid  ftrides, 
and  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  in  deftroying  it 

not 
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not  todeftroy  religion.  The  gods  of  Laban, 
which  Rcbccea  ftole,  were  hieroglyphics, 
the  fignification  of  which  was  probably  loft 
to  Laban^  and  he  adored  thefe  images  becauie 
tliey  defccnded  to  him  from  his  forefathers. 
The  fame  tiling  happened  in  Egypt,  where 
hieroglyphics  became  the  divinities  of  tlie 
people,  when  they  could  no  longer  compre- 
hend their  meaning.  There  was  but  one  way 
to  extinguifh  fuperftition,  and  this  muft  have 
been  by  the  deftrudlion  of  thefe  hieroglyphics ; 
but  this  facrifice  would  have  robbed  the 
priefts  of  their  knowledge,  and  of  the  abfo- 
lute  empire  they  exercifed  over  the  mind. 
'There  arc  individuals  fufiicicntly  generous  to 
renounce  thefedudlive  charms  of  power,  from 
pure  motives  of  benevolence,  but  no  body  of 
men  was  ever  capable  of  an  effort  fo  fublime. 


I  hare  the  honour  to  be,,  &c* 
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LETTER     XL. 

•remarks   on    the    HIERO'GLYPIiICS. 

Hieroglyphics  the  frjl  'Written  langimge ;  more 
ancient  than  the  deluge  ;  their  meaning  lojt^ 
under  the  monarchs  ef  the  lower  -empire-,  and 
mighty  perhaps,  he  recovered  by  a  pei'feSt 
knowledge  of  the  Coptic,  ar  by  a  journey  tw 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon-,  ^hcre  an 
Egyptian  colony  fettled,  \and  ivhere,  it 
is  probable,  the  ancient  language,  books^ 
and  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  art 
frefrccd. 


To  RL  L.   M. 

Grand  Caitti^ 


H. 


lEROGLYPHIGS,  Sir,  formed  the  firft 
v/ritten  language  of  men,  and  arc  imitjuivc 
end  allegorical  charadlers^  differing  from  kt- 
ters,  becaufc,  one  paints  the  thoughts  by- 
marks  and  founds*  and  the  other  by  figures 
only.  Their  antiquity  approaches  the  time 
•of  the   dflugc ;    and,  perhaps,    precedes  it  j 

for 
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for  before  that  event  men  pofTefled  arts  and 
fciences,  and,  as  they  engraved  on  ftone,  fomc 
of  thofe  monumeats  might  have  efcaped  the 
general  deilrudion^ 

Clemens  Alexandrmus  enumerates  a  great 
number  of  books  attributed  to  Thoth^  that 
is  to  fay,  approved  by  the  academies^  and 
publiihed  under  this  name;  and  even  cites 
feveral  of  them.  The  firft,  faidliei  contained 
iacred  hymns^  the  fecond  rules  for  kings  ^ 
the  four  following  treated  of  aftronomy»  and 
the  obfervations  of  the  Egyptians.  Ten 
others  contained  the  fcience  of  hieroglyphics, 
geography,  and  cofmography.  A  like  num- 
ber included  the  code  of  laws,  religion,  and 
holy  difcipline ;  and  the  fix  laft  were  a  com- 
pleat  treatife  on  phyfic.  Thefe  works  have 
undergone  the  fate  of  fo  many  others*  A 
Barbarian^  whofe  name  pofterity  muft  deteft^  | 
ufed  them,  for  fix  months,  to  heat  the  bath$ 
of  Alexandria.  But  moft  of  thefe  Egyp- 
tian books  were  only  copies ;  the  originals 
remain  fculptured  in  a  thoufand  plates,  on 
obciifks,  and  the  walls  of  temples  and  caverns* 
and  thefe  are  what  the  learned  of  all  nations 
ought  to  endeavour  to  read.  Manetho,  high 
prieft,  and  facred  writer,  among  the  Egyp- 
3  tiaps^ 
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tians^  thence  collei^d  the  hiilory  he  wrote, 
ttiidcr  the  Ptolomics^.  About  three  centtries 
after,  Hermapioa  interpreted  the  obeliik  of 
HeliopoliSy  tranfpOKted  to  Rome  hj  Auguf- 
tus ;  iince  whom  no  author  has  underftood 
the  hieroglyphics^  or  none  whofe  works  have 
deicended  to  us.  Ammianus  Marcelllnus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign' of  Julian,  affirms 
theie  characters  were  then  unintelligible  to 
the  Latins.  Are  any  means  left  of  rending 
away  the  veil  with  which  time  has  covered 
them,  and  explaining  the  fads  they  con<- 
tain  ?  He  who  fhould  efifed  this  would  ac-^ 
quire  immortal  glory,  by  reftoring  to  arts, 
fciences,  arid  hiftory,  fo  many  difcoveries, 
loft  to  the  world.  Though  I  make  no 
pretenfions  to  this  moft  arduous  tafk,  I  will 
recapitulate  fome  ideas,  to  which  the  ftudy 
of  the  ancients^  and  a  reiterated  view  of  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  gave  birth. 

The  priefts  are  known  to  be  the  inventors 
of  the  letters  called  iacerdotal,  with  which 
they  tranflated  the  hieroglyphics.  Thcfe 
^cre  univerfidly  ufed  in  thd  temples,  an4 
wi&  them  all  that  related  to  religion  and 
fpience  was  written.     This  was  an  xaterme^ 

Vol.  IL  li  diatc 
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diate  dialed  between  the  hieroglyphics  and 
the  vulgar  tongue,  which  letter,  happily,  is 
not  loft ;  it  exifts  in  Coptic  books,with  Greek 
and  Arabic  tranflations,  and  is  found  in  a 
great  number  of  manufcripts,  fcattered  over 
Egypt,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  To 
attain  a  knowledge  of  this  :&cerdotal  dialed, 
alphabets  muft  either  be  founds  or  paflages 
common  to  both  languages.  On  the  walls  of 
the  temples,  and  caverns,  among  the  hiero- 
glyphics, are  letters  which  differ  from  any 
known ;  and  which,  probably,  were  a  part 
of  the  facerdotal  dialed.  Thefe  are  the  cha- 
raders  that  ought  to  be  /lud^ed,  as  contain- 
ing a  key  to  the  hieroglyphics,  which  they 
are  either  a  continuation  or  interpretation  of. 
Perhaps,  a  man  of  learning,  perfedly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  He- 
brew, who  fhould  dedicate  feveral  years  to 
this  ftudy,  among  the  monuments  of  anci- 
ent Egypt,  would  accomplifh  anenterprife 
fo  noble* 

Another  refledion  has  particularly,  ftruck 
me,  during  my  travels  in  this  country.  The 
•Amn^onians  were  an  Egyptian  colony ;  and  the 
priefts  who  rendered  Jupiter  Ammon  famous 
.  '  *  .      had 
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had  the  fame  religion,  the  fame  information t 
as  thofe  of  Egypt,  Their  god  no  longer 
utters  oracles,  but  his  temple  may  ftill  fub- 
fift.  The  furrounding  country,  being  very 
fertile,  fhould  be  inhabited ;  and  this  people, 
having  undergone  no  revolutions,  which  have 
fo  often  changed  Egypt  during  more  than 
two  thoufand  years,  muft  have  preferved  their 
cuftoms,  worihip,  and  mother  tonjgue.  The 
leve  of  fame  no  longer  inciting  them  to  the 
ftudy  of  arts  and  fcicnces,  thefe  are  probably 
loft ;  but  they  may  have  been  kept  in  me- 
mory by  tradition.  Sanchonitithon  affirms 
he  gained  his  information  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  and  the  books  of  the  Am- 
monians,  which  books  ftill  (hould^  remain 
in  the  country  that  gave  them  birth ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  fanftuary  of  this  antique 
temple,  defended  by  deftrts  fo  vaft.  Hither, 
then,  might  a  man  of  learning  diredb  his  foot- 
fteps,  with  a  hope  of  fuccefs.  The  road 
is  ftrewed  with  dangers.  Alexander,  with 
numerous  attendants,  and  camels  loaded  with 
water  and  provifions,  was  near  perifhing  in 
the  attempt.  One  of  the  armies  of  Cam- 
byfes  was  buried  under  the  fands,  and  not  a 

I  i  2  foldief 
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foldier  e£caped  to  revifit  his  native  comrtEy. 
But  what  will  not  the  fcnrtitude  of  a  mai>> 
guided  by  the  light,  and  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  fcience^  undertake  >  TiU  fome  erudito 
European  has  vifited  the  temple  of  Ammon, 
tnd  informed  enlightened  nations  what  are 
its  treafuresy  and  what  its  remains,  it  will 
be  natural  to  fuppofe  an  Egyptian  colony 
reiides  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  this 
colony  has  preferred  its  native  tongue, 
and  the  interpretation  of  hierogl3rphics*  I 
am  further  led  to  believe  this  colony  exifts, 
becaufe  the  Chfcs  I  have  traced  on  the  map 
are  flill  inhabited,  and  the  Bey  of  Girga 
fends  a  Cachef  to  govern  the  one  which  is 
neareft  to  that  city.  A  traveller  who  flioald 
[         ^  dare  to  travcrfe  th^  deferts  which  divide  them 

from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  would  find  mo- 
numents  infinitely  curious,  and,   hitherto, 

unknown. 

,1 

I  have  the  honoui  to  be,;  2cc. 
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PLAJJ  OF  AN    INTERESTING  JOURNEY  NE- 
VER YET  PERFORMED. 

^0  examine  the  great  lake  Menzala^  and  the  ruins 
to  be  found  in  its  IJles-,  vijit  Peltifium^  Fa^ 
rama^  and  the  Oafes ;  Jiay  at  'Syene^  to  cb^ 
ferve  the  foljiitial  well ;  traverfe  Yemen ^  and 
colleSl  knowledge  and  manufcriptsi  remain  at 
Mecca,  during  the  pilgrimage  i  andj  bear^ 
ing  from  that  city;  and  from  Medina,  works, 
and  information,  unknown  in  Europe,  travel 
Arabia  Petnsea,  and  Deferta,  and  make 
fomejiay  at  Damafcus,  and  depart  from  thence 
to  Europe. 

Grand  Cairo. 

JVlAN Y  curious  things  remain  to  be  verl^ 
fied  in  Egypt,  and  the  following  zxt  propo- 
rtions offered  to  whoever  delire  to  render 
themfelves  ufeful  in  arts  and  fciences,  and 
acquire  fuch  precious  information's  ihall 
honour  their  country. 

lis  The 
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The  great  lake  Mcnzala  fhould  be  exa- 
mined; its  outlets  into  the  Mediterranean 
founded ;  the  Ifle  of  Tanis  landed  at ;  where^ 
according  to  ,the  Arabian  writers,  and  the 
natives,  grand  ruins,  and  antique  marbles, 
are  to  be  found.  The  voyage  {hoald  be  con- 
tinued to  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  the 
remains  of  Pelufium,  and  Farama,  vifited, 
where  the  Arabian  geographers  defcribe  a 
tomb  which  (hould  be  that  of  Pompey  the 
Great. 

The  traveller  fliould  defcend  the  canal  of 
Scbennytus,  now  Semennoud,  to  the  lake 
Bourlos,  and  examine  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Butis,  where  Herodotus  places  the  fan(^u- 
ary  of  Latona,  hewn  from  one  aftonifhing 
block  of  granite,  which  1  have  defcribed, 
after  that  hiftorian. 

The  remains  of  Naucratis,  and  Sais,  near 
Faoua  i  and  thofe  of  Phacufa,  and  Buba- 
ftus,  by  which  the  famous  canal  of  the 
Ptolemies  paffed,  fliould  be  fearched, 

A  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs  fhould  be 
treated  with,  that  he  might  proceed  to  the 
Oafis  of  Ammon,  not  far  from  the  lake 
Morris,  and  from  thence  to  the   emple  of 

Jupiter 
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Jupiter  Ammon,  fo  famous  in  antiquity,  and 
where  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  might 
be  hoped  to  be  recovered;  and,  perhaps, 
books  Nvhich  might  ferve  to  interpret  the  hie- 
rpglyphics. 

The  three  Oafes  fhould  be  vifited,  and  the 
people,  and  the  monunients,  they  contain, 
now  loft  to  the  world,  defcribed, 

A  ftay  of  eight  or  ten  days  fhould  be  made 
at  Syene,  todifcover  the  Solftitial  well,  and 
verify  the  admirable  obfervation  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian,  priefts,  who  when  the  fun  arrived 
at  the  tropic  faw  his  entire  image,  at  noon, 
in  the  w^ter,  at  the  bottom  of  this  aftrono- 

mical  well. 

No  European,  for  thefe  eighteen  hundred 

years,  has  travelled  the  places  I  have  men- 
tioned, or  verified  the  fafts.  Such  difcoye- 
ries  require  a  man  well  acquainted  with  anti- 
quity, and  perfectly  inftrufted  in  the  manners 
religion,  and  language  of  the  Arabs  i  nor 
need  fuch  a  man  end  his  travels  here :  he 
might  pafs  the  red  fea*,  as  a  Mahometan  mer- 
chant, vifit  all  its  ports,  reft  fome  months  at 
Moka,  where  he  would  fini  raremanufcripts ; 
go  to  Sannaa,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kings 
of  the  Homeritae,  who  governed  Yemen,   ia 

I  i  4  the 
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the  time  of  the  Ptolemies^  examine  this  rich 
country,  and,  joining  the  caravan,  repair  to 
Mecca.  Here  he  might  remain  under  the 
pretence  of  religion  and  trade,  examine  the 
library  begun  long  before  Mahomet,  buy  the 
fcarceil  manufcripts,  or  have  them  copied, 
and,  after  having  obferved  the  religion,  com- 
merce, and  buildings  in  that  city,  as  ancient 
as  Ifhmael,  he  might  depart  with  the  cara- 
van of  Dama&us,  and  repofe,  after  his  fatigue, 
in  that  beautiful  capital  of  Syria,  where  he 
might  alfo  procure  a  great  number  of  uncom* 
mon  books,  &c.  &c. 

Whoever  could  fucceed  in  fuch  a  voyage, 
the  pains  and  perils  of  which  arc  innumera- 
ble, might  afford  Europe  a  hiftory,  abfo- 
lutely  new,  concerning  the  nations  of  Arabia ; 
the  interior  parts  of  which  are  as  little  known 
as  the  forefts  of  New  Zealand,  Numerous 
interefting  difcoveries  might  be  added  to  na- 
tural hiftory,  and  geography,  and,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  the  happinefs  to  rcftore  to  Ta- 
citus, Livy,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  thofe  parts 
cf  their  immortal  works  which  are  loft ;  for 
they  were  translated  by  the  Arabs. 

When  I  had  finifhed  my  tranilatioo  of 
the  Korani  and- the  life  of  Mahomet,  full  of 

enthuiiafm 
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cnthufiafm  for  fcknce,  this  was  the  plan  I 
then  propofed  to  myfelf,  Obftaclcs  occurred, 
which  prevented  its  execution,  and  gave  me 
much  chagrin :  but  the  laws  of  neceffity  muft 
be  obeyed.  Ihave  fince  abandoned  my  pro- 
jeft,  and,  now,  confcfs  I  want  courage  to 
undertake  it,  becaxifc,  from  experience,  I 
know  the  dangers  that  muft  be  encountered  1 
and,  becaufe,  after  five  years  abode  in  my 
native  country,  to  the  climate  of  which  I  am 
once  more  accuftomed,  my  health,  might  not, 
a  fecond  time,  perhaps,  fupport  the  devou- 
ring heats  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Yet  let  mc 
hope  fome  European,  thirfting  for  fame,  and 
more  rich,  or  more  favoured,  than  I  am,  will 
gain  iraimortality  by  collecting  the  informa- 
tion and  mahufcripts  I  have  defcribed ;  and, 
particularly,  by  acquiring  for  more  enlight- 
ened nations  the  unknown  hiftory  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Yemen,  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  in* 
terior  parts  of  Arabia. 

Such  is  the  infortnation  which  five  year^ 
travels  over  the  Eaft,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  an- 
tients,  have  procured  me.  You,  Sir,  who, 
from  that  charming  retreat  which  your  la- 
bours and  knowledge  have  enriched  with  the 

rareft 
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rarefl  plants  the  world  contains,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  fcarce  books,  have  fupplied  me  with 
the  ncccffary  leifure  to  collect,  and  arrange, 
theie  letters,  publiihed  under  the  aufpices  of 
an  auguft  prince,  who  honours  you  with 
hi&cfteem ;  may  you  find  pleafure  in  reading 
them,  and  accept  them  as  a  (efUmony  of 
gratitude. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  very  refpedful. 

Humble  fervant, 

S  A  V  A  R  Y. 
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A. 

jnLBD  Hellaoui,  an  excel- 
lent kind  of  melon,  I.  391 

Abou  Dahab,  treachery  of  to 
Ali  Bey,  XL  156,  death  of, 
II.  175 

Abou  £nnour,  I.  443 

Abou  Girga,  1. 444 

Aboukir,  IL  436.  Vide  Ca- 
nopQs 

Abouiir,  J.  448 

Aboutig,  [.  460 

Aboutis,  I,  460 

Abydus,  11.  5.  Rains  of  a 
temple  at,  dcfcribed,  ibid 

Acanthos,  I.  398 

Achmim,  I.  46^.  Ruins  of 
a  temple  near,  ibid 

Achmoun,  I.  297.  Canal  of, 
.  placed  wrong  in  the  map 
before  the  Louvre  edition 
of  Joinville,  I.  346 

Achmounain,  I.  450,  Superb 
portico  near,  ibid 

Aden,  flouriihing  flate  of  in 
the  I  jth  century,  II.  21 

Adonis,  fable  of,  copied  from 
that  ofOiiris,  II.  424 

Agriculture  of  Egypt,  re- 
marks on,  ir.  198 

Ain  Shams  (fountain  of  the 
.Sun)  I,  126 

Albuquerque,  infamous  pro- 
jeft  of,  II.  292  ^ 

Alexander,  expedition  of  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  II.  85 

Alexandria  (antient)  defcrlb* 
ed,  I.  23.    Populoufnefs  in 
the  time  of  Auguftns 
33- 


Alexandria  (modern)  de^ 
fcription  of,  I.  32.  Poetical 
defcription  of,  from  AbuU 
feda,  I.  35 

Ali  Bey,  birth  of,  II.  129, 
carried  off  and  fold  at 
Grand  Cairo,  ibid,  ra- 
pid promotion  of,  130. 
conducts  the  caravan,  and 
defeats  the  Arabs,  II.  134. ' 
eleded  Bey,  ibid.  His  pa^ 
tron  afTaffinated,  II.  135, 
arrives  at  the  dignity  of 
Sheik  £1  Balad,  ibid.  Re- 
venges his  patron's  death, 
ibid.  League  formed  a- 
gainft  him,  ibid.  Takes 
refuge  with  Sheik  Daher, 
IL  136.  Returns  to  Grand 
Cairo,  IL  137.  Sacrifices 
his  rivals,  IL  139.  Mar- 
ries  a  RuHian  ftave,  IL 
141.  Sends  for  his  father, 
IL  142.  Excites  the 
Beys  to  rebel  againft  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  IL  146. 
Betrayed  by  his  fon-in- 
law,  Abou  Dahab,IL  156, 
Forced  again  to  -fly  into 
Syria,  II,  158.  Defeated 
by  the  perfidy  of  his  in- 
fantry, IL  171.  Death  of, 
II.  172.  Character  of,  ib. 

Almai  (Egyptian  Improvifa- 
tore)  account  of  the  I.  154 

Amenophis,  the  Egyptian 
name  of  the  ftatae  of  Mem. 
non,  IL  464.  Derivation 
of,  IL  472 

Ammon  (Jupiter)  temple  of, 
where  iituated,  II«  85. 
Expedition   of  Alexander 
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fr»m  Qiiintus  Cartios,  11. 
85,  Defer iption  of  the 
temple  from  Quintua  Cur- 
tius,  Jl.  87.  Symbolical 
«f  the  fun  in  Aiies,  II.  33). 
Dcriiranoo  of  the  najnr, 
II.  534^  Aubciated  with 
Hercules  in  his  wor(hip> 
If.  336 

AmntsTrajanus,  1. 97,  when 
dug,  I.  98 

Amrou,  /Alezaadria  taken 
by,  I.  zB.  Burns  the 
library  of,  I.  29. 

Animals  not  dciiied  in  Egypt^ 
II.  302 

Anteopolis,  I.  4J60 

Antinoe,  I.  454,  Antient 
magnificence  and  prefent 
ftate  of,  I.  499 

Antony  (St.),  Monafiery  of, 

I.  438.  Grotto  of,  I.  439 
Anti  Rhode,  ifland  of,  1. 26^ 
Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity, 

II.  408.  Emblem  of  the 
horia&on ,  II.  4 1 1 .  Etymo* 
logy  of  the  name,  ibid.  ac« 
cording  to  fome  an  emblem 
of  the  tropick,  II.  41  z 

Aphroditopolis,  1.  402.  II. 
2. 

Aptfi,  an  Egyptian  deity,  II. 
387,  pretended  to  be  mira- 
culoufiy  generated,  11.3^8, 
^itflmgaiSkingnarkt  of,  II. 
389,  oracular  anfwers  of, 
391.  FelHval  of  the  cele. 
oration  of  his  birth,  IL 
J92,  drowned  by  the  priefti 
If  he  iurvived  a  certain 
time,  II.  393.  Of  what 
fymbolicai,  II.  394,  £ty 
mology  of  the  name,  II. 
397.  Jiiymbol  of  the  pattl- 
arch,  Jofeph,  according 
CO  M.  Hnet^  ibid. 


Apollo,  ruins  of  the  trmple 

of,  at  Hermunthis,  II.  63. 
Aquedu^s,      numerous    in 

Egypt,  II.  199 
Arabs  of  Egypt,  charaderof, 

II.  229,   irom  Diodorai, 
-  II.  239  *   • 

Armant,  II.  6z 
Ariinoe,  I.  403         / 
Artois  Comte  de,  killed  at 

Manibiira,  I.  3^3 
Asfoun,  11.65 
.  AlTouan  (Syene)  II.  72/  Sol. 

ftitial  wells  of,  II.  73.  Rin 

ins  there,  II.  76 
A  tar  Ennabi,    a  ftone  pre. 

tended  to  be  marked  by  the 

foot  of  Mahomet,  viiiited 

by  a  lady,  I.  386 
Atfih,  I.  402. 
Athar  Beki,  II.  30^1 
Athor,  an  antient  Egyptian 

deify,'  II.   300.  Sigufica- 

tion  of,  303 
Atrib,   the  ancient  Atribis, 

I.  281. 
Attarif,  II.  11 

JB. 
Babai,  I.  443 
Babain,    I.  448.       Curiotts 

monument  near,  ibid 
Baharites,  etymology  of  the 

name,  J.  3ci»  account  of, 

ibid. 
Bahr,    fignification    of  that 

word,  1.13 
Bahr,  bela  ma,  I.  13, 397 
Bahr,  Youfeph,  1. 404,  417 
Balm  of    Gilead>    loft  in 

Egypt,  I.  127 
Bamier,  defcrlbed,  I.  75 
Baram,  a  kind  of  ftone,  II.6S 
Bardis,  II.  ID 
Bar£m,  hay,  I.  60 
Batka   (HoO  in  Egypt  de- 

fcribcd^L  128 

Batnel 
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Batn  el  bakara,  I.  77 

Bayad,L435 

Balaouin^  etymology  of  the 

word,  I.  349 
Bees,  extraurdinary  manage- 

meat  of  in  Egypt,  11.  207. 
Behira,  (l^ake)  I.  69   . 
Behneia,  II.  92 
Bekier,  I.  44 
BcIiaBa,  II.  1 1 
Bells,  arerfion  of  the  Turkd 

to,  1. 103 
Benifoucf,  I.  433 
Bef^ii^iah,  I.  443 
Berenice,  II.  19 
Berimbal,  1. 69 
Befa,  orade  of  the  God,   1. 

Beys    of    Egypt    mardered 

by   orders   from  the   Di- 
van at  Conftantinople,   II. 

132.    Ceremonies  of   the 

creation  of,  II.  184 
Bha  Beit,  ruin^^of,  I.  292* 
Biban  el  melouk.    Grottos 

ofU.  48 
Birds  (well  of)  I.  39 j 
■         (Mount  of)  I.  44.3 
Birque,    meaning    of    that 

wo^d,  I.  99 
Birque,    of  the  pilgrims  of 

Mecca,  I.  99 
Birquet  Caroun,  I.  406*.  The 

remains  of  the  Lake  Mce^ 

ris,  I.  41 1 
Blind  perfons,  numeroua  in 

Egypt,  II.  214.  The  caufe 

afligi^^d,  II.  21 J 
Boeaz,  what,  I.  J3 
Boloitinum  (iUicient)  #here 

iitaated;  J,  6a 
Bouch,  1.433 
Boulac,  1. 1  zo 
Boufir,  I,  20D.  287 
Bottrio>«   Ltkt  of,   I.  aaS* 

291 
Bcancion  ( Jocerant  de)  killed 

in  the  expediiioa  of  Lewis 

a.  I.  564 


BttbaPis,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
II.  363,  iimiiar  to  the 
Diana  of  the  Greeks,  II. 
370.  Fcftival  of  celebrated 
the  third  of  the  month,  IL 

373- 
Buballos,!.  282.  FeiHval  of 

Buboflis  (vide  II.  370)  of 

Diana   celebrated     there, 

ibid 
Bniiris,  cnselty  of,  fabulous^ 

I.  288.    Agility  of  the  in- 
habitants or,  I.  200 

Butis,  L  291.  Temple  of 
Latoaa  there,  ibid*  The 
fan£tuary  cut  from  onepro- 
digioQs  (lone;  I.  292,  U* 
y6,  II,  375.  Error  of  Po- 
cocke  concerning  this  fanc- 
tuary,  II.  76 

Butis,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
fy  mbolical  of  the  full  moon, 

II.  374.  The  Latoaa  of  the 
Greeks,  ibid. 

C. 

Cachef,ofHce  oflL  ii6» 

Cairo  (Grand)  founded  hy 
Jauhar,  General  of  Moaz, 
I.  8ft.  Etymology  of  the 
name,  I.  82.  Defcrip- 
tion  of,  from  Abulfeda,  I. 
83.  Prcfent  ftate  of,  I.  87, 
10 1.  Caftle  of,  L  104. 
Mint  of,  I.  106. 

Cairo  (Old)  Vide  Foftat. 

Cambyfes,  army  of,  deftroyed 
in  the  Defert,  II.  93 

Canal  of  Amroo,  II,  202 

Canal  of  Nechos,  II.  201 

Canals,  number  of  in  Egypt, 
11.198 

Canjai,  what,  I.  273 

CanobUs  (ths  city)  f.  44.62. 
Temple  of  Serapis  there, 
I.  4^,  46.  Pretended  mi- 
racles and  licentious  wor** 
fhip  of  that  God,  ibid. 

CaBobii9,  %n  Egyptian  deinr^ 
fuppoied 
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fappoM  hj  feme  to  hive 
been  thepilotof  MeneUoft, 
]I.  432.  That  opioion  re- 
fated,  ibid.  Sigoification 
of  the  name,  II.  434.  Fa- 
bnlous  l^ory  of,  from  Rnf- 
finusy  II.  436 

Capigi  Badii,  what,  II.  136. 

Caramaydan,  fquare  of,  I. 
105  % 

Caravan »  cut  off  by  the 
Arabs,  IL  20 

Caravan  of  Mcccz,  defcrip- 
tionofits  departure  from 
Grand  .Cairo,  II.  191.  At- 
tacked by  the  Arabs,  II. 
19^.  Returni  to  Cairo,  II« 
196 

Caroun  (Balad)  1. 405 

Carotin  (Cafr)  I.  405.  Ruins 
there,  ibid. 

Caro«*in,  ftory  of,  I.  405, 
Origin  of  the  Grecian 
Charon,  ibid. 

Carnac,  IL  33,  37 

Cafr,  II.  12.  signification  of 
the  word,  I.  279 

Caftle  of  Babylon,  I.  94 

of  Cairo,  I.  104' 

of  Ilellai,  I.  112 

~—  of  Lights,  the  fame 
with  the  caftle  of  Babylon^ 

!.  94 
Calfimire,    ftnenefi    of   the 

woo)  of,  I.  136 
C.itaradl  of  Elephantina  de- 

Icribed  from  btrabo,  II.  74. 

I'rcfcnt  ftaie  of,  IL  78 
Cuuiyah,  I.  84 
Circaforuro,  I.  276 
i?h.irakliania,  L  275 
Charon,  or«gin  ot  the  fable 

of,  L  270 
Chc^eret  Eddour,    Soltamt 

of  i^gypt>    charader  and 

hiftoryof,  I.  344.  376.  378 
Cheiks,  who,  1. 189 
Chcmmis,  L  463 
Chevalier   (M)  dangctoas 


journey  of  acrofs  the  Dc-* 

fert,  II.  24 
Chicken  ovens,  cnrious  ic^ 

fcription  of,  L  297 
Cleopatra,magnificence  of Jf; 

284.   Firft  interview  with 

Antony,  ibid.     Death  oC 

I.  63.    Charaaer  of,  U. 

284. 
Cleopatra's  needles  defcribed^ 

L  36.    Error  of  Pococke 

concerning  them,  corred- 

ed,  ibid. 
Climate  of  Egypt,  extreme 

heat  of,  IL  210.  SalabHty 

of^  ibid 
Cneph,  fignification  and  fym- 

bol  of  that  deity,  II^  320 
Catncc^  the  ancient  name  of 

Cofleir,  IL  17 
Coffee,  much  drank  in  Egypt^ 

L  287.  Derivation  of,  ibid 
Coffee-houfe  (Egyptian)  en- 
tertainment of  M.  Savary 

in  one,  I.  294 
Coffin,  golden,  of  Alexander, 

ftolcn,  I.  26 
Colleftor  (Egyptian)  cruelty 

of  one,  1.434 
Colocaffium>    pleadfal  in 

Bgypt,  L  9 
Colzoum,  1. 99 
Cohoum,  Mount,  t.  4^9 
Commerce,  lUte  of,  in  Egypt 

at  various  periods,  II.  264. 
Cophtos,  11.18. 
Copts,  charader  of  thf,  11. 

227 
Cofleir,  IL  23 
Coufe,  what,  L  59 
Coum  elarab^  I.  462 
Coum  ombo,  IL  72 
Courban  Beiram,  vchat,   I. 

148.       • 
Courteftan>  defcription  of  aa 

Egyptian,  L  295. 
Cotts,  IL  CI. 
Conik,  a  delicate  fpecies  of 

cucondier,  1.  39$ 

Crocodile 
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Grocodilc  (facred)  at  AHinoe, 

account  of,   from  Strabo» 

.    1. 429,  Wliy  revered  by  the 

Egyptians,  I,  430 
Crocodiles,  courage  and  ad- 
drefs  of  the  Tcntyrites  in 
killing,   II.    14.       Never 
found  below  GrandrCairo, 
II.  6c.  Herds  of,  7a 
Crocodilopolis,  L  403 
Cynopolis,  I.  446.  II.  409 
Cvrcne,    I.  ^3,   famous  for 
'the  Pfylli,  ibid. 

D. 

Dachhour,  I.  398. 

Dagoua,  I.  276* 

Damanhour,  I.  71. 

Damietta,  Hillory  of,  I.  304, 
341,  369.  Errors  of  Po- 
cocke,  Shaw,  Mai]let  and 
Nicbilhr  concerning  it  re- 
futed, I.  311,  Defcription 
of,  I.  312.  Trade  of,  I. 
313.  ProduAions  and 
beautiful  profpe{ls  of  the 
environs  of,  I.  315.  Tem- 
perature of,  ibid. 

Darknefs  held  to  be  the  firft 
principle,  by  the  antient 
Egyptians,  II.  303. 

Delta,  origin  of,  L  13. 
Higher  than  formerly,  J. 
15.  Fertility  and  beauti- 
ful appearance  of,  I.  16. 

Dendera,  IL  12. 

Der  Ettin,  convent  of,  L 
380. 

Der  Hadid,  convent  of,  II.  3. 

Deferts  of  Egypt,  difficulty 
of  paffine,  II.  94. 

Dew,  abundance  of,  in  Egypt, 
IL  378. 

DPyrout,  I.  69. 

Diaft,  I.  299. 

Diofpolis  parva,  II.  ti. 


Difcafes  of  Egypt,  th  216. 

Divorces,  regulations  of,  in 
Egyp^  H-  2SS'  Singular 
method  of  re^union,  II* 
256 

Dog  (the)  confecrated  td 
Anubis,  and  woHhipped 
in  Egypt,  II.  409,  413^ 

Donlnoun,  an  Arabic  author. 

1.463 

Doum,  II,  Id. 

Dourra,  or  Indian  millet,  dc^ 
fcrlbed,  I-  75. 

Dttmatenian  Arabs,  an  in- 
fant annually  facrificcd'by 
the,  11.372 

E- 

Eaft-Indian  deities,  figures 
of,  found  in  Egypt,  IL  6« 

Edfou.IL7i  • 

Education  of  the  Egyptians, 
I.  149,   163. 

Egypt,  limits  and  extent  of, 

I.  3,  4.  Produce  of,  I.  9. 
Variety  of  its  appearance, 

II.  7 1 .  Reflexions  on  the 
various  revolutions  of,  IL 
79.  Might  be  rendered 
the  fincft  country  in  the 
world,  II.  30.  Rife  of  the 
foil  of  IL  105.  Govern- 
ment of.  If.  109.  Agri- 
culture of,  II.  198.  An- 
tient and  prefent  popula- 
tion of,  IL  202.  Fertility 
of,  IL  204.  Climate,  of,  IL 
209.  Commerce  of,  at 
different  periods,  IL  264, 
Reflections  on  what  it 
might  become,  IL  296. 

Egypt  (lower)  its  limits,  L 
6.  Not  now  overflowed 
by  the  Nile,  I.  14. 

Egyptians,      manners      of, 

I-     138*      Education   of, 

L  148. 
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I.  148.  Vcneratioa  Atf 
pay   to  old  aee,    I.   15a. 

Imbecillzty  of,  undtr  the 

Koman  government,  from 

Strabo»  II.  249. 
Elaraba^  I.  205.  437 
Elark&s,  I.  276. 
Elephantina.    ifland  of,  II. 

75»    Cataraft  of,  II.  74, 

78. 
Cmir  Hadge,  office  of,  I.  io$w 

11^  119* 
Enbiiba,  I.  112. 
Enfina,  deA:ribed  from  Abol- 

fcda,  1.454 
Efba,  I.  309. 
Efna,  11.  65.     Ruins  near, 

II,  66.  Confounded  with 
Syene,  by  Father  Sicard 
and  Vandeb,  11.  69. 

Expedition  of  St.  Louis  to 
Egypt,  from  Joinville,  I, 
337- 

F. 

Faoaa,  I.  69,  buUt  by  the 
Miicfians,  70 

Fararaa,.!.  328. 

Faraounia,  I.  279. 

Farchout,  II.  10. 

Farcfcour,  I.  303. 

Fau,  IL  !z. 

■  Fayoum,  province  of,  I. 
40 1 .  An cicn t  and  prefent 
fcnility  of,  I.  423 

Fayoum,  city  of,  defcript'on 
of,  from  Abul/eda,  I-  427, 
Prcfcnt  Haic  of,  42 S 

Fechnai,  I.  444 

FeUah  (Egyptian  hafoand* 
men)  dangerous  to  travel- 
lers, I.  274. 

Fili;il  afFcaion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, I.  150 

Flints,  Egyptian,  I.  399 

'Fcftat  (old  Cairo)  L  83,  90. 
Built   by  Amrou,   I.   91. 


Prtient  ftate  of,  ibid. 
Miftakea  of  M.  Mai!kt, 
Sluw,  and  Father  Slcard^ 
concerning,  ibid.  Its  caf- 
tie,  I.  53.  Waterworks, 
1.96.  Ruins  near  it,  1, 96. 

Frank,  ufcd  as  a  reproachful 
epithet  by  the  Egyptians, 
1.79. 

G. 

Gakn,  miftake  of  Abulfeda» 
concerning  the  tpnb  of, 

Gibe]  Etteir,  numbers  and 
varieties  of  birds  near,  I. 

443 

Gebelein,  II.  64 

Gemiana,  St.  pilgrimage  to, 
df'fcribed,  I.  299 

Gerabia,  I.  447 

Gerah,  I.  289 

Gibel  Gebey,  I,  435 

Giena,  IL  17 

Girga,  IL  4     .  , 

Giza  defcribed,  I.  252. 
Of  Dainietta,  I.  339. 
Manufaflories  of  fal  am- 
moniac at,  I.  253.  Dr. 
Shawmiilaken  in  iappoiitt^ 
it  the  ancient  Memphis, 
L258 

Good  Genius,  the  fcrpent 
called  To  by  the  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians,  I.  467. 
IL  321 

Gournou,  IL  47 

Government  of  iEg>*pt,  IL 
109.  Under  the  Arabs, 
II.  no.  Under  the  Mam- 
luks,  IL  112 

Greek  fire,  terrible  defcrip- 
tton  of,    from    JoinvIIie, 

1.348 
Greek    language,    harmony 

of  the,  II.  9 
Grottos   of  the  Anchorets, 


i-  447*  459 


H.  Haridi 


I      N 


Xi 


H. 
Harjai  (Seheilk)  t  Turkilh 

faint,  believed  after  death 

to  animate  a  ferpeiit,   I. 

465.    Miracles  afcribed  to 

the  ferpent,  ibid 
Hajar  Salfala,  IL  ^^ 
Haloaan^  I.  115 
Har^ocrates,    an     Egyptian 

deity,  of  what  fymbolica] . 

IL  348. 
Hafian  Bey,    adventure  of, 

II.  187 
Haflan  Elma,  I.  335 
Hau,  n.  II. 
Heat  extreme  inUppcrEgypt, 

!•  138.  II.  210.  Moderate 

in  Lower  Egypt^  II.  ii2 
Helena,    St.    monaftery  of, 

II.  68 
Heliopolis,  ftatc  of  it  when 

Strabo  wrote,  L  121.  Pre- 

fent  ruins  of,  1. 123.    The 

fchool  of  the  anticntGreeks 

L  124 
Hellai,    caftle  of,    I.  112. 

Gardens  of,  ibid. 
Hcnnai,  what,  I.  277 
Heptaftadlnm,  L  25 
Heraclea,  I.  403 
Heraditisj  the  £mperor>  in- 
.  aaivity  of,  1.  27 


L  45 1.  Genera]  refleftions 

on  the,  II.  479 
Horus,   an  Egyptian  deity, 

II.  338.     Of  what  fym- 

belical,  11.  341 
Hoipiulity  of  an  Arab,  IL  29 

L 

Jackalls  defcribed,  I.  251 

Ibrahim  Bey,  I.  J20,  becom:$ 
Sheik  El  Balad,  U.  184 

Jeziret  Dahab,  L  386 

Inheritance,  law  of,  in  Egypt, 
II.  203 

Inundation  in  Eeypt,  differ- 
ent heights  of,  at  dift'erfnt 
places,  II.  360.  Attributed 
to  the  tears  of  Ifis,  ibid. 

Jofeph*s  granaries,  I.  97. 
WcH,  I,  106 

Journey  dangerous  from  £• 
thiopia  to  Egypt  defcribed^ 

n.  94. 

Ifis,  city  of,  I.  2$  3. 

^—  An  Egyptian  deity,  an 

emblem  of  the  Moon^  II. 

3^7.    The  inundation  at* 

tribttted  to   the  tears  of, 

n.  360 
Ifmael  Bey,  hiftory  of^   IL 

180.    Driven  from  Egypt^ 

IL  183 


Herunelbent,  name  given  by    Ifinandes,  etymology  of  the 

the   Arabs   to    the   lefler        name,  IL  457 

pyramid,  I.  247 
Hercnles,  Egyptian  name  of,  £• 

IL  336.  Derivation  of  the 

name,  ibid. 
Rermopolis  parva,  L  71 
Hermunthis,  ruins  of,  IL  63 
Hieroglyphics,    remarks   on 

fome,    by  the  Duke    de 


Kali,  what,  I.  44 
Kaliel,  Mount,  1. 436 


Kan  Elkebira,  I.  4J62 

Kelioub,  I,  275 

Khalig,  meamng  of  the  word, 

I-  ?7- 
Chanlnes,   L  393.    On  a   .Khahg,  of  Adrian,  I.  98 

portico, near Achmotiifein,  ^Khalig,    el   Emif  el  mou- 

menin,  L  99 
Vol.  II«  K  k  Khamfin, 


V 


I       N       D 

H&asififli    perniciotts   fosth 
wind,  account  of,  II.  ai7« 

34«»  4»7 
Khaznadar,  what»  II.  13 1 
Kiaya  of  the  JaailTaries^  II. 

130 
^  Kibotosj  harboor  of,  I.  27 


Labyrlntli,  Egyfttan,  ruiiiB 
o^  I.  405, 4iO.  Dcforipctoft 
of,  from  Herodotus,  I. 
406,  and  Strabo,  L  40S 

l^atopolis,  now  ECaay  ruint 
of,  11.  66 

Learning  of  the  Greeks  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptians, 
I.  6 

Lelbekia,  fquare  of,  II.  14^ 

Letter  of  Omar  to  tke  Nile, 
I.  117 

Library  at  AleModria,  b»mt 
by  Amrou,  t*  ag.  Anfwer 
of  the  Caliph  Omar  con- 
cerning,  ibrir 

Lotus  ddcribed,  L  ft.  316 

Love  adventure,  narrative  of 
one  at  RofetU,  I.  17^ 

Louis  IX.  expedition  of,  to 

.  i^Sypt*  I.  337-  Takes 
i^fjiuietts,  1.340.  Gallant 
behaviour  of,  at  Manfoura, 
i.  354.  Danger  of.  35J. 
Taken  prifoncr  wiih  his 
whole  &rn)y,  1.  371.  Ran» 
iomcd,  i.  373.  Dillrefs 
and  heroic  reibltttion  cf 
his  Queen,  I.  380.  Cha- 
rafter  of,  from  Gemcl  Ed- 
die, L  384 

Luxor,  ruins  at,  II.  44 

M. 

Macaritts,  St.  monaftexy  •fj 

I.  76 
Mach,  what,  I.  67 


Mahamet  Aflalama,  charafte 

of,  I.  274 
Mahomet,  inlblence  of,  II. 

289 
Madia,  what,  I.  44 
Maillet*s    aocount    of  the 
manner  in  which  the  gri&4 
pyramid  was  opened,  L 
-aoa 
Mamlnks,  origin  and  edeca* 

tion  of  the,  JI.  114 
Manfalottt,  L  447 
Manibura,  I.  290 
Manufcripts^    ancienc,    de« 
ttroyed  by  Father  Sicerd^ 
I.  76 
Mareotis  (Lake)  no  logger 

in  exiftenoe,  IL  200  ^ 
Marriages  «f  the  Egyptians, 
account  of,  II.  254.  Man- 
ne'r  of  conU«4iing,  II.  afSr 
Ceremonies  of,  IJ.  2^9 
Mafr,  Arabic  name  ^f  Egypt 
and  Grand  Cairo^  I.  S6, 
oz,  267.  II.  120 
Maff  Etatik,  I.  ^ 
Mafr  Foftat,  I.  9s 
Mataree,  I.  116 
Maydoum,  i.  430 
Mecca  (pilgrimage  to)  aC' 

count  of  che,  II.  191 
Mechta,  1. 462 
Mcdin,  value  cf>  1. 426 
Medinet  Abou,  il.  47,  57 
Mehalla  el  Kebira,  1. 74, 290 
Mehallet  el  Emir,  1. 69 
Mekias  (Nilomster)  defoibed 

1.114 
Melaoui,  1. 449 
Memnon  (ftatne  of)  Scnbo^s 
account  of,  II.  55.     Re- 
mains of,  II.  ^9.    Named 
by  the  EgyptAans  Amcno- 

this,  U.  4^    Broken  by 
lambyfes,     ibH.       The 
ibnnd  it  nttered  atiefted  by 
variew 


INDEX. 


variomauthorSf  and  the  in- 
fcriptions  <m  its  legs ,11.46^ 
Symbolical  fignifkatio*  oi, 
II.  4ISS.  Derivation  of  the 
name  Amenopliis,  II.  457 

M^mpUsy  iittiatioQ  oi'  deter* 
mined,  I.  «j7.  The  opi- 
nions of  Father  Sicard  and 
Dr.    Shav/    refuted,    2j8. 

•  AnciMit  grandeur  of,  I. 
263.  MiSakes  of  Korden 
and  Jablonfki  coacersmg, 
I.  388;  Farther  remarks 
on,  I.  392 

Menchia,  II.  t 

Mendes,  I.  531.  The  goat 
worshipped  there  in  an  in- 
decent manner,  ibid 

■  (an  Egyptian  deity)  a 

fymbol  of  the  fan»  II«  35 1 

Menf,  I.  262,  267 

Mcnouf,  I.  74,  280.  Canal 
of,  I.  74 

Meiftoufia,  a  prormoeof  the 
Deto.  I.  74 

MetizaU  (lake  of)  varieties  of 
its  £ih  and  water  fowl  de- 
icrib«d,I.  334 

Metelis,  I.  17 

Milafians,  iettlesifat  of  in 
Egypt,  I.  17 

Miniah  1. 446 

Mirror,  prodigons  out  of  po- 
liihed  ileel  at  Pharos,  I.  31 

Mit  Ahftlhari,  1. 189 

Mit  Demfis,  I.  a86 

Mit  Rhamr,  I.  28c 

^nevis,  a  facred  bnll,  wor- 
ihipped  at  Heliopolis,  U. 

39« 

Moals,  what,  h  155.  Ex* 
tra^  from  ibid 

Mceris,  (lake)  where  iituated, 
I.  411.  Now  Bir^net  Ca- 
roun,  ibid.  Delcription 
of  from  Herodotus,  I.  412. 
and  Strabo,  I.  414.  An- 
cient and  prcfent  extent  of, 
Liz 


t,  412.    By  whom  dug,  J. 
416.  Refledlions  on,  I.  41 1 

Mograbi,  meaning  of  the 
word,  II.   139 

Mograbians,  chara£{er  of,  11^ 
247 

Mokattam  (Mount)  I.  85, 
lox,  193 

Monafierics;,  (Coptk)  1. 458^ 
H.  2 

Monaftery  of  St.  Macarius, 
1.  76 

Moon  worfhippcd  by  the 
Egyptians  under  various 
names,  II.  356 

Mourad  Bey,  affe^ktng  inter* 
view  between  him  and  his 
father,  I.  320.  Relieves 
the  diftreffes  ot'his  family, 
«2.  Becomes  Em irHadge, 
II.  184.  Sets  out  for  Mce- 
ca,II.  191.  Attacked  by 
the  Arabs,  II.  193.  De- 
clares war  on  Ibrahim  Bey, 
II.  196 

Mammies,  (pkin  of)  I.  393 
N 

Nabli,  I.  533. 

Nadir,  I.  280. 

Naucratis,  I.  70. 

Navy  of  Egypt,  ftatc  of,  at 
various  periods,  II.  266. 

Nejem  Eddin,  charafter  of, 

I.  339.     Death  of,  I.  344. 
Neith,    the  Minerva  of  the 

Greeks,  II.  6j^  317.  319. 
Signification  of  that  Deity, 

II.  317.     The  fame  with 
Phtha,  n.  317,  318. 

Nephthys,  an  Egyptian  Di- 
vinity, Fable  of,  il.  426. 
Derivation  of  the  name', 
II.  428.  Of  what  fymbo- 
Hcal,  ibid 

Nequadft,  IL  ^2. 

Nefle,  V404« 

New  branch  of  the  Nile,  hi- 
therto  unnoticed,  defcrib- 
ed,  I.  332.        Nicopolii^ 


^y 


INDEX. 


Nicopolis,  I.  43. 

Night,  beaacy  and  fcrenity 
of,  in  Egypt»  I.  299.  An 
Egyptian  deity,  II.  303, 

Nue,  Portngude  Jefait's  ac- 
count of  the  fourcet  of,  II, 
96.  Caufes,  of  theinunda* 
cion  of,  n.  07.  Sources, 
and  courfe  o^  ibid.  Caufe 
of  the  fennentation  of  its 
waurs,  II.  99.  Manner  of 
purifying  them,  IL  98.  II. 
438.  Height  to  which  it 
jnuH  life,  K)r  Egypt  to  pay 
tribute,  II.  100.  Cere- 
mony of  proclaiming  it 
has  attained  this  height, 
ibid.  Poifibility  of  enfu- 
ring  a  regular  inundation, 
.  II.  106.  lu  waters  highly 
▼alued  by  the  Egyptians, 
II.  211.  Courie  of  it 
turned  by  one  of  the  kings 

<>^Egyp^  !•  397*  Adored 
as  a  deity  by  the  Egyp. 
tians,IL  381.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  II.  382. 
Temples  and  priefts  confe* 
erated  to  it,  II.  383.  Sta- 
tue of  at  Rome,  II.  385. 
How  reprefented  on  an 
Alexandrian  coin,  IL  406. 

I^ilometerat  Syene,  defcribed 
fromStrabo,  II.  73. 

Nilometers,  yarioos  fituations 
of,  II.  100 

Nilopolis,  the  city  of,  built 
in  honour  of  the  Nile,  II. 

383 

O 
Oafes  of  Egypt  defcribed  froin 
the  ancient  and  Arabian 
Geographers,  If.  83,  92. 
Became  places  of  £julc«  II. 
90.  3 


Obeli&s,  at  Hellopolis,  I. 
123,  126.  At  Luxor,  II. 
44.  Confecrated  to  the 
Sun,  I.  395.  Near  Fay- 
ouffl,  I.  404 

Okfor,  II.  04.  ManufaAory 
of  pottery  there,  ibid. 
Manner  ofconveying  it  on 
rafts,  ibid 

Old  age,  refpeft  paid  to  ia 
Egypt,  I.  150 

Onuphis,  a  facred  bull,  wo^ 
fhippedat  Hermunthis,  II. 
400 

Oracle  of  Ammon,  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  to  the, 
II.  85.  Situation  of,  II. 
88.  Decline  of,  II.  89. 
Deftruaion  of  the  army  of 
Cambyfes  fent  againft  it, 
11.91,93 

Oreb,  mount,  I.  440 

Orpheus  firfl  brought  the  re- 
ligious  opinions  of  Egypt 
into  Greece.  11.  304 

Ofiris,  an  Egyptian  deity, 
fymboHcal  lienification  of, 
IX.  323.  Derivation  of  die 
name,  II.  329.  Not  the 
fame  with  Bacchus,  II.  327 

Ofymandyas,  defcription  of 
the  tomb  of  from  Diodo* 
rus,  II.  52.  Error  of  Po- 
cocke  concerning  it,  ibid. 
Prefcnt  remains  of,  II.  57. 
Derivation  of  the  name,  U. 

457 
Ouaidan,  I.  76 
Oxkeeper,  a  kind  of  bird,  I* 

278 
Oxyrinchus,  I.  446 


Pacha  of  Grand  Cairo  pofTef- 

fes  little  power,  II.  121* 

Manner  in  which  the  Beys 

receive 


INDEX. 


Xtceive  the,  II.  122.  Public 
entry  of,  II.  123.  Difmir- 
fion  of,  II.  126 

Painting  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, brightnefs  and  dura- 
blenefs  of  its  colours,  II. 
6y.     Not  ihaded,  68 

Palace  of  the  Sultans  of 
^  Egypt,  I.  104.  Of  Salah 
Eddin,  I.  107 

Panopolis,  I.  463 

Papyrus  defcribed,  I.  316 

Paternal  authority  of  the 
Egyptians,  I,  148 

Peluiiuxn,  where  iituated,  I. 

Phacufa,  I.  282 

Phallus,  (the)  ornamented 
the  ftatues  of  the  Egyptian 
gods,  U.  354 

Pharos,  ifle  of,  fituation,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  I.  1 7 

JPharos  defcribed,  I.  31 

Philse,  ifle  of,  ruins  at,  IL  79 

Phra,  the  antient  Egyptian 
name  of  the  fun,  11.  324 

Phtha,  an  Egyptian  divinitv, 
explanation  of,  II.  311. 
The  fame  with  the  Grecian 
Vulcan,  II.  314.  The 
fame  with  Neith,  II.  317. 
318 

Pigeons,  Eaflern  cuftom  of 
fending  advice  by,  I.  3^9 

Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Ac- 
count ef,  II.  192 

Plague  not  native  in  Egypt, 
11.  219.  Remarkable  cure 
of  the,  II.  220.  Caufes 
of  its  propagation,  II.  221. 
Its  prodigious  ravages  in 
Grand  Cairo,  II,  225 

Pococke,  error  of,  concern- 
ing Cleopatra's  needles,  I, 

Poropcy,  death  of,  I.  327 


Pompey*s  pillar  defcribed, 
I.  37.  Ereftcd  in  honour 
of  Severus,  I.  38.  Pro- 
bable  iituationof  the  tomb 
of,  I.  329 

Population  antientand  prefent 
of  Egypt,  II.  202 

Prayers,  manner  of  fummon- 
ing  the  people  to  at  Grand 
Cairo,  I.  102.  Stated 
hours  of,  ibid 

Pfylli,  (ferpent  eaters)  ac- 
count  of,  I.  63, 6^ 

Ptolemais  of  Hermes,  II.  3 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  pom- 
pons proceflion  of,  at  com« 
ing  to  .the  crown,  II.  277 

Pyramids  defcribed,  I.  190. 
Dimenfions  of  according  to 
diiFerent  authors,  I,  ip^. 
Maillet*s  hypothefis  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  great 
one  was  opened,  I,  202. 
Expcnce  of  fapplying  the 
workmen  with  vegetable* 
while  building  it,  accord-, 
ing  to  Herodotus,  I.  244. 
The  third  defcribed,  I. 
245.  Reflexions  on,  I. 
390,  394 

R 

Ramazan,  manner  of  pafftng 
that  feafon  in  Egypt,  ii, 
104 

Raouda,  ifle  of,  I.   114 

Rat,  port  of  the,  II.  19 

Red  Sea,  rich  produ6lions 
of,  I.  440 

Religion  of  the  antient  Egyp» 
tians,  II.  300.  General 
reflcfl  ons  on  the,  II.  473 

Rice,  manner  of  cultivating^ 
in  Egypt,   1.  58 

Rivers,  tendency  of,  to  rc« 
pel  the  fca,  I.  19 

Robbers, 
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ILobbers,  dsnecr  of  M.  Sai- 
yuf,htHtt,  h  301 

&«dda»  I.  447 

fto£Btta^  dciightfal  Etoarion 
or»  I.  48,  59.  Dfc(sand 
ntonm  of  ti»  inhabtants, 

'■"     s. 

SACcara,Pyra«idsof^L  193. 

L  394  ' 
Said,  Boundaries  of  the,  I, 

SalammoBiac,  nuuiufiiftovies 
ofdelcribed,  J.  255 

Salem,  L  459 

3alah  Eddm,  con^efti  of,  I. 
87.     Pabceof,!.    107 

Salania,  L  289 

Saa^uaryof  Latona,  at  Bo* 

.  iU,  ait  from  a  fuigle  ftoae» 
I.  292.  Error  of  Pococke 
concerning  it,  II.  76*  Cal- 
cnlaiion  of  its  cnonnous 
weight,  II.  375 

ISanton,  (Egypciaa  Saiit)  vi- 
fitedby  M.  Savary;  I.  249. 
Extraordinary  fcene  be- 
tweenoBC  and  a  woman,  I. 
250 

Sangiaks,  what,  II,  1 17 

Sardar,  what,  1 .  450 

Saouadi,  I.  447 

bcr.rabxas,  an  Egyptian  fym* 
bol,  II.  318 

Scherm,  what,  I.  53 

t^ciidlar  Aga,  what,  II.  131 

Selim  (Sultan)  Treaty  of  with 
the  Mamluks,  II.  117 

Sclinon,  I.  461 

SemcnnouJ  (the  ancient  Se* 
betinytus)  1.  291 

Scrapis,  temple  of,  at  Cano> 
pu5,  I.  45,  46.  Miftake 
of  jabloniki  concerning 
corrcAed ,  II.  407.  Cares 
afcribeJ  to,  I.  46 

^  ,   celeilial,  worlhip 

of  ancient  in  Egypt,  li. 


343.     The  (ame  with  the 
Greek  Pluto,  U.  345 

-,  ooreftrial,  of  what 


fymbotical,  II.  4es.     Dc 
rivation  of  tJic  name,  II. 

404 
Sergins,  (St.)  chofch,  I.  95 
Serpc»t,  of  what  fymboUcal 

lA  Egypt,  II.  ^o^   Mira* 

CUlOQS,    I.  465 

Serpent  eaters,  isMige  fieau 

•f,  1. 63, 65 
Setteia,  I.  4^1 
Sevems,  (AJexaadcr^ooJnmn 

of,  1. 39^  Priviiens  grant* 

ed  by  him  to  AlexaMria. 

ibid 
Sharakania,  I.  275 
Shah  Toura,  I.  462 
Sheik,  title  of,  explained,  I. 

149,189 
Sheikf  Daher  aibrds  an  afy« 

lum  to  All  Bey,  II.   136, 

15^,    Baielyaiaftnatedbr 

order  of  the  Pt>rte,  IL  17a. 

Difierene  account  of   bis 

death,  II.  177 
Sheik  El  Ralad,  who,  I.  106, 

188.     II.  119 
Sheiks,  (Arab)  Hofphaiity 

of,  II.  230 
Sherouna,  I.  444 
Sicard  (Father)  ancae«t  m^ 

nuferipts  deftroyed  by,   !• 

76.     Anecdote  of  him  and 

an  Arab  bis  guide,  1.  452. 

Accufed  of  magic  by  two 

Copts,  I.  461 
Sidi  Ibrahim,  fe(tival  of,  1. 64 
Silin,  1.461 
Sinai  Mount,  I.  440 
Siout,!.  460 
Siriadic  land,  explained,  II« 

450 
Sireg,  lamp-oil,  IL  207 

Siris,  the  Ethiopian  name  of 

the  Nile,  II.  383 
Sohra,  I.  445  Solftiiial 


INDEX 


ioMHtia!  wells  of  Syenc,  ac- 
count of  from  Strabo,  II. 

74 
Sothis,    (the  dog  ibr)  why 

wbrlhmpcd'by  the  Egyp- 
tians, il.  563.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  II.  367 

Souadi,  II.  a 

SphiAXt  defcribed,  I.  198^ 
347.  Hieroglyphfcal  fig- 
nilicationofy  I.  24S 

Statue,  caftom  of  throwing 
Obe  into  the  Nile,  I.  iiS 

Sugar  caaie^  a  native  of 
Egypt,  I.  9 

Sun  (Ae)  worfliipped  under 
rarious.  names  and'fyxnbolt 
in  E^pt,  11.  354 

Swimming  mochiiled  by  both 
men  and  women  in  £gypt> 

!•  7*»  n 
Sycamore     (Egyptian)     de- 

fcribcd,  I.  48 

Syene,  II.  7a.  Solftitxal 
well  of,  II.  74*  Ruins  of« 
IL77 

T. 

Tamieh,  I.  403 

Tanis,  I.  330 

Tant,  I.  279 

Tanta,  deicription  of  the  an- 
nual fair  of,  I.  2S0 

Tarout  Eccherif,  I.  449 

Tatha,  I.  462 

Temple,  of  Scraps  tt  Cano- 

'  pus,  I.  4)9  of  the  fun  at 
Heliopolis,  I.  122*  One 
belonged  to  each  ^reat  py« 
ramify  !•  269,  of  Latona, 
at  Butis,  I.  291,  at  Bha 
Beit,  I,  292,  of  Ofirby  at 
Abvdtts,  11.  J,  of  Apollo, 
at.Hennunthu,  IL  ^j>  ru- 
ins of,  near  AchmixB,  I. 

463 
Temples  in  Egypt,  defcrip« 

tion  of  their  architefture. 


from  Diodornsj  IT.  36,  ru- 
ins of,  Tictr  Dendera,  IL 
1 3 ,  at  Thebes,  II.  37,  near 
Efna,  IL  ^y  in  the  iile 
of  Philas,  H.  79 

Tentyra,  joins  of,  11.  13 

Tcntyrites,  their  cnurageand 
addrefs  in  killing  croco- 
diles, II.  14 

Tcrfaye,  1. 398 

Terrana,  \.^ 

Thebania,  canaA  of,  I.  291 

Thebes,  Error  of  Goiius, 
concerning  the  fituationof, 
II.  2J.  Antient  accounu 
of,  II.  33.  Ruins  of,  ir. 
37.  Tombs  of  the  kings 
of,  IL  4« 

Thema,  I.  46J 

Thieves,  Arabian,  M.  Sa- 
vary  attacked  b^,  1. 501 

Th<Mh,  t  fymboHcal  Egyp- 
tian deity,  il.  441.  TeiU- 
monies  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning, IL  442.  A  word 
merely  fignifying  columns^ 

n.445 

Thoths  (the  three)  explained, 

tt.  453 

Thoman  Bey,  laft  king  of  the 
Mamluks,  hanged  by  Sul-i 
tan  Selim,  I.  3a 

Tombs  of  the  kings  of  Thebes 
IL48 

Touna,  L  333 »  449 

Touran  Shah,  battle  between 
and  Louis  IX,  I,  360. 
Takes  the  French  King 
and  his  whole  army  pri- 
foners,  L  371.  Cruelty  of 
after  bis  vidtory,  I.  373^ 
Remits  a  part  of  the  ran- 
fom  of  Louis,  I,  374.  Im- 
prudence of,  I.  375.  Mur- 
dered by  the  fiaharites,  L 

Treaty,. 


1       N        E 

Treaty  of  Salun  Seliin,  with 

the  Mamluks^  II.  117.  Re- 

fictions  on,  II.  izi 
Typhon,  the  evil  Genias  of 

the    Egyptians,    II..  414. 

Animals  coniearatedto»  IL 

415.  Sutae  of,  infalted 
on  certain  occaiions,  ibid. 
Of  what  the  fymbol^  II. 

416.  Fable  of,  how  to  be 
explained,  II.  420.  Fic« 
tions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  concerning, 
II.  422 

V. 

Varieties  of  feed-time  and 
harveil  in  difterent  provin- 
ces of  Egypt*  11.  206 

Venus,  mythological  fignifi* 
cauon  of,  II.  306 

Venus  Aphacitis,  II,  307. 

Vifiting,  manner  of,in  Egypt, 
I.  140 

Univcrfal  Hiftory,  Authors 
cf  reprehended,  I*  259 


E        ^. 

Vortices  of  fand,  drcadfol 
in  Egypt,  I.  47 

Vowels,  (the  feven)  recited 
as  a  hymn  by  the  ancient 
Egyjptians,  11. 8.  were  the 
fymbols  of  the  feven  pla- 
nets, II.  47 1 

W 

Wind,  bumingone  of  Egypt, 
11.70,  217 

Wine  held  in  abhorrence  by 
the  Egy|ptians,II.  327 

Women,  Egyptian,  manner 
of  Hvbg  of,  1. 162.  Em- 
ployment, I.  168.  Diver- 
fions,  I.  169.  Vilits,  I. 
173,  Manner  of  addrefling 
them,  1. 174, 

Z. 

Zain  Eddin,  I.  46^ 
Zephta,  I.  285 
Zoufeti,  1. 277 


THE       END. 
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T      A. 


Vol.  I.  105,  L  4,  for  Hadgi,  read  Had^. 

189,  1>  64,  et  filih't  ffffiwif  fbrCheik,  read  Shok. 
275,  for  Charakhaniji,  read  Shamkania. 
V«L.  JI.  3S3,  U  17,  for  Nicopolisi  read  Nilopolis. 
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